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THE STAMP ACT IN THE FLORIDAS, 1765-1766 
By Witrrep B. Kerr 
In 1765 the Floridas were among the most recent of aequisi 
tions to the British Empire, having been ceded by Spain at the 


ose of the Seven Years War. East Florida had contained 3000 
Spanish inhabitants; but at the peace these migrated to territory 


still under Spanish jurisdiction, leaving the provinee vacant 
except for Indians and the garrison.’ During the summer of 1764 
nd the sueeeeding year, a few migrants eame from the British 
[sles, but not more than a handful; and possibly a very tew from 
the colonies to the north.? At the time of the Stamp Act the popu- 
lation was composed chiefly of pioneers on the land and persons 
employed by the government. Merchants and artisans, whose 
fellows led the agitation in the northern provinces, must have 
been few indeed. The stamp distributor, Thomas Graham, took 
the oaths of office on November 30 and proceeded to the execution 
f his duties without let or hindrance of any sort.? The success 
of the distribution was announced to the home government by a 
despatch from Governor James Grant in April, 1766: ‘*The 
licentious spirit which has appeared in most of His Majesty’s 
colonies in opposition to an Act of the British Parliament has not 
spread to Hast Florida.’’* After the governor had received 
oficial notification of the repeal, he reported further, ‘‘Though 
there was never any disturbance in this province on account of 
the Stamp Act, vet every inhabitant rejoices at the repeal of 
it.... [and is grateful for] such peculiar proofs of indulgence 
and affection on the part of His Majesty and his Parliament.’ 


956 


1 Lieutenant-Colonel James Robertson to General Thomas Gage, Colonial Office 
Papers (in Publie Record Office, London, hereinafter cited as C. O.), series 5, Vol. 
540, p. 71 ff. 

28. Wynne, General History of the British Empire in America (London, 1770), 
II, 339, and Present State of the British Empire (London, 1768), 368. 

‘Governor James Grant to Secretary of State, December 9, 1765, C. O. 5: 548, 

paged. 

+Jd. to id.., April 26, 1766, ibid. 

Grant to Earl of Shelburne, August 21, 1766, ibid 
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The reply of the Earl of Shelburne conveyed high approval] 
“the very dutiful behaviour’’ of the infant colony.’ 

So ended the episode of the Stamp Act in Kast Florida. 'T) 
attitude of the inhabitants was no doubt determined principal 
by their origin. ‘The East Floridians, most of whom were 1 
eomers from England and Seotland ... were quite genera 
intensely loyal,’’ records a writer whose statement refers to { 
events of 1774-75 but is probably true of the earlier period 
well.’ The great majority, being natives of the British Isles a) 
accustomed to look on Parliament as the legitimate soure 
authority, evidently considered it their duty to comply with 1 
act; and the few colonials were helpless. National feeling ther 
fore in this case seems to have dictated the acceptance of the a 

The province of West Florida as organized after the § 
Years War extended along the Gulf of Mexico from East Flori 
to the neighborhood of the Mississippi. The principal inhabitant: 
of this area had been Freneh, under the jurisdiction of \ 
Orleans; and at the peace, many of these ‘‘chose to becor 
British subjects for the sake of keeping their estates.’’ * Besid 
these there were natives ;‘*The province is surrounded with 10 
Indians eapable of bearing arms,’’ the British governor wrote. 
Irom the time of the peace, immigrants arrived, some direct 
from Great Britain, a larger number Irish who had spent so 
time in the Atlantie colonies. The first governor, Johnsto 
brought with him a number of Highlanders from Charlestor 


New York.'® In 1766 he estimated the population at 1,800 to 2.0 
souls apart from two regiments of soldiers, and deseribed it as 
‘*so feeble a provinee.’’'’ In the years 1764 to 1768 the color 
received Americans trom Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgi 
and oversea immigrants from Great Britain, Ireland, and 

3ritish West Indies.’* In 1770 therefore the outlook for 


6 Shelburne to Grant, Oetober 25, 1766, ibid. 

7 Burton Barrs, East Florida in the American Revolution (Jacksonville, F! 
1932), 7. 

8 Wynne, General History, II, 348. 

9 Governor George Johnstone to Board of Trade, received May 299. 1764, C 
pte 

10 A, J. Pickett, History of Alabama (Birmingham, 1896), 321, and Johnstone t 
John Pownal, April 1, 1766, C. O. 5: 574, pt. II, 681. 

1 [hid., 675. 

Pickett, History of Alabama, 321-23. 
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THE STAMP ACT IN THE FLORIDAS | 


Mlorida Was bright and \\ declared: 


Vo doubt considerable settlements will be soon made esp 
he land in the inland parts of this provinee is vastly preferab 
Florida and its situation for trade extremely good, having t 
ver Mississippi for its western boundary. There at presen 
00 inhabitants in this province who increa s being 1 hh 
and inviting than East Florida, es} lly th 
non the banks of the Mississipp! whieh are said to agree very 
th English constitutions. They already earry on a consideral | 
th the Indians and export quan of d kk 
French inhabitants here also raise considerable quan r 
ntry 


| build some vessels, The imports fr 


me as those ot the other eolonies. 
It was a somewhat mixed community, living by agriculture and 
trade in furs and skins, of which the new governor George 
one took charge on October 21, 1764, after a lon 


passage 


nm Jamaica. He found the two regiments so weakened by dis 
ase that they could not turn out 250 men. Worse than this was 
e frietion which arose between him and some important offi 
‘als. He became involved in a difference with Captain Robert 
\lackinnon at Pensacola, who entirely refused him command ot 
troops; he found it necessary to arrest Lt.-Col. Hunt Walsh 
and to suspend the Attorney-General; he quarrelled seriously 
Lt.-Gov. Montfort Browne, while 

ief justice proved refractory.’ The fact 
ill these men would seem to indicate that Johnstone lacked 
that 


4 


even the eounell and 
that trouble arose 


t] 


Li 


me of the qualities of a governor, Nevertheless he believe 


‘ 
i 


he had seeured the confidence of the immigrants, and wrote ol 
“that affection to my services that the vulgar were accustomed 
If one may believe his own account, he lived on 


to express.’”’ 
rood terms with the mass of the population until the time of th 
Stamp Act. 

About the act itself he had no hesitation. ‘I did insist on 
rving that British Act of Parliament into exeeution,’’ he re 
orted. He swore in the stamp-master, Jacob Blackwell, who set 


ear 


} 


about his duty. At once protests rose from the inhabitants, and 
with some reason. 


Wynne, General History, II, 348-49. 
14 Johnstone to Board of Trade, November 9, 1764, C 


O. 5: 574, pt. I, 129. 
O. 5: 574, pt. II, 399 $01. 


15 Jd. to Pownal, February 26, 1766, C 
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The circumstances respecting the law did certainly fall extrem 
hard on this provinee. In the first place from the restraints of 
commerce which have heretofore taken place, we were deprived of 
necessary currency for circulating our affairs. The infaney of th 
colony and the feeble powers of a governor and council witho 
assembly prevented us from being able to supply this defect by 
expedient except our own notes of hand. The poverty of the inhat 
tants rendered them hardly able to pay the common fees of offi 
taking up land, much less any additional charge upon it. The pul 
officers and attorneys had also provided themselves at a large ex) 
with the necessary printed forms which made matters come easy 1 


people. 


But when the aet came into foree, ‘‘these were of a sudd 
rendered useless and an additional expense coming upon the 
without a means of paying, their murmurs were extreme.’’ As 
not unnatural consequence, an agitation occurred. ‘‘Our pri 
cipal means of communication being with North America, 
spirit of what is there called Liberty began to infuse itself hi 
and many arguments were handed about to show why the A 
should not take place.’’ 

The best example of such argument the governor proceed 
to state in its original form. 


Can a british Act of Parliament take place in the colonies wit! 
being promulgated; or can a stamp-master act without a regu 
commission ? 

Answer to query Ist. Certainly not. By the British Institution 
it is true every law that is passed is supposed to be communicated t 
the people by their representatives; and therefore the old form 
reading in churches is abrogated. But the colonies having no repr 
sentatives, and this act being communicated through no authent 
channel of information, it eannot be binding to any person. 

Answer to query 2nd. Certainly no man ean act without a regul 
commission, and none other being arrived except a letter from t! 
secretary of a Board of which no man as yet knows the existence, this 
eannot be deemed a constitutional authority. And therefore the gov 
ernor did extremely wrong by officially and wantonly burthening th 
inhabitants by swearing in the stamp-master before he received th 
Act of Parliament through any regular channel and before he had 
promulgated this Act by proclamation (supposing even that it was 
binding to the subject here) and before a regular commission had 
arrived to the person executing it. 


} 
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Having thus reported the constitutional argument (evidently 
the work of a novice) against the legality of enforcement in 
West Florida, Governor Johnstone proceeded to explain his own 
sons and his counter-argument: 

| naturally coneluded that a regular commission would 
stamp-master, which is now come. And I do as certainly expect 
Act of Parliament will be transmitted to me by your Board. But 
for argument’s sake, supposing the Institution not regular till these 
id come; yet upon delaying putting the Act into execution, either all 
blie business would have been invalid by the very words of the 
ww or else we must have had an act of Parliament to have confirmed 
ir proceedings during the period between the commencement and the 
arrival of those papers. Or else the parties themselves, on civil deeds, 
nust have paid double the duty, to make them authentic. Besides the 
bt respecting eriminal prosecutions and punishments. And there- 
upon the whole I thought it far better for the community 

ld take place from the time limited in the Act. 
The governor therefore enforeed the aet to the best of his 
“This has been the ocea- 
vn of a torrent of abuse. Many of the inhabitants would not 
) thenee take out their grants. Several now lie in the office 
are 


4 
\ 
Lit 


and faced the consequences : 


refused. Masters of ships were afraid to proceed to 
their destined homes with such badges of slavery, as they term 
In short I have been obliged to publish notifications that 


case the grants are not taken up, the land will be given to others; 
which, with one or two examples, has had the proper effect.”’ 
Though this strong policy compelled obedienee, it did not in 
crease the governor’s popularity. ‘‘The minds of the lowest class 
inhabitants’? were ‘‘much agitated. . . 


| 
i 


From the whole, the 
e of their clamour has rather turned against me on this oeea 


WwW? 
S10) 


Li. 


The moment of the governor’s difficulty over the Stamp Act 
seemed favorable to those officers and officials with whom he 
had had friction. The commanders of the garrison made ‘‘ renewed 
pretentions, by which the populace perceived the ultimate power 
to restrain them was torn from my hands.’’ The suspended attor 
ney-general, Edmund Rush Wegg, circulated an opinion ‘‘that 
no man ean be bound to any government unless his own consent 


16 Johnstone to Pownal, April 1, 1766, C. O. 5: 574, pt. Il, 681-98. 
17 Jd. to id., February 26, 1766, loc. cit., 399 401 
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is conveyed either by himself or representative’’; and added 
this ‘fa number of other refinements on government that ne 
had had a foundation either in experience or common sens 
Kmboldened by the apparent sanction of the attorney-general’s 
authority, the Grand Jury drew up an address for the sumn 
ing of an assembly. Lt.-Gov. Browne entered the lists wit 
publie assurance that Conway had told him Johnstone would 
recalled on the slightest representation, The governor now sti 
in a difficult position, ‘Shaving been unjustly deprived oi 
command of the troops, and differing in opinion with the Chi 
Justice and the Lt.-Gov. being very willing to oceupy my plac 
No less unfavorable was the opinion of the lower classes 
‘the poor ignorant North Americans who would willin: 
have gone to death in my service six months ago but who woul 
now as civilly put me to death for believing the Legislatur 
Britain has some authority in West Florida.’’’** In these 
cumstances a proposal was made to take drastie aetion agains 


him. 

About mid-March of 1766, Robert Collins learned from Mat 
thew Butler, clerk to James Noble, that ‘‘there was going to b 
ereat revolution or rebellion in this town | Pensaeola] short 
Upon inquiry as to what he meant, Butler explained that No! 
had told him ‘‘they was drawing up the heads of remonstranecs,”’ 
which, however, they could not finish until Wegg returned f1 
Mobile and that in consequence an express had gone for Weg¢ 
in order to depose Johnstone and put in Browne. To earry 
scheme into execution, however, the conspirators were to den 
assistance from the military, which they believed Lt.-Col. Wals 
would give them. Collins then enquired the identity of the eo 
spirators; in reply Butler designated Wegg, Noble, Moore 
baker), John Watts, with Clifton as the chief projector. Nol 
and Moore were to wait upon Browne to obtain his participatio! 
At the suggestion of such violence, Collins for his part remot 
strated, protesting that it would be the hanging of them all. T 
himself he wondered that Noble should inform Butler and that 
the conspirators should trust ‘‘sueh weak men’’ as Noble a 
Watts. He declared to Butler that he would inform the governor, 
which he did, making an affidavit to the above effeet.”® 

18 Id. to id., February 26 and April 1, 1766, loc. cit., 399-401, 681-93, and 70s 

19 Affidavit of Robert Collins, C. O, 5: 574, pt. II, 693. 
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Johnstone, according to his own account, kept his head. He 
g contident that the scheme could not be executed, as the mili- 

would not lend their assistance and as ‘tall the inhabitants 
those mentioned were very well satisfied and would soon 


chose ‘*to imitate the 


against any such combination.’’ He 
Oot m\ 


c<ample of Caesar in not wishing to know the whole list 
ies... being hopeful a little time will remove the preju 


lices against this taxation and being satisfied they cannot earry 
ir scheme into execution unless the military shall join them, 
ich Lam certain will not be the ease.’’ Moreover, he assumed he 
| support among the wealthier: ‘‘In justice to those who are 
the elass of gentlemen here, | must acknowledge their decent 
In short, though many 


( 
al 


nd eood behaviour on these oceasions.’”’ 
ere dissatisfied with the Stamp Act, few would proceed to the 
th of violenee. Hence the conspirators, if they really were 


such, attempted nothing before news of the repeal arrived. 
Johnstone made bold to report his own opinion on the merits of 
stamp tax: ‘*The subject of taxation and money is perhaps 
ess understood though in every man’s mouth, than any other 
subject in polities. My sentiments may be singular in both. But | 
firmly of opinion, if the Stamp Act could have been quietly 
collected upon it fairly 


received in America and the money 
applied from a treasury in that country, that it would have 
tended more than any other measure whatever to the particular 
prosperity of that people. By retaining sufficient cash among 
them for banking, credit and circulation, notwithstanding the 
balanee of trade that is against them which must otherwise con 
inually drain them of all their cash and thereby gradually di 
preciate their paper currency. That stamp duties are the best 
and most equitable mode of taxation, few men will deny. They 
collect themselves. They fall on the vices of mankind. The in 
come is sure. And in cases where money must be raised for the 
service of the state or province, most undoubtedly it is the 
easiest and most efficacious method as may be proved trom ex 
perience both in England and Holland who certainly have un 
derstood this subject of taxation better than any other nation.”?* 

So the régime of the Stamp Act in West Florida came to an 
end. It had imposed a serious hardship on the colony and had 


690-92 


Johnstone to Pownal, April 1, 1766, 


to id., ibid. 
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aroused much protest; but the protest in fact was conducted 
constitutionally, in spite of the opportunity for violence pre 
sented by the quarrels in the administration. The one attempt 
to take advantage of the governor’s difficulties had come | 
nothing. It is evident that difference of opinion had arisen among 
the colonists concerning resistanee to the act. ‘*The poor 12") 
rant North Americans,’’ probably with assistanee from some 
the Irish, had fully adopted the radical viewpoint of their con 
patriots in the Atlantie colonies, had denied that ‘‘the Legis! 
ture ot Britain has some authority in West Florida’’ and might 
if they had felt strong enough, have passed the bounds of legal 
action. But the other inhabitants held back. The French, accus 
tomed to absolute government, would hardly of their own accord 
raise disturbance over a new tax. The English and Seots would 
of course not be inclined to question the jurisdiction of their 
native government. The ‘‘elass of gentlemen’’ and the soldiers 
were naturally found on the side of the imperial authority; and 
even the knot of officials at odds with Johnstone probably f 
their responsibility too keenly to sanetion action against hin 
The division of opinion in West Florida then followed national 
lines, with the weight of influence on the side of the government 
Kven among the minority there was much hesitation. In their 
remote situation they could not be wholly unaware of their de 
pendence, financial and military, on the empire; and being in a1 
infant colony with a mixed population, they could derive no as 
sistance from a community spirit or a tradition of self-gover 
ment. More important still, many of them seem to have bee 
of the loyalist type. In spite of reinforcements from their home 
eolonies during the vears 1768 to 1774, the West Floridians wer 
during the Revolution ‘‘mostly loyal subjects of the King’’ 
until the Spanish conquest.” It seems then that even the North 
Americans were not a unit in resistance to the Stamp Act. Th: 
endurance of the duties may be attributed to the national sent 
ment of the majority. 

22 Pickett, History of Alabama, 342. Gov. Johnstone gives the names of the 
with their occupations: Alex Moore (a baker), Ralph Wardlaw (a buceaneer), Art 
Neil (ordnance storekeeper), William Satterthwaite (Indian trader), James N 
(broker for Spanish purchases), Thomas Watson (huckster), John Misdale ( 


for William Blackwell), Benjamin Ward (merchant), William Crozer (shopkeeper 
William Aird (carpenter), William Barrow (merchant), Samuel Benniworth 


keeper), John Watts (acting as King’s commissary), V. 8S. Comyn (merc! 
GO. 5: 574, pt. LE, 662, 


has 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE CAREER OF 


GENERAL 
JAMES WILKINSON 


By Tuomas Rosson Hay 


American history of the formative period records little that is 
favorable or complimentary and much that is defamatory and 
eritical of the eareer and actions of General James Wilkinson. 
He lived in that time of gestation and chaos in which the British 


s achieved nationhood and began to evolve eivie integra 
and political standards that are the very warp and woof of 


ation today. His period of active service as a soldier in the 


arr \+ 
iTmies ¢ 


f the United States began in 1775 and ended forty vears 
ter with the close of the War of 1812. In this period there was 
an interval of about eight years, following the close of the Revo 
lution, during which Wilkinson was a trader, land speculator, 
ind a prominent military and political leader in the Kentucky 
country. It was during the period of his residence in Kentucky 
that he first established those contacts with the Spaniards at 
vew Orleans and elsewhere which generated situations and 
reated associations and interests that conditioned all his future 
areer and reputation, both contemporary and historical. 

That Wilkinson had a propensity for intrigue and for doing 
nost everything mysteriously, whether or not there was any 
rood reason for such conduet, and that he was for long seeretlh 
and directly or indirectly on the payroll of the Spanish govern 
ment is known. There is no particular reason, however, for sup 
posing that he was less ready to deceive his Spanish paymasters 
than to betray the interests of his own government. It was always 
his poliey to offset American and Spanish antagonisms and in 
terests, one against the other. By turns he ridiculed, stormed, or 
was humble as the attitude suited his purposes. His prominence 
tended to dramatize his actions and to make them generally effee 
tive, 

Wilkinson’s was a vigorous character. He had faults, but they 
were largely the faults of his time. If he played fast and loose 


471 
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with business and official associates and with political partie 
was a Weakness which he shared with many other fairly hor 
and respected gentlemen. In living habits he was no Puritan, b 
if the truth be told, who was in those wild days of frontier liv: 


when drinking and gambline were the rule rather than thy 


ception ? At no time in his eareer, however, has there bee 
eovered any marital or moral seandal in connection wit! 
name. He epitomized the best and the worst of his time and ¢ 


eration, a generation that suecored an infant republic and 


ig firm the foundations of the mighty nation of today. 

‘ The character of Wilkinson is a most fascinating study, ] 
tae cannot be understood without understanding the spirit o 
. Bae times and the rules for motives and acts governing those an 


whom he lived. To one unacquainted with the conditions of f 
tier life and the necessities such a life created, the actions of \\ 
kinson will appear inexplicably and hopelessly base. One \ 
have to know what it meant to fight typhus and the Indians, 
wrest sustenance from a virein soil, to clear trackless fores 
and to sail down the broad rivers to the sea there to trick Spa 
erandees in the barter and trade of commeree. Wilkinson wa: 
one of many; the western country contained hundreds of mi 
the type. Nor was the type then considered bad or extraordi 
The rule of action for such men was to look keenly after t! 
terests of their individual selves and families. They consid 
it none the less meritorious that this fascinating occupation s 
times led them to the brink of treason. According to their et 
standards it was not wrong to treat with an enemy, if the p 
ises were not meant to be kept. It was not base to aecept br 
if the bribe labor was not performed. It was no disgrace to | 
pensioner of Spain, if the pensioner continued to serve his 
eountry. This dallying with Spain was common and was ¢0 
ered good conduct, inasmuch as it ‘‘fooled’? Spain and 
same time resulted in the accumulating of many shekels b 
individual westerners. In such a light Wilkinson must be 
sidered. That he sold himself to Spain is indisputable; that 
ever purposed or intended to do the work for which he was hir 
any one who understands social and political conditions 
developing West of that period will find it difficult to believe. His 
entire life was a continued and exclusive process of looking att 


\ 
rb 
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-elf and if in the course of this process he received money 

the enemy, the enemy was not benefited nor his country 
ha V writers have seemed to enshroud Wilkinson’s SO called 

-jous designs’? in as much mystery and uneertainty as did 

Ikinson himself. After all it would appear that these ‘devious 
sjens’’ in the end amounted only to efforts, by fair means or 
foul. to bring personal power and profit to Wilkinson himself. 
If the nation profited — well and good — but personal profit to 
Wilkinson was more important. What then was Wilkinson’s eon- 
‘ribution to American life and history? Was it in any way posi 

and eonstruetive or was it wholly negative and destructive? 
One view of Wilkinson would seem to mark him as an expansion 
st on the grand seale, as one who early had a vision of the west- 
rn country as a possible area for colonization and settlement. 
Did not all his efforts and his intrigues have as their goal colon 
tion of the land and the development of commerce both on the 
\lississippi and in the territory to the east and west of it, espe 
the latter? His early life in Kentucky, his Yazoo connec 

ns, his Spanish intrigues, the sending of Pike on his explot 
expeditions in the southwest, and his later land speculations 

nd colonization schemes in Texas after the War of 1812, all 
uld seem to support this view. His land speculations were not 
ried on merely for the sake of ownership, but rather to open 

he country for settlement and cultivation. 

In this respeet, was Wilkinson ahead of his time? Was his con 
eption of the West based on what he believed were its possi 
bilities for colonization and agricultural and commercial develop- 
ment or did he rather view western expansion and settlement 
merely as a means of immediate personal profit? That is, was his 
recognition of the potential possibilities of the western country 
predicated on hope of personal gain or national welfare? Per 
haps it was both; the one depended on the other. In fact what 
he tried to do by political intrigue was accomplished, in a later 
ceneration, by force. Land of itself was of no particular value, 

land colonized and cultivated, immediately acquired signifi- 
R. S. Cotterill, History of Pioneer Kentucky (Cincinnati, 1917), 214; William R 
Shepherd (ed.), ‘Papers Bearing on James Wilkinson’s Relations with Spain, 1787 
1789.?? in American Historical Review (New York, 1895-), IX (1904), 764-66; phot 


S. F. Bemis, Pinckney’s Treaty (Baltimore, 1926), 346. 
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eance. It was this aspect of national development that was a pa 
of the background of the Burr Conspiracy. 

Wilkinson’s activities, as they affected frontier developmen 
and expansion, were important, in that they helped greath; 
focus popular and official attention on the Mississippi Valley, [] 
consistently cultivated the Indians, trappers, traders, and 
Spaniards and French on the Mississippi, and raised up for hi: 
self an active and vocal support in the army, so much so that his 
supporters were spoken of as the ‘‘House of Wilkinso: 

Is it not a plausible suggestion that Wilkinson’s show and blus 
ter and ostentatious hospitality and mode of living were al 
signed to impress and awe by display these assorted and dive) 
elements of the frontier population? It is largely a matter o! 
terpretation to determine just what were Wilkinson’s intentions, 
motives, and aspirations. That he was unserupulous and o 
jealous disposition, that he was an adventurer and a dissimula 
tor is evident in many ways; that he was a traitor rather tha 
opportunist and a speculator, is not by any means proved. WW 
kinson’s was such an amazing career of duplicity and intrig 
carried on over so long a period and in so many loealities that 
one is bewildered to determine just where the good leaves off and 
the bad begins. In 1798 he writes from Fort Washington (Ci 
cinnati), Ohio, with a note of evident pride that ‘‘the America 
ism of the people is every where conspicuous’’ and that he is 
‘‘promoting addresses to the President here and in Kentucky’ 
that will go far ‘‘to propagate and support’’ this ‘‘public se 
ment.’’ 

Wilkinson was a man not alone of his time and generatio 
striving for wealth and power in the easiest way, caring nothing 
how he got it just so he got it and, if possible, kept it. The typ: 
is still present in manifold forms and aspects. He had an un 
questioning faith in himself; he had a belief in his foree of will, 
in the effectiveness of dubious and intricate dealings with other 
men less skillful, in order to achieve his ends. He had a certain 
brilliant vividness and an egotistical self-assertiveness and self 
confidence that often carried him perilously near to the brink 0! 


2 Frederick Bates to Richard Bates, November 9, 1809, Thomas M. Mars! 
and Letters of Frederick Bates (St. Louis, 1926), II, 111. 

3 James Wilkinson to Jacob Read, June 24, 1798, Wilkinson MSS. (in New York 
Public Library). 
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ruin and destruction. At times, when put to the test, the steel in 
Wilkinson’s character, so curiously mixed with the gold and 
dross of his nature, reveals itself. Truly his was a character of 
Col tradictions. As long as it seemed adval tageous to do SO, his 
friends and business associates stuck by him, but when he got 
to trouble many of them deserted him as rats leave a sinking 
Regardless of settling the question as to whether Wilkinson 
vas a traitor, no traffic of his with Spain ever betrayed any con 
tidenee placed in him by his eovernment, but rather tended to 
hasten the transfer of the vast Louisiana territory to the United 
States. His actions did, however, atfeet those individuals whom 
e overcame in commercial or other business or personal deal 
os with himself or the Spaniards and thereby engendered 
itreds that ultimately worked to his disadvantage. In the legal 
sense of the term he was not a traitor; in the loose colloquial use 
of the term, as an appellation of unethical and slippery conduet 
and methods, this cannot be said with so much assurance. 
Wilkinson acted from selfish motives, but what expansionist 
is not selfish? For Wilkinson the opportunities of free land and 
nexploited natural resources in the western country were intox 
icating in their effect. His offense consists largely in the fact that 
he continued his commercial and political intrigues, with more 
ir less suecess, after he had reéntered the United States Army 
in 1791. His direct dealings with the Spaniards had first been 
begun in 1787, four years previous, and were continued perhaps 
because Wilkinson did not know how to discontinue the relation 
ship without exposure, but more likely because he believed he 
could continue them and keep them under cover. If he meditated 
treason why did he want his sons in the United States service? 
One of them went with Pike, another served for a short time in 
the Tripolitan War and later in the War of 1812, as did his 
nephew and other close relations.’ 
+F. B. Heitman, Historical Register (Washington, 1903), I, 1037. Wilkinson was 


appointed lieutenant colonel November 7, 1791, and promoted to brigadier general 
ral 1792 

James B. Wilkinson, Wilkinson’s second son, was with Pike and later explored 

e Red River in Arkansas. Herbert E. Bolton (ed.), ‘‘ Papers of Zebulon M. Pike,’’ 

{merican Historical Review, XIII (1908), 798 ff. He had been commissioned 


lieutenant in the United States, February 16, 1801, he served mueh of 
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That Wilkinson was a Spanish pensioner proves nothing bu 
the gullibility of the Spanish officials and his own obtuse mora! 
sense. Consistently, he let the Spanish governors at New Orleans 
think he was working in their interests while he was doing th 
same thing with respect to lis friends and associates in Ke 
tucky and elsewhere,’ the while hoping to profit by concessi: 
from the Spaniards and from honors and position that mig 
come to him as a result of his avowed advoeacy of the right 
the Kentuckians and of his government. Although he took 
oath of allegiance to Spain on his first trip to New Orleans | 
1787, it is not possible to get excited over his sudden conversi 
as “it was the usual practice — for Owner & Boat Crews.’’* | 
those days the matter of lovalty settled but lightly on the shou 
ers of the frontiersmen; for Wilkinson his action was dictat 
by expediency. Whatever the reason, it seems to have meant just 
nothing at all whenever this simulated allegiance ceased to bi 
benefit to him. It was a gesture to impress, rather than a pr 
ise to be kept. It does not appear that he ever took it seriously 
or that he considered that it placed on him any responsibilities 
other than those he chose to assume, Wilkinson and those west 
erners with whom he was associated were not interested in 1 
welfare of Spain, but only in the benefits that might be derived 
from proclaiming a lip loyalty that at any convenient oceasio! 
might be ignored or repudiated. 

One reason, perhaps, for Wilkinson’s alternate intervals 
activity and quiet with respect to the Spaniards was the recu 
ring change of Spanish officials at New Orleans and on the Mis 
sissippi. First came Esteban Mir6, then Hector Baron de Caro1 
the time as an aide to his father, and died on Dauphin Island, Al 
Mobile Harbor, September 7, 1813, in the midst of the Creek Indian insurr 
Heitman, Historical Register, I, 1037. General Wilkinson’s youngest son, Jose] 
Wilkinson, was appointed in the United States Navy during the Tripolitan W 
later served, during the War of 1812, and thereafter as a purser. He was ap} 
March 26, 1814, and resigned June 2, 1829. Letter from Office of Navy Recor 
Library, Department of the Navy, Washington, D.C., February 3, 1931. 

6®N. S. Shaler, Kentucky: A Pioneer Commonwealth (Boston, 1912), 10 
Temple Bodley (ed.), Reprint of Littell’s Political Transactions (Louisville. 

Ix ff.; Cotterill, Pioneer Kentucky, 212; E. M. Coulter and W. E. Connelly, / 
of Ke ntucky (New York, 1912), 230, 245-51. 

‘Charles Wilkins to Judge Harry Innis, 1789 or 1790, quoted in Mary \ 

The Kentucky River Navigation (Louisville, 1917), 224; James Wilkinson to Hug 
M’Ilvaine, Mareh 17, 1791, ibid., 226-28. 
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ielet, followed by Manuel Gayoso de Lemors, Sebastian de Caso 
Calvo. Manuel de Saleedo, and Vincente Folch. At the start the 


| vovernor seemed to be impressed by Wilkinson’s flattery 
feigned sincerity, but, in time, first impressions became 
rred and the effect wore off. The governor was no longer at 
cted. Except as conditions seemed to make it appear worth 
le, they ceased to pay much attention to his advances. This 
ds to the conclusion that Wilkinson and the so-called Spanish 
spiracy were pretty much the same thing. When Wilkinson 
as active and making headway, real or imagined, in his deal 
os with the Spanish officials, the conspiracy bloomed health 
y; when he lapsed into a state of quiescence, either because ot 
suspicions eenerated or because of the indifference of the vietim, 
there was no Spanish conspiracy. 
He dangled the spectre of American invasion and occupation 
New Orleans before the eves of the anxious Spaniards.* He 
ran chances of being exposed, but as long as he could carry on 
his negotiations with reasonable seereey and freedom trom in 
‘erferenee, he seems to have been willing to take the chanee, de 
ending on Spanish pride as his protection. Exposure would 
ve amounted to an admission on the part of the Spaniards that 
Wilkinson had duped them. The Treaty of San Lorenzo, which 
ecorded to the United States and its citizens the night of deposit 
New Orleans, removed most of the grounds for treating wit] 
Wilkinson,’ the transfer of Louisiana seemed to remove it en 
tirely, but immediately the threat of invasion into and settlement 
f Texas and northern Mexico by frontiersmen and colonists pro 
ided a new basis for intrigue. A century and more of study has 
sufficed to enable historians to unravel the tangled skein of 
; Wilkinson’s dubious Spanish connections. 
In any diseussion of Wilkinson and his Spanish intrigues it Is 
pertinent to ask in what essential respect did the intent of his 
‘Charles Gayarré, History of Louisiana: The Spanish Dominatio New York, 
1866), 194 ff.; Bodley, Reprint, 1 ff.; J. M. Brown, Political Beginnings of Kentucky 
sville, 1889), 138 ff.; Shaler, Kentucky, 98 ff.; Coulter and Connelly, History of 
y, 234-309 passim; Humphrey Marshall, History of Kentueky (FP inkfort 
1824), II, 229 f. 
S. F. Bemis, Pinckney's Treaty: A Study of America’s A ntage from Eu 
’s Distress, 1783-18 (Baltimore, 1926), 314 ff.; A. P. Whitaker, The Spanis/ 


Frontier: 1783-1795 (Boston, 1927 
San Lorenzo.’?’? in MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HtsTorIcAL REvIEW, XV (1928), 449-51 
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dealings with the Spanish authorities differ from George Rogers 
Clark’s interest in Genét’s plans and his acceptance of a com. | 
mission as a major general to lead the westerners against 
Spanish possessions and perhaps help to set up a new state j 
dependent of either Spain or the United States. William Blount’s 
project, because of which he was impeached and expelled fro: 
the United States Senate, was hardly any better.’? Burr’s p] 

so far as its immediate aims are known, was, initially at 

much more restricted than was that of Genet. 

By 1791, several vears after Wilkinson had begun his relatio: 
with the Spaniards at New Orleans, he had come to a stalemat 
with the Spanish governor. Mir6é was no longer impress 
Wilkinson’s arguments for preferential treatment, compet 
had become keen, profits had deereased and debts had acem 
lated. Wilkinson had always maintained his military cont: 
An opportunity being presented to enter the regular arn 
tablishment, le grasped it in order to have ‘‘ Bread and Fam 
He was assigned to duty at Fort Washington, now Cinci: 
Shortly after this General Arthur St. Clair sustained his blo 
defeat and was relieved from command of the military forces | 
the Northwest. Wilkinson hoped to be appointed to St. Clan 
place, but in this he was disappointed. President Washing 
after careful consideration, decided on General Anthony Wa\ 
who assumed command in the early summer of 1792. Wayne 
made his headquarters at Pittsburgh, but in the following 
moved them to Fort Washington and later to Fort Greene 


James A, James, George Rogers Clark (Chieago, 1928), 411, 420; Fr 
Turner, ‘‘ The Origin of Genét’s Projected Attack Upon Louisiana and the F 
in American Historical Review, III (1898), 490-516; L. P. Kellogg Ci Pa 
of Thomas Paine, 1793,’”’ loc. cit., XXIX (1924), 501-505; F. J. Turne1 
Poliey of France toward the Mississippi Valley in the Period of Washing 
Adams,’’ loc. cit., X (1905), 249 ff.; F. J. Turner (ed.), ‘‘Correspondence of | 
and Genét, 1793-94,’? in American Historical Association Re port, 1896, p. 930 7 
F. J. Turner (ed.), ‘Documents on the Blount Conspiracy, 1795-1797,’? in Amv 
Historical Review, X (1905), 574 f.; F. J. Turner (ed.), ‘‘Corresponden 
French Ministers to the United States, 1791-1797,’’ in American Historical Asso: 
Report, 1903, II, 1 ff.; Meade Minnegerode, Jefferson, Friend of France, 179 N 
York, 1928), 248 ff.; Advertisement by George Rogers Clark, ‘‘ For Raising \ 
teers for the Reduction of the Spanish Forts on the Mississippi,’’ in P 
Gazette, Mareh 12, 1794. 


11 James Wilkinson to Peyton Short, December 28, 1791, Innis MSS. 
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75 miles to the northward and in the center of the Indian 


(hough Wilkinson was suspiciously jealous of Wayne, from 


first, their relations were outwardly cordial and friendly.’ 


vne constantly had trouble with the contraetors who supplied 
army. When these supplies were not fortheoming in suffi 


quantity and proper quality, Wayne suspected that Wil 


on was, in some measure, responsible.’* Wilkinson was per 


allv acquainted with and had been associated with the various 


ractors, but there is no evidence that he deliberatels inter 

d. On the other hand, he does not seem to have exerted him- 

particularly to expedite deliveries or to improve the quality 

mas Boyd, Mad Anthony Wayne (New York, 1929), 260 ff.; H. A. Homes 
shington’s Opinion of His Generals, 1791-1792,’ in Maga { 

New York, 1877-93), IIE (1879), 81 f.; Washington to Henry Lee, June 


W. C. Ford (ed.), Writ of Washinat New York, 1889), XII, 138, 


ward relations ¢ r be Will 
y wai particularly in | 
1792-1796 in Wayne MSS n the Pennsy Hist il S t nd 

MSS. (in the Chieago Historical Society See so Thomas pman, 
Journey Through the United States, 1795-6,’? in Hist 1 Ma 
( i Guerves, Coneerning the {nt qu ties, History and B “) boston 
1, New York, 1857-66, 1867-71, 1872-75), \ Series 2, 1869), 361. In 
f 1793, Wayne wrote Knox, solicitously, that Wilkinson was ‘‘ gerously 
Fort Jefferse 7? that he was ‘4 the recovery. suffi 
red to ke comma} of his legion.’’ Wayne IX ( 179 


me that outwardly all seemed we Wayne was g WK ( 

S ctions [that have] ppeared nd [thrown] ever s ffi 

.. in the way to prevent the progress of the army.’’ Wayne to Kr Misty ), 

Wayne MSS., XXXV, 68. Several months previous to this Way1 1 written 

e same baneful Leaven which has been... fermenting [in the At tie 

has also been fermenting in this Legion, from the Moment of my first 

ng at Hobson’s Choice [near €} neinnati].’’ Wayne to Knox, November 15, 
ted in Henke l’s Cataloque 6& Pl iladelp] a, 1892 

yne to Elliott and Williams (army contractors), April 17, 1794, Wayne MSS., 


[V, 39. On April 20, 1794, Wayne wrote Elliott and Williams at Lexington: ‘‘1 


nger be imposed upot r trifled wit I shall the army be st 1, nor 
t li erest, Honor, ind Dignity ol the Nat n suli thr oO vi r negier nd 
nee wit positive and repeate lemands, admonitions and Orders | 
e more insist on an mmediate and punctual compliance Wi my YO S$ 


, XXXIV, 41. Cf. also Wayne to Knox, May 7, 1794, ibid., XXXIV, 99; Wayne 
x, May 30, 1794, ibid., XXXV, 68; Wilkinson to Knox, October 10, 1794, asks 
rt of Inquiry, re accusations made against him, Wilkinson MSS. (in Chicage 


Society) ; Wilkinson to Innis, February 10, 1794, Innis MSS 
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of the supplies furnished. The breach was further widened by the 
favorable outeome of the summer campaign of 1794 which ended 
with Wayne’s vietory at the battle of Fallen Timbers.’ 

In the fall of 1795, Wayne went east to Philadelphia to consult 
with the government in reference to adjustments to be made wit] 
the British, the Indians, and in the size of the military establis 


r 


ment asa result of his victory and of Jay’s Treaty. His journ 


was a triumphal progress.'® Reports of it only served to increas: 


Wilkinson’s jealousy. As soon as Wayne returned to Greeney! 


in the summer of 1796, Wilkinson by previous arrangement «i 
parted for Philadelphia ’ with the intention ‘‘to disgrace n 
commander and to secure myself the commandment of t¢! 
army.’’‘* On the eve of Wilkinson’s departure, Wayne learned 
of the activities of Thomas Power, Wilkinson’s agent, and had 
him (Power) arrested. Ile accused Wilkinson of complicity wit] 
Power in dealings with Spain, but beyond venting his suspicions 
he neither interfered with nor attempted to delay Wilkinson’s 
departure.’® In the early winter of 1796, Wayne determined 1 
move his headquarters from Detroit to Pittsburgh in order to b 
15 Milo M. Quaife (ed.), ‘‘General Wilkinson’s Narrative of the Fallen T 

Campaign,’’ in MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HisroricAL Review, XVI (1929), 81 


Iso R. C. MeGrane (ed.), ‘William Clark’s Journal of Wayne’s Campaigt 


loc. cit., I (1914), 418-44. The British observed Wayne’s preparations f 
vance with care. On July 1, 1794, one of Simeoe’s scouts recorded in his d 
‘General Wayne is to commence his campaign about the middle of next mont 
He expects ... 3,000 militia from Kentucky and 1,000 Choetaws and Chickasaw 
is to build a fort at the Glaise and proceed thence towards Detroit.’’ The 


made July 2, 1794, says: ‘‘I must observe with grief that the Indians never |! 
in their power to do more and have done so little.’’ E. Cruikshank (ed.), 6° 

of an Officer in the Indian Country — 1794,’’ in Magazine of West H 
(Cleveland, 1884-88), II (1885), 387. 

¢ Boyd, Vad Anthony Wayne, 323; Jacob Burnet, Notes on the Early Set 
of the North Western Territory (Cincinnati, 1847), 275 ff.; Claypoole’s Am 
Daily Advertiser, February 8, 10, 15 and 20, 1796. 

17 Richard Butler to Wayne, October 22, 1796, Wayne MSS., SVE 207 
Craig to Wayne, October 23, 1796, ibid., XLVII, 27; Cf. also Washington t M 
Henry, July 1, 1796; Jared Sparks (ed.), Writings of Washington (Boston, 185 2 
133: B.C. Steiner, The Life and Correspondence of James McHenry (Cleveland, 1 
183 

8 James Wilkinson to Carondelet, September 22, 1796, Archivo General de 
Papeles de Cuba (photostatie copy in Library of Congress), Legajo 2375, Do 
8, pp. 2045-48. 


19 Wayne to MeHenry, October 3, 1796, Wayne MSS., XLVI, 109. 
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closer communication with the national government at Phil 
Inhin while at the same time remaining accessible to the area 
En route, he became so ill from an old 


ide 
nder his command.’ 
lment, that he halted at Presque L’Isle, now Krie, Pa., where 
‘od December 15, 1796.2: Had he lived either he or Wilkinson 
e army when it was 


| 


probably would have been discharged from th 
reduced the following spring.” 

The accusations against Wilkinson and his associates by Hum- 

rey Marshall in his Western World in 1806-1807 and the 
aymities engendered by the exposure of Burr’s Conspiraes 
ened for Wilkinson a veritable Pandora’s box of trouble. His 
tion when he ‘‘double-erossed’’ Burr and arrested Adair set 
Daniel Clark Jr., Dayton, Coxe, Adair, and others at him and 


eave John Randolph a dramatic opportunity to attack Jefferson. 


Lie 


Uh 


All attention was foeused on Wilkinson: his eareer beeame 
subject of minute serutiny ; he became, some thought, the vieari 
‘T have determined to take post at Pittsburgh... L w from 
esque Isle which I mean to visit in a few days.’’ Wayne 
796, Wayne MSS., XLVIT, 80. On November 7, 1796, Wayne had written MeHenry: 

‘rom thence to Pitts 


proceed by water, in a few days, to Presque Isle and fr 


t 
where I shall remain for the remainder of the winter in order to make the 
the posts lately oceupied by the Span 


rrangements to take possession of | itely o 
n t East side of the Mississippi.’’ Wayne MSS., XLVII, 69. A notice in t 
tte for January 18, 1797, states 


to Pittsburgh. 
Announcement of Wayne’s death, General Adve ser 
Boyd, Vad Anthony Way 
result of Wayne’s victory at Fallen Timbers, t 


ind the prospective withdrawal 


January 9, 1797; 


summer of 1796, as a 


g tion of Jay’s and Pinckney’s treaties, : | 
ritish from the western posts, Congress debated proposa ré e size of 
ady small army. Some who thought the army too small, 1 rtheless 1 not 
the situation req ed that the ‘‘ Major General’? be Lue After 
siderable de e. it was decided to continue the grade of major ger i til the 
f the existing Congress, on March 3, 1797, thus passing on the respo ty of 
nti ng the grade to the neoming Congress. A bill preser ted Feb: I > 1797 
ssed 1797, vaeated the grade of ma) 1, but for a 
gadier general as the ranking officer of the arn 1 ! x cress refused 
res he grade of major general, though Wilkinson, in e meantime, | en 
signated as the eommander-in-chief. He was in Philadelp from Novembe 1796, 
April, 1797, and was present at the inauguration of President John Adams, It 
be presumed that Wilkinson did everything possible t ive the grade of major 
restored and himself appointed. Cf. Annals of Congress, 4 Cong., 1 Sess 
Sess.. Act of March 3, 1797, p- 


1410-22, 1429-30, 1462, 1573, 1575; ibid., 4 Cong., 


{merican State Pa} ers Washi eton, 1832 6] Wil tary A fF 


to MeHenry, November 12, 


that Wavne died ‘fon his way from 
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ous sacrifice on the altar of the land speeulators and of the Re 
publican opposition to Jefferson.’ Within the next few years 
he was the subject of more Congressional ‘‘ fishing expeditions” 
and, at the same time, the beneficiary of more ‘‘relief’’ legisls 
tion than has been the case with any officer who has ever sery: 
in the Army of the United States.‘ One of the by-products 
Burr’s trial in Richmond was a challenge by Wilkinson to Ra 
dolph. Randolph scornfully declined with the statement that his 
answer was ‘‘final.’’?*? But the sequel proved otherwise. T) 
challenge erystallized Randolph’s animus toward Wilkinson a: 
gave it direction. His hatred of Wilkinson and his antipathy 
Jefferson conditioned all subsequent congressional action \ 


respect to the former, but, without exception, Wilkinson emerge 


For examples, cf. John Adair to Kentucky Legislature, Mareh 1, 180 


National Intelligencer, March 4, 1807; challenge of John Adair to Wilkins 

eral Republican § Commercial Gazette, May 26, 1809; publications in tl iH 

World, reprinted in National Intelligencer, Au 

eply in rebuttal; Daniel Clark, Proofs of the Corruption of Gener 

Wilkinson (Philadelphia, 1809), mM 5 W. C. Bruce, John Ra dolph of 
(New York, 1922), IT, 350 ff. 


* Wilkinson was the subject of two military courts martial, ef. James Wilkir 


rust 15, 1806, together with W 


Vemoirs of My Own Times (Philadelphia, 1816), I and IT, passim. One of 
courts martial was held at Frederick Town, Maryland, in the fall of 1811. Wilk 
was acquitted and the action of the court approved by President Madison ‘‘ wit 
gret.’’ The second was held at Utica and Troy, New York, in January and Feb: 
1815, as a result of charges made by Seeretary of War John Armstrong J1 


kinson was ‘fhonourably aequitted’’ of all charges. In the four years precedi 


] 


first trial by military court martial, Wilkinson was the subjeet of a number 
gressional courts of inquiry. None of them came to any econelusions of impor 
so far as they affected Wilkinson’s affairs. Cf. index to Annals of Congress, 9, 10 
and 12 Congresses. These courts of inquiry were usually sponsored by John R 
and his associates in the Jeffersonian opposition. In the first session of the t 
Congress Senator Stephen R. Bradley of Vermont, one of Wilkinson’s suppo1 
introduced a bill, June 11, 1811, for the relief of Wilkinson in the amount of $4, 
‘fon account of sundry advanees’’ made by him ‘‘in the course of his milit 
vice.’’ Annals of Congress, 12 Cong., 1 Sess., 258 f.; Nites’ Req ster (Baltin 
Philadelphia, 1811-49), II (July 4, 1812), 302. At the time of the exposure of B 
Conspiracy in New Orleans, John Adair of Kentucky was one of those arrested. S 
sequently he sued Wilkinson, in the Mississippi courts, for false arrest and « 
a judgment for $2,500. As Wilkinson was unable to satisfy the judgment 
own funds, some of his friends in Congress introduced a bill for his ‘‘relief’’ 
sum of $3,000 was voted him. Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 1 Sess., 613, 619, 67 
678, 1289, 1617, 1634-37; Niles’ Register, XV (1819), 416. 


37 
5 Bruee, John Randolph, I, 350, 359, 365-66, 372, 408: Corre spo? lence bet 


James Wilkinson, John Randolph, et al., House Committee Re port (pamphlet in N 
York Public Library, [New York, 1808?]). 
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each inquisition with what amounted to a Scotch verdict 
‘not proved.’’ *° 
various factions joined ftorees immediately following the 
Nel of the first session of the tenth Congress in December, 
407.7 On January 2, 1808, Daniel Clark was able to write to 
mas Power, Wilkinson’s former agent, but at the time a 
ber of the Wilkinson opposition: ‘*The die is cast, and Wil 
son 1s accused before the House of Representatives ; or rath 
Randolph has brought forward a resolution to have an en 
ry made into his conduct, which must end in disgrace and 


ose not a mo 


Lilo 


shame. ... For heaven’s sake, my dear friend, | 
nt: time is pressing; and let what you do be well done. 


MENT 


later Clark again wrote: ‘I shall, to save us both, be obliged 


kK 


to make use of your vouchers, and happy if a prudent use ot 
mean save us both from the imputation of being vile calum 
. serve me to save yourseltf,’’ * 
Later the publication of Clark’s Proofs of the Corruption o 
General James Wilkinson in the early part of 1809 became the 
ostensible authority for the ‘‘persecution’’ of Wilkinson. This 
as a cooked-up document, much of it misleading and untrue, 
t was written by Coxe, Livingston, and ‘‘two others”? in Phil 
adelphia from ‘‘eopy’’ furnished by Clark. At the behest of 
Randolph and Clark it was rushed into print to furnish both a 
and an authority for the congressional investigations that 


motive 


followed. In all the actions of Congress, Randolph, Clark, and 
their friends furnished the votes and the accusations. On the 
other hand, Wilkinson had many strong and prominent support 
ers who were not impressed by Clark’s Proofs and who appre 

ated that Randolph was responsible for the instigation ot the 
investigations and was the motivating force back of the deliber 
ations2® Though it was necessary for him to spend much tim 


11 “with regret’’ of the action of Wilkinson’s first milit 


lkinson MSS. (in Chicago His 


Cf. Madison’s approv: 
s, II, 576. See also Wil 


t martial. Wilkinson, Memoir 


| Society), III, for letters congratulating Wilkinson on his aequittal 
Resolution of John Randolph for ‘‘an inquiry . . . into the conduct of Brigadier 
from the ¢g 


corruptly received money 


10 Cong., 1 Sess., 1257-7 


James Wilkinson [for] having... 
ment of Spain or its agents. Annals of C 
16-1378, 1387-1461; Wilkinson, Memoirs, II, 

s Daniel Clark to Thomas Power, January 2, 1808, quoted in Wilkinson, Memotrs, 

IT, 57-59; manuseript copy in Lansing MSS. (in New York Public Library 

Baltimore Whig for April 21, 1810, printed letter from Washington 
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and money preparing his defence and exonerating or justify Ing 


himself, the net result, for Wilkinson, was eonfusion to his d 


April 19, 1810, which stated that ‘‘Clark, Ned Livingston and John Randolp 


employed a man to ransack all the documents in the War Department t! 


might urge old exploded aspersions in a new form of accusation against ar 
teran.’’ There are other letters of a like nature published in subsequent iss 


the Whig. Clark’s Proofs were published serially in several contemporary news 


mong them the Federal Republ can & Commercial Advertiser in issues from §S 


ber to November, 1809. This paper also commented editorially on Clark’s pri 
Cf. thid., issues of August 31, September 1 and 2, 1809. The Baltimore IVh 
1, 1808, commenting editorially on the conclusion of Wilkinson’s ‘‘ vindication 
fore the congressional cou said: ‘fIn some of the letters of Mr. (¢ 
the writer represents him ious ¢ch er S a person who eé€an 1 
te t n his « f capable of inting, whining, et to dive into the v 
men. And in other letters, there is an equivocal squinting at Burr’s project, a g 
t what he ealls t ‘Land of Promise,’ which combined with the particulars 
ous depositions submitted to the court by General Wilkinson, conclusively go t 


blish Mr. Clark’s conivance with Colonel Burr... . the General placed Mr. C 


polities and morals in the most odious point of view imaginable and fixed uy 
the seal of infamy, by alledging his perjury, and supporting his allegations 


uppeared to be the most irrefragable testimony.’’ In its issue of July 8, 1808, 
editor of the Whig commented: ‘‘Mr. Clark appears to have forged the n 


Power in a letter to the General (the handwritir 


g having been compared 


ognized by several respectable gentlemen) demonstrates that Mr. Clark is cap 


resorting to the most detestable practices to serve his own purposes or to 1 
enemy.’’ In its issue of July 20, 1808, the Whig remarked that Wilkinson’s hor 
acquittal, which is manna to every democratic taste, is rue and wormwood ti 


ata of federalism.’’ In Mississippi Territory, on February 10, 1810, James St 


a former captain of artillery, who had resigned several years before, had stat: 
conversation with William Tharp: ‘‘Clark will give you a plantation and neg 

if you can give any statement against the General of consequence . . . mone: 
Mr. Clark was no object, let the price be what it might to obtain information ag 
the General, he [Clark] would have it, let it cost what it would.’’ Baltimore 
April 15, 1810. On Mareh 28, 1810, the Federal Republican & Commercial Gi 
reported that ‘General Poffenburg [Wilkinson] arrived in New Orleans on t 
inst., but it is supposed for the purpose of embarking for the seat of governi 
| Washington].’’ Cf. also G. T. MeDowell, ‘‘General James Wilkinson in the K 
hocker History of New York’’ in Modern Language Notes (Baltimore, 1866 
(1926), 353 f. In the fall of 1808 after Wilkinson’s first court of inquiry 
journed, Robert Goodlee Harper, was accused of ‘‘having secretly assailed 
eral’s honor.’’ Wilkinson challenged. Harper declined. Wilkinson ‘‘ posted [Har 
a swindler and an alien to honor’’ and proclaimed him ‘‘a coward because he | 


a bully. Baltimore Whig, October 1, 1808; the challenge and resulting corres 


dence are printed in the Philadelphia General Advertiser, November 1, 1808, and 
National Intelligencer, November 4, 1808. On October 28, 1808, Wilkinson, fr 


Baltimore, wrote his friend, General Henry Dearborn, then secretary of war: ‘‘ 


is sore and sulky — afraid of being Horse Whipt — and there are villians who s 
will cane me I mean to give him or any of the scoundrels who side wit! 


opportunity, but know well no man living dare make the attempt.’’ ALS in Lib 
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tractors and his own restoration to duty and continuance in rank 
and command.” 


In view of the animosities involved and the lengths to which 
fo to secure his eouvietion, it is 


pertinent to inquire how it was possible for Wilkinson to secure 


acquittal by this court of inquiry and subsequent ones, as well as 


his enemies were prepared to 


by the two military courts martial before which he was tried. He 
eseaped both penalty and reprimand on technicalities and omis- 


sion of evidence. Such things don’t just happen. Apparently his 


them 
was willing to produce evidence, if they had it, that would con 
Jusively have convicted Wilkinson of wrong-doing. To } 


ease was as strong as that of his accusers. Perhaps none of 


rave done 
so might have reacted as unfavorably on the accusers as on the 
accused. Viewed from one angle it would appear that Wilkinson 
as able to secure acquittal through the sheer weight of the 
‘eyidenee’’? which he was able to bring before his judges. His 
accusers were overcome as much by the inability of the judges 


ngress. F. H. Claiborne whose testimony is reliable wrote that ‘‘ John Rand 


1} 


{1 Wilkinson because Jefferson esteemed him.’’ F. H. Claiborne, Mississipp Jack 
Miss., 1880), 247. 
Clark, Power, Edward Livingston, and John Randolph were character ~ 


‘The Conspirators’’ in a letter to the Baltimore Whig of November 8, 1808. They 

described as ‘‘English factionists [and] desperate Americans [Joined in| a 
nable opposition.’’ Several months later, the anti-Jefferson Federal Re 

Commercial Gazette, May 11, 1810, stated editorially that Wilkinson 
ted a ‘bundle of papers containing all the evidence’’ agai 


gainst him and refused 
give it up. In its issue of August 25, 1810, it reported that ‘‘General Wilki . 
great anxiety respecting the report of the Committee of the House of Repress 
es against him is not reconcilable with a consciousness of innocence... the p 
] dy satisfied with the evidence of his guilt. ... We do rt ¢ t we 
forbear to teach the public, in order by misrepreste I ( their 
pathy if it is possible... he has never wanted for defenders in Baltimore.’’ In 
s connection, it may be noted that apparently the great rt, pe 5 * Wil 
kinson’s defense funds were derived from the sale of most, if 1 0 mal g 
ls in Kentucky. On July 3, 1811, Wilkinson sold more that 65,000 acres of 
ning lands in Kentucky, a lot in Frankfort, Kentucky, and some lar n D yin 
Island, Mobile Bay, Alabama, to Elias B. Caldwell, a leading lawyer ar 1 friend in 
Washington, D.C., who was for many years clerk of the U. S. Supreme Cour W. R 
n (ed.), ‘‘Old Kentucky Entries and Deeds,’’ in Filson Club Publicat S 
lis) 1884-). no. 34 (1926), 542. For Wilkinson’s acquittal by court m a] 
restoration to command, ef. entries of September 1 and December 25, 1811, J. G. 
s Vemoirs (Worcester, Massachusetts, 1890), 96, 98, based on his contemporary 
vuublie Address’? of congratulation to General Wilkinson Intelligenc 
r, February 27, 1812; return of Wilkinson to his comman } 


din New Orleans, ibid.: April 
ll and May 26, 1812. 
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to s\ nthecize the ‘‘evidence’’ which he presented and thus to pr 

vent a reasoned conclusion, as from the confusion of mind thus 
created.”? Because of the personalities involved —in fact, Wil 
kinson’s trials all narrowed down to personalities rather than to 
a consideration of actions —the judges, after being subjected 
to the weight of testimony offered, apparently, were willing and 
glad to be able to find any legitimate excuse in order to be able 
to render a ‘‘not proved”’ verdict. In any case, Wilkinson, con 
vineed many of his honesty and of the fact that he was perse 
cuted. Roger B. Taney, afterwards chief justice, served as his at 
torney at his first court martial in 1811 and, on Wilkinson’s ac 
quittal, refused to accept a fee in order to evidence the sincerity 
of his econduet of the detense.*” 

After Wilkinson’s several trials and aequittals he was 1 
stored to command at New Orleans where he was serving at t! 
beginning of the War of 1812. In the early part of 1815, acting o1 
orders, he marched against and easily took Mobile from thi 


The voluminous testimony submitted by Wilkinson and printed in the Anna 


Congress covering his several courts of inquiry and courts martial, the numerous 
gressional publications, including the report of the Bacon Committee of the H 

of Representatives in 1811, as well as the material included in volumes It and If] 
Wilkinson ’s Memoirs will serve to illustrate this statement. Niles’ Register of Oct 
12, 1811, remarks that ‘‘The courts-martial at Fredericktown are going on sl 
with the evidence in the ease of General Wilkinson. The testimony is very volumin 
it is supposed it will be three months, at least, before they will be able to get thi 


the business,’’ Niles’ Register, I (1811), 102. General Peter Ganesvoort, the preside 


of Wilkinson’s court martial which sat at Frederick from September 11 to Decen 
25, 1811, wrote frequently to his wife concerning the progress of the trial. He 
mented particularly on the slowness of the proceedings, which he ascribed to the gr 
number of witnesses and to the delay in their arrival, to the length of the testi 
to the objections raised by Wilkinson against Walter Jones, the prosecuting 
advocate, and to the fact that Wilkinson required six to eight days for the del 
of his address to the court. Ganesvoort MSS. (in New York Publie Library), K 


G typed transcripts military papers. Madison wrote Jefferson, February 
1812: ‘‘among other jobs on my hands is the case of Wilkinson. His defence fills six 
or seven hundred pages of the most collossal paper. The minutes of the Court, 


written and printed testimony are all in proportion. A month has not yet carrie 
I 


s through the whole.’’ W. C. Rives, Life and Times of James Madison (Boston, 15 
68), II, 526. 


2B. C. Steiner, Life of Roger Brooke Taney (Baltimore, 1922), p. 67; Nat 
Cyclopedia of American Biography (New York, 1898), I, 27; Samuel Tyler, Mer 
of Roger B. Taney (Baltimore, 1872), 104-105; E. S. Delaplaine, ‘‘Chief Just 
Roger B. Taney: His Career at the Frederick Bar,’’ in Maryland Historical Ma 
ne (Baltimore, 1906-), XIII (1918), 109-42; John T. Scharf, History of Wes 


Maryland Baltimore, 1879), I, 396. 
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ik Spanish forees defending it.’ On his return to New Or- 


< he found an order, which had reached there shortly before 


s arrival, to report to the seat of government at Washington. 
s old friend John Armstrong, now secretary of war in place 
is, wrote Wilkinson to hasten northward, significantly 


idding in a personal letter: ‘‘Why should you remain in your 
| of cypress, When patriotism and ambition, equally invite to 
here grows the laurel.’’** On his arrival in mid-summer 
Wilkinson accompanied Armstrong to the Canadian frontier 
ere, as ranking officer, he assumed command. Undoubtedly the 
01 al order from Armstrong was prompted by old friendship, 
assigning him as a collaborator with Hampton, an old 


nemy, Wilkinson was deprived of any chance that he might 
had for suecess.*? And to make matters worse Armstrong 
of Mobile in April, 1813, P. J. Hamilton, Colonial 


csinson and the e¢apture 


n, 1897), 410-15; Wilkinson’s orders re Mobile, 


'-42; accounts of the taking of M hile, quoted in National | f 
, and 29, 1813; Wilkinson presented with congrat y 3 thie 
f M le, April 18, 1813, ibid., May 28, 1813. 
g to Wilkinson, March 12, 1813, in Wilkinson’s Me III, 342. O 
6, 1513, writing regarding military affairs, Armstrong informed William 
r of the Philadelphia Aurora that ‘‘ Wilkinson has squatted himself down 
ns, among fens and marshes and cypress, like a goose. He must come 


lin Historical Maaa e, LV (Series 


the country of Laurel.’’ Quoted 
Wilkinson came north from New 
C% le stine Lave u Tr 


When General Orleans he was 

nsiderable party, ineluding his second wife, 

married in New Orleans on March 5, 1810. Marriage contract. Ree 

Mary’s Chapel of the Ursulines Convent, New Orleans, Louisiana, IT, 32 B: Wi 
Judge Harry Toulmin, June 29, 1813, quoted in Claiborne, Miss ; 

kins traveled eastward from New Orleans through 

, where he was extensively wined and dined. Most of the remainder 


e, Georg 


rney through Georgia, North Carolina, and ( 
party arrived in Washington on July 31, 1813. Wilkinson, MV 
Vational Intelligencer. Julv 27 and A igust 3, 1813; Wilkinson t Arm 


July 20, 1813, in Miseellaneous MSS. (in 1 


Wilkinson establishe 
f proceeded to the Canadian frontier via New York 


ennsylvania Historical Society, 


1 his wife and her sister, probably in Baltimo 


t ill 


Wilkinson ’s acquittal by his second court martial in April, 1815, Mrs. Wilkins n 
turned to New Orleans. National Intelligencer, August 24, 1813: William 
Wilkinson, August 15, 1815, in Wilkinson MSS in Chieago Historical 


Society), IV, 102. 
Swift, Memoirs, 112, 122, 136. Swift wrote 
ews with General Wilkinson his expressions implied a 


rence of the War Department, and in fact the pr 


his diary on August 9, 1813: ‘*In 


strong] did lessen the influence of General Wilkinson. The cont mp | I mn wit 
ral Wade] Hampton was a subject of discourse and General Wilkinson indulged 
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himself insisted on being in the field with the troops exercising 
the privilege of command without assuming its responsibilties 
To add to his troubles Wilkinson’s health was very poor and 
was frequently confined to his tent.“’ He and Armstrong soo 
found that fighting demoralized and none-too-well-led Spanis! 
troops and small bands of Indians was one thing; fighting wel! 
organized, well trained, and well led British regulars and Cai 
dian militia was quite another. General Swift, Wilkinson’s 
engineer officer, thought the ensuing failure of the campaign du 
to delay in getting started, to bad food and water, and to 
ousy and the reviving of feuds and party feelings in the arm 


) publie expression of his dislike to General Hampton ... his remarks | 
s and party feelings of the army.’’ Ibid., 112. In Novemb 
hat ‘*Whatever may have been the influence of General Arms 


ise in activity of preparation to move the arm 


6 Numerous letters from members of the army to friends at home, as | 
the National Intelligencer testify to Wilkinson’s ill health. On Septembe 


Wilkinson was said to be ill at Fort George; on October 28 he was ‘very 


November 30 he was ‘‘sick’?’; and on December 7 he was ‘‘seriously indispos 
General Morgan Lewis, Wilkinson’s second in command, in letters to his wit 
in Oetober and November, 1813, made frequent mention of Wilkinson’s hea 


+ 


acterizing him as ‘‘very feeble.’’ Julia Delafield, Life of Francis Lewis a 


a 
Lewis (New York, 1877), quoting letter from Lewis to his wife, November 


p. 94. Cf. also tbid., 88, 91. 94, 97, and 100. Swift recorded: ‘‘Our chiefs 
and... Wilkinson and Lewis had not a day of sound health.’’ Entry of N 
91. 1813, Swift, Memoirs, 122. 

7 Swift states that ‘‘one of the main eauses of delay is bad bread and « 

health.’’ Entry of November 21, 1813, ibid. A good account of 

y Colonel Isaae A. Coles, 20th Infantry, who was a cousin of Mrs. Dolly 
in a ‘‘eonfidential’’ letter to Richard Rush, March 12, 1813. This letter w 
six months before Wilkinson assumed command. Among other things Col 
‘¢‘The regular infantry are without discipline, are reduced & dispirited, 
scarcely a man in the whole line who has not, or is not suffering from cold 
dysentery Archer’s company have never been practiced in the use of their g 
the volunteers have evinced a mutinous spirit & our guard tents have more t 
been filled with them.’’ Monroe Papers (in New York Publie Library). A ye 
the situation had not improved, especially as to morale. W. P. Preston, who ! 

the frontier to see his brother, Col. J. P. Preston, 23d Infantry, w 
Chrysler ’s Field, November 11, 1813, wrote Monroe, from Plattsburg, New 
April 27, 1814: ‘‘The ardor of the officers is abated, discipline is unattended t 
of course the worst consequences ensue today they have one commander, tomo! 
nother and so on subject to all the whims and eaprices of each, Our military 
doleful situation.’’ Jbid.; B. L. C. Wailes, Memoir of Leonard C 
1813’ 


(Natehez, 1928), 20 f. In a letter from ‘‘Hdqrs. Plattsburg, November 21, 
Monroe, Hampton wrote: ‘The papers [are to] . . . demonstrate to your satisfact 


insidious blow is aimed at my reputation, if not at my destructior 
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rhe continued presence of Armstrong and his interference with 
‘he conduct of operations, because it tended to lessen the influ 


anee of Wilkinson and to bring about a confusion of authority, 
rise to serious trouble which soon resulted in open es 


ngement and to the ultimate failure of the eampaign.** Wil- 
red to Washington 


+ 
i 


Lica 


kinson was relieved of his command and orde 
here he was in the fall of 1814 when the British took and 
irned the city.’ Wilkinson was not liked by Madison, who had 


\V 


‘ 
by how many hands. One I am sure of, and I am not certain but on a thor 
stigation it will be found to be directed by mort As s I detest 
1 n r I should be gratified to see [an official investigat and glory 
g Ol f its objects. This is a private letter, and its only aim is to guard some 
v. whose minds are above personal prejudices, against the effects of insidious art 
Upon these papers I shall make no commer ilthough some of them would 
s many as the Oracles of Delphos. Neither shall I make a single pr fess ; 
se | nsider good motives a poor and sneaking apology for weak and bad 
Actions. In a word I ask nor expect from any quarter a tittle more than my 
e.’ “‘Calendar of Letters and Papers of General Wade Hampton, August 21 
mber 20, 1813,’’ in Monroe Papers. 
um Duane to Monroe, August 10, 1814, commenting on the efforts to direct 
ng from Washington, after Armstrong’s return there, wrote: ‘‘The War De 
has always unfortunately entered too much into remot details.’’ Monroe 
ers. Shortly after his return to Washington on June 27, 1814, Wilkinson set t 
establish a defence of his conduct in the Canadian campaigt He wrote t 
Ss les and iton, editors of the National Intelligencer, an elaborate accoun 
fence of his leadership, together with an ¢ tended correspondence between 
f and Armstrong. Cf. National Intelligencer, June 27, July 30, August 2 and 
S14: Barent Gardinier (ed.), The Examiner New York, 1813-14), Ll, 188-9 
\rmstrong set forth his side of the campaign in John Armstrong, Notices of the 
} f 1812 (New York, 1840) and in a review of Wilkinson’s Me? gs which ap 
n the Literary & Scientific Repository New York, 1820-22), I (1820), 1-24, 
71 and II, 86, 106-37. When General George Izard was detailed to relieve Winder, 
ad himself relieved Wilkinson, he wrote Monroe to ask ‘‘what Degree of Re 
S lity I am to have in the Exercise of my Functions as ¢ mmander of any 
f the United States.’’ Izard to M mroe, ine 2, 1S] Mi nroe Pape rs. Office rs 
army and the public had come to look on Monroe as Secretary of War rather 
n Armstrong. On May 24, 1814, Izard had written Monroe: ‘‘T will not conceal 
my disappointment on taking the command of what was « illed the Army 
3 Q) irte? Instead of a Foree respectable by ts Numbers nd Dise pline | 
found the wretched and ragged Remnant of what had undergone the Fatigues of the 
st winter’s deplorable attempt on the Enemy’s Frontier. The Northern Army of the 
2000 effective men. ... [I eannot move]... I 


than 


Monroe Papers. 


ted States consists of less 
‘*arrested 


no means of Transportation either by Land or Water 
General Morgan Lewis did not think that Wilkinson would be 
t he either has been or will be removed from command of the army, perhaps 
nt of his health. Delafield, 

to his wife, March 


on May 21, 1814, 


the same way as Dearborn was, 

.. Morgan Lewis, 102, quoting letter from General Lewis 
> 

1 Albany, from the Canadian frontier, 


ntl 


14. Wilkinson reachec 
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approved ‘‘with regret’’ his acquittal by a court martial in 1812. 
nor by Monroe, the secretary of state, who wrote he ‘‘would 
rather be shot than serve under Wilkinson.’’ *’ Beeause of the 
unsavory notoriety attached to his name it was easy to prefer 
charges against Wilkinson and to have them heard. This Arn 
strong did, but essentially they were so flimsy and unsubstant 
that, despite strenuous efforts and a not too favorable court, 
Wilkinson was again acquitted and restored to duty.’ Bui 
if in Washin; 
June 30, 1814, 
10 Quoted in Denis T. Lynch, Party Battles of Fifty Years (New York, 


11 Armstrong originally ordered a court of inquiry in accordance with W 


rton on June 27, 1814. National Intelligence a. May 21 


request. Armstrong to Col. Henry Atkinson, March 24, 1814, quoted in W 
Memoirs, 11, appendix L, and also ibid., 370. A month later Armstrong t 


mprudent to go on, as was intended, with an investigation into your m 

t present. You will choose between Philadelphia, Baltimore, and <A: 
as a place of residence, report your arrival, and await further orders.’ 
to Wilkinson, April 28, 1814, quoted in tbid., 493. On May 23, 1814, in 
etter from Wilkinson of May 6, 1814, Armstrong changed the court of 
2 military court martial. Jbid., 371. The orders for the court martial we 
Washington, November 18, 1814, the court to meet in Utica, New York, J 
1815, with authority to adjourn the place of meeting to Albany or Troy, N 
Ibid., 2, 5. The court met at the York House, Utiea, New York, January 
1815, and then adjourned to Troy where it held its first meeting in the C 
January 16, 1815. [bid., 4-6. Testimony was taken for the next two months. On M 
i7 Wilkinson began the presentation of his defence and continued for sey 
On March 21. IS15, the court convened and *« Decided, That no censure ait 
the accused, from all or any of the specifications.’’ Wilkinson was adjudg 
Guilty’? and ‘‘Honorably Acquitted of all and every of the charges and s] 
tions against him exhibited.’’ Ibid., 331-496. Wilkinson went immediately 
rton where he arrived April 38, 1815. National Intelligencer, April 8, 1815 
issue of April 27, 1815, the Intelligencer published a not unfavorable comment 
outeome of the trial. Cf. also Niles’ Register, VIIE (i815), 114, 145. 

When the court met in Troy, January 16, 1815, after its adjournment from 
Wilkinson ‘‘being asked if he objected to any of the members,’’ found that M 
Van Buren, the future president of the United States, had been ‘‘ specially desig 
as a **Special Judge Advoeate’’ and that he was expected to conduct the cas 
prosecution (that is, Armstrong). The original orders for the court, listing t 
nel and dated November 14, 1814, did not inelude Van Buren’s name. He 
reptitiously appointed in orders dated December 14, 1814. Wilkinson gave as s 
his reasons for objecting to Van Buren, that ‘‘he did not belong to the pul 
viee,’’ that he could not be appointed, under the Act of January 11, 1812, 
ing courts martial, ‘‘ because the act does not authorize the appointment of 
advocate, for a particular case,’’ because Van Buren ‘‘had not been nominated t 
approved by the Senate... [and could] not prosecute in the name of the U: 
States.’’ After ‘‘full and deliberate discussion ... the court ... decided 
Van Buren cannot be recognized as special judge advocate on the present 
Wilkinson, Memoirs, III, 3-16. The National Intelligencer of January 26, 1815, q 
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that time the war had ended and, the army was immediately and 


lrastically reduced. Wilkinson was one of those who was hon 
rably discharged. Most of the older officers, of all ranks, were 
wise discharged or chose to resign. Certainly it is not appar 
that there was any invidious distinetion with respeet to 


\\ itkinson.** 


et from the Albany Argus relative to the rejection of Van B n. with the 
that ‘‘the court martial for the trial of General Wilkinson being a matter 
ble general interest and its recent | pl edings ng exeited 
sity, we have taken pains to obtain corre fort r f ving may 

> The Argus Ss qu t p! ted s stunt \ e san n eontan | 

c n’s Mer the s S ¢ res ag st Wilkins vas ‘* Drunk 


7 78. Se a 

t?? ENCE May 1S] This por ng 

t of a great number of officers in the regul S slime f o 
vy rank raised a storm of est fro hose affected. Committees of Disbanded 
were organized at many points and presented Addresses to various members 

ss Many letters were p blished in the y lie pres ] P f P ‘ 
) nded Offieers,’’ ibid., July 25 and August 21, 1815. Cf. also the personnel 

Board of Selection of Officers in ibid., April 20, 1815. 

gh neither Madison nor Monroe had any great liking for Wilkinson, their 
hat was decently due him, in view of his long, if not always rable, 
the army, caused them to search about for some berth f m in the 

¢ nt service. As early as Mareh 13, 1815, Dallas, the acting seeretary of w 
Monroe, then secretary of state, considered the assignment of Wilkinson as 


fficer in New York [because it would | a comfortable berth.’’ Dallas to 


Monroe, March 18, 1815, quoted in G. M. Dallas, Life a Letters of A. J. Dallas 


phia, 1877), 136: Monroe to Dallas, Mareh 13, 1815, . But on April 10, 

18 Madison writing to Monroe, in answer to a letter from Monroe of April 8, r 
g¢ Wilkinson, though characterizing his case as ‘‘distressing,’’ did not think 

New York naval office a suitable berth. He suggested Wilkinson be offered the 
ntment as one of the commissioners to run the boundary line between the United 


nd Canada as provided for in the Treaty of Ghent As an ternative the 
tion as superintendent of Indian affairs was suggested. Madison to Monroe, April 
1815, Cale ndar of Monroe Pape rs (Wasl ing te 1893 152: d. to May 
1815, tbid., 153. On May 24 Madison wrote Dallas, suggesting the poss bility 


ppointing Wilkinson as superintendent of Indian affairs or alternatively as a 


ssioner to treat with the Indians in a making a settlement as result of the 
w conditions resulting from the Treaty of Ghent. Dallas, Life of Dallas, 427. 


rently Wilkinson was tendered the appointment as a commissioner to treat with 
Indians, but declined the offer in a ‘‘rage.’’ William Henry Harrison was ap 
nted. Dallas to Monroe, May 28, 1815, Dallas, Life of Dallas, 431; D. B. Goebel, 
William Henry Harrison (Indianapolis, 1926), 209-11; Madison to Monroe, June 14, 


1815, Calendar Monroe Papers, 153. Still another suggestion was to ‘* provid for him 


xt 
f the testimor taken eS ane 
Wilkinson, Wemoirs, ILI, 19-20, 458-59. All of J 
] ratiy d this « rye see espe y y 
i | | M nt bid., III 
l, General M Porter, and Genet Alexand y Baty 
tor cweneral,. Gene ses 
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Atter leaving the army in 1815, Wilkinson lived in Philadel] 


phia where he was busily occupied for over a year in writing his 
Memoirs. On publication, he settled on his plantation below Ney 


Orleans on the Mississippi.** But after a few years of planting 
cotton and sugar, driven by a restless spirit and by the need for 
recouping his shattered fortune, he engaged, with varying sue 
cess, with others, in efforts to secure land grants for colonizing 


purposes in Texas.** He was in the City of Mexico in the further 


abroad’? as consul at Bordeaux, France. Ibid., 152. On August 3, 1815, Dallas w 
Madison that ‘‘The case of General Wilkinson . . . [is] urged on me’? and ask 
rity “*to create [a] vacane[y] in the Collectorship at New York’? for 

Dallas, Life of Dallas, 436. On August 10, Madison replied to Dallas that ‘‘T} 

of General Wilkinson [is]... embarrassing, but the mode of relief merits ser 
consideration also. After the language with which General Wilkinson met the off 
treat with the Indians it ought to be well ascertained before another be mad 
the motives to it will not be misinterpreted.’’ Ibid., 440. The efforts of the 
istration came to nought, largely, perhaps, because Wilkinson was too hard to + 
On August 9, 1815, William Wilson, a friend, wrote Wilkinson: ‘*that many f 
[were] rising up in your favor that had before been against you... they think 
eated.’’ Wilkinson MSS. (in Chicago Historical Society), ry. 102. I; 


cruelly tr 
fall of 1815 Wilkinson settled himself in Philadelphia to write his memoirs, | 
apparently given up all hope or intention of returning to government service 
parently Wilkinson, during the fall of 1815, busied himself with lobbying 


Maryland legisl: 


ure for a pension. In any ease, he was awarded a pension of ‘' 
pay of a Colonel of dragoons for life’’ beeause he ‘did not receive the comm 
money of five years pay in lieu of the half pay for life promised to the offic 
soldiers who continued in service to the end of the war.’’ Philadelphia Aurora, ] 
ruary 13 and 22, 1816; G. M. Brumbaugh (ed.), Maryland Records (Baltin 
1915-1928), ITI, 408. 

43 James Wilkinson to Solomon Van Rensselaer, December 14, 1819. quot 
Ienkel’s Catalogue 842 (1900), 76. Six months after his arrival in New 0: 
from Philadelphia, Wilkinson wrote his friend, M. H. Thompson, a Baltimor 


chant, that he was 


employing all my disposable means, to inerease my ma 
of negroes. ... Adhering to my determination to make myself independent by 
tion and Industry, before I again go into the World, I decline all company, 
all publie appointments, and in my Books, my Pen, my divine little Creole ar 
charming little Girls, I enjoy more tranquillity and happiness than I have 
rienced in my variegated Life.’’ Wilkinson to Thompson, January 14, 1818, 
lington MSS. (in University of Pittsburgh). Wilkinson wrote his friend T 
Aspinwall, U. S. Consul at London, England, in the same vein, adding that he p 
to ‘‘send out another volume [of his reeently completed Memoirs] which wil 
prize revolutionary incidents.’’? Wilkinson to Aspinwall, September 26, 1817, 
kinson MSS, (in New York Historical Society). 

44 When Wilkinson was making his preparations to go to Mexieo he wrote Pres 
James Monroe of the fact. Wilkinson to Monroe, May 20, 1821, Monroe Papers 


his arrival 


in the City of Mexieo he wrote Monroe again of the disposition 
acter of the Mexican people and told of his influence with the Mexican leaders. H 


offered his services to aid the movement for annexation of Mexico to the U 


: 
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nee of one of his projects when he died on December 28, 1825, at 
the age of 68. A funeral procession made up ot distinguished 
public and private personages resident in and about Mexico 


States Wilkinson to Monroe, May 11, 1822, in ibid. In the spring of 1823, Wilkinson 


g 
wrote his friend Thomas Aspinwall in London: ‘*I came here to restore a Constitu 
shattered by hard labor, on the Delta of the Mississippi, in pursuit of that Ind 

e which I would not barter [you know] for all the gifts & goods, subject t 


sposition of the little Jesuit Maddisi n or h Ss B faced SUCCLSSOT M nroe; | was 


brated & little known Region. . l was fol 


is also to take a peep at this cele 
wed by certain claims of my Friends against this Country [Mexico], for Cash, Arms 
Munitions of War furnished [General Mina?] during the Revolutionary conflict 


nd have been detained here by delusive assurances, from the Government, of a 


tory adjustment, which I have still to seek, 1 new order of ngs 
mise to be more auspicious. I am |} if to depart hence about 


however } 
mmencement of June.’’ Wilkinson to Aspinwall, April 17, 1823, in New York 
iibrary Bulletin (New York, 1897-), IIIT (1899). The ‘‘ new order of things,’’ 


sed by the overthrow, of Iturbide, did not benefit Wilkinson. He remained in the 


City of Mexico, in the meantime, opening negotiations with the government for a land 
ssion in what is now Texas. Wilkinson to John S. Williams ‘‘near Baltimore,’ 

em 1822 (ALS courtesy Mr. Thomas W. Streeter, Morristown, New Jersey 
meantime Wilkinson commissioned himself a sort of ex-officio minister and 


to give advice to the Emperor Itur! Wilkinson to Iturbide, September 
1822, and November 18, 1822, in Hispanic American Historical ' Revieu saltimor 
18-), IT (1918), 164-80. He also interested himself in Stephen F. Austin’s efforts 


n concessions in what is now Texas and furnished him with a letter of intro 


lated May 15, 1822, quoted in ‘‘ Austin Papers’? in American Historical 
Association Report, 1919, II, 516-17. On March 6, 1823, Wilkinson'wrote Austin that 
was ‘‘desirous of procuring the location of a good tract of land for the settle 


9 


of three hundred families.’’ Jbid., I, 583. To this effort, which was fin 


rowned with suecess, he devoted the remainder of his life, at the same time at 
npting to close the aceounts of individuals who put claims into his hands for 
ances to the [Mexican] Republic many years ago. Nathaniel Cox, from New 
Orleans, to Stephen F, Austin, June 3, 1824, ibid., II, 807. To expedite action on his 
ms and land grant applications, Wilkinson presented the Mexican Congress with a 
irge painting of George Washington, but the gesture does not seem to have aces lerat 
1 matters any. Entries of July 22 and 30, 1823, J. A. Mateos, Historia Parliamentaria 
e los Congresos Mexicanos (Mexico City, 1877-86), II, 451, 457; Richmond Enquirer, 


December 13, 1823. On March 21, 1824, Wilkinson wrote Jefferson that he was ‘‘ detain 


‘ 


here [in Mexico] an involuntary exile’’ and could not decide ‘‘ whether I have been 
ped or deceived.’’ Wilkinson to Jefferson, March 21, 1834, Jefferson MSS. (in Li 


brary of Congress). Several months later he wrote his son that ‘‘the affairs of the 


try are in extreme jeopardy.’’ Wilkinson to Joseph Biddle Wilkinson, September 
1824 (ALS in the possession of Mrs. Henry T. Staats Jr., San Gabriel California 


in a postscript: ‘‘I have just made a contract apparently for a claims 


idjustment.’’ Later he sought ‘‘credentials’’ from the American minister, Joel R. 


insett. Wilkinson to Poinsett, July 9, 1825, Poinsett Papers (in Pennsylvania His 


al Society). Finally, he was able to ‘‘send his son in New Orleans... a rough 


raft of Land in the province of Texas, which is at my opti yn.’’ Wilkinson to J. B 


Wilkinson, February 25, 1825 (ALS in possession of Mrs. W. H. Palmer Jr., St. 
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City accompanied the body to the grave in the cemetery of thi 
Church of San Miguel. In 1860 the graveyard was discontinued 
and the bodies were removed. As there was no permanent head 
stone on General Wilkinson’s grave its identity was lost and h 
now rests in a nameless grave —a vault under the little Church 
of San Miguel.*° 


Davids, Pennsylvania). But before he could fulfill the eonditions of the g 
Wilkinson died and the option lapsed. Cf. Niles’ Register, XXIX (1826 
Wilkinson did not go to Mexico as an agent of the American Bible Society, 

been sometimes stated, nor did he become interested in the distribution of Bibles 


until the last year of his stay in Mexico, He had, however, for some years beer | 
member of the society. American Bible Society, First Annual Report (New York 
1817), and Tenth Report, 1826, pp. 5, 24; James Milnor, Secretary for Foreign | 
respondence, American Bible Society, to Joel R. Poinsett, March 10, 1826, Amer 
Bible Society, Letter Book, May 11, 1826, p. 40. 

45 General Wilkinson died in his cottage ne: f Mexico, Decemt 


1825. after a long and painful illness. The immediate cause of his death s¢ 


r the City ¢ 


have been an overdose of laudanum or opium, taken to relieve pain resulting 
acute dysentery or diarrhoea, from which he had suffered for many years, as 
many others who lived for any time on the frontier. He was aceorded a large fur 
all important officials of the Mexican government as well as members of the 
matic corps and many prominent citizens accompanying the body to the grave. W 
kinson was not in dire poverty, but, on the contrary, had sueceeded in his n 
to Mexico, which was to settle claims of American citizens against the M 
government and to obtain a large grant of land for colonizing purposes. M. A. H 
Letters of an American Traveler (New York, 1932), 157. General Wilkinsor 
though a Protestant was buried in the cemetery of the Roman Catholie Cl 
the parish of the Archangel San Miguel of Mexico, but his grave was markt 
with a wooden cross. National Intelligencer, February 11 and 21, 1826. In 1860, 
it beeame necessary to exhume the bodies in the little cemetery, his grave c 
be located or identified and he, with many others, is now buried in a commo! 
under the church. Gulf States Historical Magazine (Montgomery, Alabama, 1902 


I (1902). 288: Senate Executive Documents, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., no. 6. 
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HENRY A. WISE AND THE VIRGINIA FIRE EATERS 
OF 1856 


By Clement Eaton 


In 1856 the state of Virginia became the most virile advoeate 
‘southern rights. Virginia was not naturally fitted for such a 
rdle. The fire eater, indeed, had little faith in the willingness of 
this creat border state to join the movement for southern inde 
yendence. Beverley Tucker, professor of law at William and 
Mary College, wrote contemptuously of his native state taking 


that she was ‘‘sunk in the slough of democracy, which has no 
sense of honor.’’? 


any part in initiating the secession of the South. He lamented 


Another Virginia fire eater, Edmund Ruffin, 
expressed the belief that the trading politicians of the South, in 
which elass he placed Governor Wise, would betray the South 
for political office.” How could a state, so disunified internally, 


Vil 


1a large transmontane section of doubtful loyalty to slavery, 
become the aggressive leader of southern rights? Yet the presi 
dential election of 1856, when the newly born Republican party 
was developing amazing strength at the North, aroused the Old 
Dominion to bitter defiance. South Carolina, to whom the fire 
eaters looked as to a tower of strength, surrendered the post ot 
leadership temporarily to Virginia. Robert Barnwell Rhett, the 
greatest of the Carolina fire eaters, was in profound political 
retirement, and the erisis of 1856 did not eall him into battle. 
That Virginia should become the most outstanding champion of 
the pro-southern party at this time was due largely to the belliger 
ent personality of her governor, Henry A. Wise, and to the parti 
san zeal of her Democratic press. 

Henry A. Wise was well suited to be ‘‘the Partisan Leader’’ 
portrayed by Beverley Tucker in his fiery secession novel. Wise 
was, however, preéminently a politician consumed by a passion 


William P. Trent, William Gilmore 


Simms Boston, 1892), 186 
Avery Craven, Edmund Ruffin, Southerner (New York, 1932), 168 
Laura A. White. Robert Barnwell Rhett: Father S¢ New York, 1931 
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for high national office, not an out and out fire eater.* The try 
fire eater despised the trading politician of the South. Men lik 
Rhett and Yancey sacrificed brilliant national careers because ot 
their austere devotion to the interests of the South. Rhett wrote 
to Senator Hunter of Virginia: ‘‘ My dear Hunter, [ am sick and 
disgusted with the meanness and falsehood of the Democratic 
Party, whilst I detest the open, impudent despotism of th 
other. I will associate with the Demoeratie Party, but will n 

consent to follow it, have wearied with fighting for a Party whic! 
you must immediately turn round to oppose. We of the Sout! 
will be ruined, unless we will act independently of both par 
ties.’’ 


The radicalism of Wise, on the other hand, was ten 


pered by his zeal to hold the Democratic party together and 
satisfy his longing for office. He was willing, therefore, to codpe: 
ate with the northern democracy to secure the rights of the Sout 
within the Union. Nevertheless, Wise had the fire eater’s extren 
regard for ‘‘honor.’’ No man could resent more bitterly than 
the attempt to deny the South equality in the territories o1 
encroach upon its ‘‘peeuliar institution.’’? It was this rather 
artificial concept of honor that, at times, drove Henry A. Wis 
to utter as violent threats of secession as any Rhett ever mad 


Wise was fitted by temperament to be the champion of sout! 
ern rights against what he regarded as the ceaseless aggressio 
of the North. When he entered Congress as an extremely yout! 
ful member, the aged John Quincey Adams referred to him as tl 
successor to John Randolph of Roanoke, ‘‘with his tartness, his 
bitterness, his malignity, and his ineonsistencies.’’® It was 
Henry A. Wise, who, in season and out, attacked the abolitio 
ists, insisted on the most rigid application of the ‘‘Gag Resolu 
tion,’’ and led the southerners in an exodus from the halls ol 
Congress when Slade undertook to criticize the slave system 0! 
the South. Something of the spirit of the crusader flamed up 1 

4Robert Toombs to W. W. Burwell, November 20, 1857: ‘‘ Wise is crazy for t 
Presidency, and that disease unsettles the best intellects.’’ Ulrich B. Phillips 
Correspondence of Robert Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell Cobb, in Am 
ican Historical Association Annual Report, 1911, Il, 426. 

5 Charles H. Ambler (ed.), Correspondence of Robert M. T. Hunter, Amer 
Historical Association Annual Report, 1916, II, 71. 

6 Entry of February 6, 1834, Charles F. Adams (ed.), The Memoirs of 
Quincy Adams (Philadelphia, 1876), IX, 88. 
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im as he rose to the defense of his section under attack from the 
anti-slavery agitators. Passionately he exclaimed, when only 
ten Senators voted against receiving abolition petitions: ‘*The 
South lies low and bleeding. Oh God! for energy for the ocea 
7 By a torrent of words, bitter, sardonic, eloquent, he 
assailed the abolitionists of the North, and especially J. Q. 
Adams, for long hours in the House of Representatives, until his 
voice lost its ringing quality and broke into ‘‘a ehildish treble.’’ § 


SiQil. 


His reputation as a fanatical southerner thus gained in Con 
rress, acquired new brilliance by his campaign for governor 


against the Know Nothings in 1855. During an inerediblv stren- 
uous campaign from one end of the state to the other, he branded 
the Know Nothings as the confederates of the Abolitionists and 
Massachusetts as the mother of fanatical ‘‘isms.’’ 

At this time Wise was in the prime of manhood. In physieal 
appearance he was tall and very thin, with great, flashing eves, 
and sallow, mobile face.’® His large mouth was often stained with 
tobaeco juice, for he was an intemperate chewer of the royal 
Virginia weed. His vehement temperament required an outlet in 
profanity, a gentlemanly vice in Virginia. But he atoned for his 
brilliant and picturesque swearing by his orthodoxy in religious 
doctrine, and by abstaining from mint juleps. Like most of the 
fire eaters, excepting Rhett, he was a stout defender of duelling, 
as the only practicable method of maintaining courtesy and the 
proper deference due to gentlemen." Living on his plantation, 
“Only,’’ in Accomae County, surrounded by his slaves, he was a 
vivid type of the Virginia planter-politician, informal, dictator- 
ial, and exceedingly proud. Even his critics admired ‘‘his steel- 
spring energy’’ and his courage resembling that of a game-cock, 

7 Wise to a person in Gloucester County, Virginia (name torn from the letter), 
March 12, 18386, Henry A. Wise MSS. (in Library of Congress 

‘Entry of June 11, 1841, Adams, Memoirs of Adams, X, 478. 

A Pr. Hambleton, A Biographical Sketch of Henry A. VW e with a Hist Ty aft 
the Political Campaign in Virginia in 1855 (Richmond, 1856), 93-116. 

For a description of Wise’s appearance and personality: see John S. Wise, 
The End of an Era (Boston, 1902) and The Lion’s Skin (New York, 1905); Ben P. 
e, Perley’s Reminiscences of Sixty Years in the National Metropolis (Philadel 

, 1886), I, 278-79; Jennings C. Wise, ‘‘A Saga of Blood and Soil; the Story of 
i Family,’’ (MS. loaned to the author by Col. Wise). 

‘John S. Wise, ‘‘The Fire Eaters’’ in Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia, 


1821-) CLXXVIII (1906), 6. 
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while they condemned his soaring ambition and his changeable 
opinions.’~ His nature was extraordinarily combative, so that hi 
took extreme positions out of sheer defiance. The Achilles heel j; 
his make-up was a lack of control over his emotions and a pr 


clivity to rash action, which caused him to be regarded as errat 
and unsafe, a belief that found much support by his oscillati: 
between Whigs and Democrats. 

Wise was indeed a practical politician, self-seeking and aml 
tious. His smashing victory over the Know Nothings, whi 
saved the South from a triumphal advance of that party, caused 
his friends to present his name as Democratic candidate for t! 
presidency in 1856.'* All the maneuvers of Wise and his friends, 
however, were unable to bring about his nomination, and he | 
to nurse his ambitions until 1860. Nevertheless he had bee: 
powerful factor in nominating Buchanan and he was hailed by 
his adherents as ‘‘the Warwick of the hour.’’ * 


Despite his keen interest in the more mundane aspects 


politics, he could arise at times to a level of real statesmanshiy 
In 1833 he entered political life by running for Congress on : 
platform opposing nullification.*® An ardent Jacksonian at first, 
he turned against the Democratic leader and fought him bitterl 
when Jackson ordered the removal of the deposits. He had t! 
courage to wage a vigorous fight while he was ambassador t 
Brazil against the use of American ships in the illegal Africa 
slave-trade. He also advocated the unpopular measure in \ 
ginia of taxing the slave-holders for free publie schools. It 
a great tribute to his courage and essential humanity that 
was the only representative from eastern Virginia who chan 
pioned the right of white manhood suffrage in the Constitutiona 
Convention of 1850."° Finally he stoutly opposed the Buchanat 
Entry of February 6, 1860, Edmund Ruffin, Diary (MS. in Library of 
gress), III, 64-65; J. W. Forney, Anecdotes of Public Men (New York, 1873), 138 


Richmond Semi-Weekly Examiner, February 26, 1856 (file in Virginia 5 
Library). Also Ambler, Correspondence of R. M. T. Hunter, loc. cit., II, 191. 
14 Robert Tyler to John Tyler, June 13, 1856, Tyler Family MSS. (in L 


of Congress), IV. 
15 Henry A. Wise, Seven Decades of the Union (Philadelphia, 1872), 121-5 
16 Virginia Constitutional Convention Debates and Proceedings, 1850-1851. Iss 

as supplements to the Richmond newspapers, nos. 13-29 (in Virginia State 

brary 
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ministration when it tried to force the unfair Lecompton 
Constitution upon the people of Kansas. 


In the autumn of 1855, Wise realized that a erisis was ap- 
nroaching which involved the fate of the nation. As chief execu 
tive of the most important border state, he could not pursue a 
<upine policy, but he must act resolutely, if not dramatically, to 
defend the South. This role exactly suited his pugnacious nature. 
it would also place him in the lime light of the nation. To his 
eousin. Lieutenant Henry A. Wise, he wrote: **A Revolution is 
oming which must be prepared for and anticipated, or it will 
shake this Continent to pieces. Big guns will not begin to arrest 
‘+ when its fires once begin to blaze... I shall have a trying time 
the next four years, but a la Jackson, I say, ‘By the Eternal 
Gods! the Union shall be preserved, and individual rights and 
State Rights shall be saved too!’ ’’*S Wise was at this time 
alarmed by the threatened dismemberment of the Democratic 
party in New York and Pennsylvania. If this catastrophe should 
coeur, he wrote to Colonel George W. Muntord, ‘““What have we 
to prepare for but revolution? Indeed the South has need to be 
united and firm. But for the sake of everything sacred let us 
have no more bravado. We must act, act in defense of the Con 
stitution and Union, abide there to the last, and if the worst must 
come to the worst, still act in self-defense, Preparation, deliber 
ate, firm, ealm, silent, collected, will alone stave off revolution 
and dis-union.’’ 


Foreseeing the danger of a northern anti- 
slavery man being elected president, he asserted that the only 
way to preserve the Union was to make the North apprehensive 
of its fate. This end could not be accomplished by futile southern 
conventions, but by arraying the South under the standard of 
“a bold man in place, having their confidence.”’ * Later events 
indicated that Henry A. Wise wished to be that man, to arouse 
and unite the South. 

7 See draft of a letter of Henry A. Wise addressed to a Democratic Committee of 
Philadelphia, February 6, 1858, Wise MSS. 

: Wise to Lieutenant Henry A. Wise, September 11, 1855, Wise MSS. 

» Wise to G. W. Munford, September 10, 1855, Dreer Collection of Letters of 


e Governors of the States, 1V, MSS. (in Pennsylva 


ia Historical Society 
Wise to Robert Tyler, October 12, 1855, Lyon G. Tyler, The Letters and Times 
the Tylers (Richmond, 1885), II, 521. 
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The unpublished letters during the years, 1855-56, of the 
rovernor and his protegé, Lieutenant Henry A. Wise, mirror thy 
defensive psychology of the southern patriot. The younger 
Henry A. Wise was a lieutenant in the Navy who had married 
Kdward Everett’s daughter and for a time lived in Boston. 
However, nothing could chill his ardor to advance the politica] 
interests of his distinguished cousin. On July 18, 1856, the goy 
ernor wrote to Lieutenant Wise that he was disgusted with the 
poltroonery of the Black Republicans, who were exaggerating 
Sumner’s injury in order to make a martyr of him. He declared 
that he was ‘‘not glad but sad at the fact that New England 
people — fully one half of them hate us and the whole of them a 
not of us nor with us, in sentiment, feelings, habits or anything 
else.’’*! Bitterly he exclaimed against what he regarded as the 
continual aggression of the North against the South, everywhere, 
in Congress, in the pulpit, and in the press. He complained ear! 
ier to his cousin: ‘‘ We ean’t be made to comprehend here hoy 
it is that the Sumners and Wilsons and Burlingames of Massts. 
should not be in a majority of the masses when they are so strong 
in the offices and in the influence of the North. Is it a minorit 
which easts their voices against us in the Legislatures, and Sen 
ate and H. Reps. and in the Executives of the states?’’ * Wise 
had never visited New England. In the previous autumn he had 
been invited to lecture on slavery at Tremont Temple, but he had 
indignantly refused.** Apparently he thought of New England as 
honeyecombed with the ‘‘isms’’ most repellent to the South. 

The growth of secession feeling in the South was immensels 
stimulated by the presidential campaign of 1856. To the southern 
extremists the victory of the Republican candidate, John C. Fr 
mont, on a platform excluding slavery from the territories would 
mean the utter degradation of the South. As the campaign pro 
eressed Wise became thoroughly convineed that the election 
Fremont would lead to a dissolution of the Union.” In the middl 
of August he wrote to Robert Tyler that the southern politicians 
were far behind the people of their section in hatred of tli 

1 Wise to Lieutenant Wise, July 13, 1856, Wise MSS. 
Wise to Lieutenant Wise, October 6, 1856, ibid. 
See his defiant letter, printed in Barton H. Wise, The Life of Henry A. W 
Virginia (New York, 1899), 227-30. 


24 Wise to Lieutenant Wise, July 15, 1856, Wise MSS. 
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North. The fire eaters of the South were ‘‘slyly hurrying on to a 
collision.’’ ** A faetion of the Democratie party would rejoice to 
see the North take any extreme step that would bring on a disso 
lution of the Union. Wise was greatly perturbed over the situa- 
tion, for he noticed a surprising revulsion of publie opinion in 
the South that made the people disposed to extreme measures. 
He felt that the country was never in such danger. On October 9, 
he wrote to Robert Tyler that if Fremont were eleeted he eould 
arm fifty thousand men the next morning for revolution. ‘“The 
difficulty is in holding thousands back, and the spirit is almost 

irresistible,’’ he declared.*° 

Wise entered with great vigor irito the campaign to defeat 
Fremont and thus remove an occasion for disunion. In July he 
wrote to Lieutenant Wise to furnish him with materials with 
which **to blow up Fremont’s pretention.’’ He deseribed Fre- 
mont’s mother as a strumpet of a Riehmond brothel, and ended 
his letter with a primitive exhortation to ‘fry him up to erack 
lings!’’?*? This vulgar abuse of the Republican candidate, so 
strangely inconsistent with the ideal of southern chivalry, was 
indulged in by the ablest Democratie papers. The Richmond 
Enqurer in an editorial, ‘Free Love and Fremont,’’ maintained 
that Fremont was the candidate of ‘‘the isms,’’ which ealled in 
question the accepted principles of morality, the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and the obligations of law and government.** Southern 
ers in general looked upon Fremont as a nonentity, who had been 
selected because the stronger men of the party, Seward, Chase, 
and McLean, could not be nominated, and who would be a puppet 
in their hands.*® 

The imperious nature of Wise would not permit him merely to 
play the role of a campaign speaker in the party battle. He 
wished to dictate to the Democratic candidate the proper position 
to take on delicate controversial questions. In the summer of 
1806 he wrote to Buchanan that his letter of acceptance con- 
tained an ambiguous statement which might be interpreted to 
imply that he aecepted the doctrine of squatter sovereignty. Wise 

“5 Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, 11, 531. 

6 Ibid., II, 533. 

Wise to Lieutenant Wise, July 13, 1856, Wise MSS. 


‘Richmond Daily Enquirer, September 13, 1856 (file in Virginia State Library 
New Orleans Daily Picayune, June 22, 1856 (file in Lehigh Univers 
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roundly declared that if Buchanan was even suspected of squatter 
sovereignty sentiments he could not carry Virginia or a sing] 
southern state. He warned Buchanan that there was an exclusiy: 
clique of ultra Calhounites in Virginia which was hostile not onh 
to the Pennsylvania statesman but to Wise personally. They 
were slyly hinting that Buchanan and Wise were intending { 
betray the South on the Kansas doctrine. This faction of south- 
ern Democrats was sulking in their tents, unwilling to aid in th: 
election of Buchanan, unless he clearly explained his attitude o1 
squatter sovereignty. Wise asked Buchanan, accordingly, | 
write him a letter saying that he stood faithfully by the Cinci: 
nati platform as interpreted by itself. Thus the murmurs would 
be sileneed. 

3ut Buchanan was too wily a politician to accede to this de. 
mand. He replied that such an explanation of one part of his 
letter would lead to endless demands for explanation of othe 
parts. He protested against southern men being captious of his 
language when he was engaged in a momentous strugele for th 
Union. His past record of loyalty to slavery and the interests « 
the South should be a guarantee of his soundness. Finally hi 
issued the warning that if two or three of the southern stat 
voted for Fillmore and Donelson, they would throw the electio: 
into the House, where the Black Republicans would triumph.” 

Wise’s most forceful speech in the campaign, one which at 
tracted national attention, was delivered in Corinthian Hall, 
Richmond, as a brilliant extempore effort on September 
1856.°* Amid wild enthusiasm, he proclaimed his devotion to t! 
Union, but he declared that he would not hesitate to burst th: 
bonds of union, if southern honor was touched as much as by a 
pin point. He advised his countrymen that the most conservative 
and patriotic action they could take to preserve the federal gov 
ernment was to convince the North that they would not submit 
to dishonor or be provincialized. The rodomontade of Wise and 
his lack of restraint was shown by the following extract from 
this speech: 

30 Wise to Buchanan, June 26 and July 6, 1856, Buchanan MSS. (in Pennsylvania 
Historical Society). 

81 Buchanan to Wise, June 28, 1856, Buchanan MSS. 


82 Printed entire in Charleston Mercury, October 8, 1856 (file in Library of Cot 


gress). 
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Fremont is nothing. (Cheers). He is less than nothing in my esti- 
mation. (Enthusiastic cheering.) He is but a mere personification of 
Black Republicanism, the bearer of the black flag. (Cheers.) The ques- 

n will not be, shall Fremont reign over you and me, but it will be, 
shall the black flag be erected, shall the higher law be executed by the 
President of the United States over the reign of the Constitution and 
the laws? Shall property be invaded with impunity? Yes, you will find 
hundreds that will say — they begin already to say “QO, wait, for 
ome overt act! Wait for him to do some wrong!’’ Tell me will any 
nerson entertaining feelings of self-respect, having the spirit and 

urage of a man, wait to prepare for war while the cloud is still on 
the horizon until after the declaration of war is made. 

Tell me if the hoisting of the Black Republican flag in the hands of 

adventurer, born illegitimately in a neighboring state, if not ill 
egotten in this very city —tell me, if the hoisting of the black flag 
over you by a Frenchman’s bastard, while the arms of civil war are 
ilready clashing, is not to be deemed an overt act and declaration of 
war.** 

Other Virginia leaders expressed similar disunion sentiments 
the Republicans won the election. Senator James M. Mason 
rote to Jefferson Davis on September 30 that he had replied 


to a South Carolina committee that in his judgment, in the 


vent of Fremont’s election, the South should not pause, but 
roeeed at once to immediate and eternal separation.** The 


venerable John Tyler wrote from his home at Sherwood Forest 
that the sueeess of the Black Republicans would be the knell ot 
the Union.** James Lyons, a prominent attorney of Richmond 
and brother-in-law of Wise, advoeated in a letter to the Knquir- 


er: “Let the election of Fremont then, be the signal for the as- 
sembling of the Southern States, to proclaim our independence 
and prepare for conflict, if conflict must come. Our forefathers 
had not half the cause to resist Great Britain that we shall have 
to dissolve our connection with the abolitionists of the North, if 
Fremont is elected.’’** Senator R. M. T. Hunter, the leader 

Charleston Mercury, October 8, 1856. Also quoted by Allan Nevins, Fremont the 
West’s Greatest Adventurer (New York, 1928), II, 508-509. 

t Public Life and Diplomatic Corre spondence of James M. Mason by his Daugh- 

Roanoke, 1903), 117-18. 

5 John Tyler to David L. Gardiner, July 21, 1856, Tyler, Letters and Tvmes of 
the Tylers, II, 532. 


Richmond Daily Enquirer, October 1, 1856 
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of the Calhoun party in the state, warned the North of the great 
danger to the Union that would result from placing the Republi 
cans in power with their doctrine of the higher law.” 

At the extreme left wing of the radical movement in Virginia 
was ‘fa small and very exclusive eclique’’ who wished to seced 
regardless of all sectional adjustments. These men, the true f 
eaters, telt that the South was growing weaker each year in con 
parison with the North. It was the soundest policy, therefore, 
to stir up the South and provoke secession as early as possibl 
They were the gad flies to sting the torpid South to action. Henry 
A. Wise has left on record his lack of sympathy with sueh co. 
spirators against the Union: 


The feeling, grumbled rather than openly expressed by them 

of a hope that the Black Flag might be raised over us, to rouse t} 
Southern people to a revolution which would throw off the bonds 
the Union. It is well known and proudly admitted that, had t} 
Flag been hoisted over the Capitol of the United States, under ¢] 
open proclamations of the election, I for one would have awaited { 
no other ‘‘overt’’ act of aggression or oppression; but I was, ther 
fore, the more anxious to secure a Democratic triumph to prevent 
revolution and preserve the Union. This separated me from the ex 
tremists South.** 

Edmund Ruffin, the agricultural reformer, was an outstanding 
example of these Virginia extremists. Since the death of Beyer 
ley Tucker in 1851, no other Virginian could vie with him 
hatred of the North and of the Union. So bitterly did he hate tl 

37 Speech of Hon, R. M. T. Hunter of Virginia before the Democratic Mass M 
ing at Poughkeepste, October 1, 1856 (pamphlet in Virginia State Library), 5-6 


8 Letter from Governor Wise to the Editors of the Richmond Enquirer 
mond, 1857 — pamphlet in the Duke University Library). 


The Virginia Democrats were divided into warring factions at this time. A 
was developing between the friends of Senator Hunter and those of Wise, partly 
to a clash of political ambitions. The true fire eaters rallied to the standard of Hunt 
John S. Wise has deseribed the several factions as follows: the Douglas or ‘‘Squatte! 
Sovereignty’? Democrats, and the State Rights Democrats. The State Rights gr 
that Wise led ‘‘claimed to represent the true Madisonian doctrine which, wit 
advocating secession, demanded full recognition of the rights of the States.’’ 
Hunter clique ineluded James A. Seddon, Patrick Henry Aylett, Lewis Harvie, J 
Rutherford, and Roger Pryor. They were more radical than their leader. John S. Wis 
‘<The Fire-Eaters,’’ loc. cit. 


For the réle of Willoughby Newton as a fire eater, see Henry T. Shanks, 
cession Movement in Virginia, 1847-1861 (Richmond, 1934), 71, 73. 
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North that he wore a home-spun suit rather than buy a suit made 
by the Yankees. At the Virginia springs and at other publie 
vatherings he became a violent agitator for disunion. He held 
that the southern states should speedily separate trom the Union 
ind form a confederacy as the only means to avert the destruc 
tion to slavery. He has written in his diary that he was surprised 
to find how many agreed with him.*® Under the nom dé plume of 
‘*Senex,’’ he published a series of articles in the Enquirer in the 
all of 1856 entitled, ‘‘On the Consequences of Abolition Agi 
tation and the Separation of the Union.’’ *° In these papers he 
argued that by separating from the Union the South would be 
free trom the tariff which had built up the North, that slavery 
would be safer in a southern confederacy than in the Union, that 
the South eould use an economic boycott to force the North to a 
fair division of the public lands in the West and other publie 
property. He could see no hope for southern protection by repre 
sentation in Congress, for the South was a weak minority, like 
[reland, and the North was growing stronger by the invasion of 
immigrant hordes. 

The most influential voices among the extremists, however. 
were the editors of the leading Democratic papers." In the eam. 
paign of 1856 they were almost hysterical in the endeavor to 
elect Buchanan. On August 28, the Enquirer declared that if 
'remont were elected no southerner, without treachery to his 
section, could become a member of the Cabinet.” In the next 
issue it proposed a great southern econtederaey which would in 
clude southern Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. negotiations with Cal 
ifornia, and if necessary, an alliance with Cuba, Brazil, and Rus 
sia. The establishment of a separate southern nation would stimu- 
late the dormant intellect of the South, and develop a new dialeet, 

Ruffin, Diary, I, 15. 
#0 Richmond Daily Enquirer, December 19, 20, 22, 1856. 
‘1 The pro-southern editors who contributed gr 


greatly to inflaming the secession 
sentiment in Virginia were Roger A. Pryor, editor of the Enquirer, and later of the 


South; the brilliant John M. Daniel, absent in 1856 as minister to the eourt of Sar 


I 


dinia; R. W. Hughes, editor of the Examiner in 1856; William F. Ritchie and O. 
Jennings Wise, the excessively filial son of the governor, co-editors of the Enquirer, 
and William Old Jr., ‘‘another of Mr. [Lewis E.] Harvie’s fire-eating editors.’’ See 
T 


John 8. Wise, ‘‘The Fire-Eaters,’’ loc. cit. 


‘2 Editorial, ‘“Fremont and Disunion,’’? Richmond Daily Enquirer, August 28, 
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set of fashions, a new costume, southern manufactures, colleges. | 
and a literature.** In an editorial entitled, ‘‘The Crisis — Shall 
the South try Fremont’s Administration?’’ it advocated, after 
calmly weighing all the circumstances, the immediate withdrawal] 
of the South from the Union if Fremont were elected, as th 
course that would prevent war between the sections.** The Rich 
mond Hxaamimer enumerated the military preparations of Vir- 
ginia and declared, ‘‘but as sure as the sun ever shone over her 


beautiful fields, she will treat the election of an Abolition candi 
date as a breach of the Treaty of 1789, and a release of every 
sovereign State in the South from all part and lot in its stipula 
tions.’’ ** The course of the Enquirer and Examiner in threater 
ing secession should the Republicans win the election was fol 
lowed by other prominent Democratic journals, as the Norfolk 
Argus, and the Alexandria Virginia Sentinel.* 

The Whigs of Virginia, now allied with the American party, 
strongly opposed the violent secession pronouncements of thi 
Democratic leaders. They supported Millard Fillmore for th 
presidency, who stood on a platform of ‘‘the preservation of the 


union of these States, and the rescuing { of] the country from see 
tional strife.’’** The leading organ of the Whigs and Know 
Nothings, the Richmond Whig, was edited by Robert Ridgway, a 
witty but dissipated man. He sought to win Virginia for Fillmore 
by arguing that Buchanan had no support in the North, that hi 
advocated squatter sovereignty, and that the only way to save 
the country from Fremont was to unite on Fillmore.** On October 
10 Ridgway declared that because he believed the best interests 
of the country required an abstinence from entertaining thi 
question of disunion, he had waived and expected to continue | 

43 ‘<The Effect of Disunion in the South,’’ ibid., August 29, 1856. 

44 Tbid., October 6, 1856. This editorial was given a prominent place in t 
umns of the Charleston Mercury, October 15, 1856. 

15 Richmond Semi-Weekly Examiner, October 14, 1856 (file in Virginia St 
Library 


46‘“The Dernier Resort,’’ The Southern Argus, September 15; Virginia S¢ 


August 28, 1856 (in Virginia State Library and Library of Congress). 

47 Fillmore to Virginia Whigs, August 6, 1856, Frank H. Severance (ed.), M 
Fillmore Papers, Il, in Buffalo Historical Society, Publications (Buffalo, 1879-), X 
(1907), 368. 

48 Richmond Daily Whig, September 10, 27, October 22, 1856 (file in Virginia 
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‘ive a premature and unwise discussion of the topic.” At the 
all close of the eampaign, the Whzg in an editorial, ‘‘Is Virginia in 
er Mayor of Disunion?’’ maintained that there was no earthly 


ra] chance of Fremont’s election, and that the Whigs saw nothing 
‘in the mere barren fact of the election of any man to the Pres- 


lf 


‘deney to justify a resort to revolution and bloodshed.’’ ** Never 


ir- theless, 1t affirmed that the moment southern rights or honor 
er were touehed the Whigs and Americans of the South would rush 
di to the rescue. Ridgway denounced Governor Wise, whom he per 
TY sistently ealled ‘‘Gizzard Foot,’’ for being a jingoist, eager to 
la plunge the country into civil war.*! 


The other leading Whig papers of the state were opposed to 
avitating the disunion question. The Alexandria Gazette, a very 


1k able paper, was opposed to disunion, but it believed that if 
yemont should be elected and should carry into action the aims 
ty, of his party, the secession of the South would result.°? However, 
the the Gazette consistently maintained that Fremont would be 
th defeated, and it deprecated the calling of a convention to concert 
the measures contingent on Fremont’s election.°’ The Lynchburg 
eC Virginian, a Fillmore paper, in reporting a South Carolina fire 
ow eater’s visit to Lynchburg — that of Col. Laurence Keitt, and 
a his inflammatory speech — deplored such ‘‘gunpowder rhapso 
ore dies’? and the agitation of secession.** The Whie papers 
hi throughout the South adopted this conservative policy, as did 
ive the Picayune of New Orleans, for example, when it condemned 
ber the course of southern extremists who were engaged in threat 
sts ening the North with disunion if Fremont should be elected.’ 
the The leader of the Fillmore party in Virginia, John Minor Botts, 
ft was bitterly opposed to the disunionists. In a speech that echoed 


over Virginia and the nation, delivered at the African Church at 
Richmond, he gave vent to his virulent hatred of the Democeratie 
party and the fire eaters.*® He declared that the Democratic 


49 Editorial, ‘Dissolution of the Union,’’ Daily Whig, October 10, 1% 
Ibid., October 31, 1856. 
Ibid., November 7, 1856. 
Alexandria Gazette and Virginia Advertizer, September 19, 1856 (file in Li 


x brary of Congress). 
Ibid., June 27, and September 16, 1856. 
54 Tbid., September 16, 1856. 
Picayune, October 10 and 23, 1856. 
Speech of Hon. John M. Botts on the Political Issues of the Day (pamphlet in 
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party was agitating the slavery question to perpetuate then 
selves in power. He dismissed the idea of a danger of disunion as 
the ‘*Wolf! Wolf!’ ery of Democratic politicians and newspa 
per editors. The conservative elements of the country engaged 
in their daily avocations would rise to the support of the Union, 
he declared. The election of Fremont, in a lawful and constitu 
tional way, furnished no ground for the secession of the South, 
and he who contemplated such a thing was insane. Yet Botts was 
a traitor to the South in the eyes of many Virginians, because }) 
had opposed the Kansas-Nebraska bill and had defied anyon 
to muzzle him from eriticizing the slavery propagandists. Botts 
was supported in his stand against the drift to disunion by ty 
less invidious leaders, Robert EK. Seott, and Alexander Hug 
Holmes Stuart, secretary of the interior in the Cabinet of Fill 
more. Stuart wrote a series of public letters, under the name o! 
‘*Madison’’ explaining the principles of the American part 
and making a plea for the perpetuation of the federal union as 
the palladium of American liberty.*’ Scott in a noble letter d 
clared that the election of Fremont did not present a proper 
cause for disunion, since he could only execute the laws whic! 
Congress would make and the Senate was Democratic. He pre 
dicted that the formation of a southern confederaey would lead 
to a weak state rights constitution.*® 
But the moderate men were pushed into the background in this 
time of high political excitement. The agitators were in tly 
saddle and Henry A. Wise was leading them. Wise was a mal 
of action as well as orator of impulsive and extreme speech 
While he was seeking to mobilize southern opinion on the issu 
of southern rights, he was engaged in preparing Virginia [01 
military operations. On September 16, he wrote his cousin in Bos 
ton to tell his old friend, Edward Everett: 
[ am depressed as well as he, but trouble only rouses me to actiol 
and you may say to him, that I have this day ordered the command 
ants of our regiments to fill all vacancies in company and field officers 
the Virginia State Library), August 8, 1856. See also J. M. Botts, The Great Rebel 
lion, Its Secret History, Rise, Progress and Disastrous Failure (New York, 1865 
112-13. 

57 M. W. Cluskey, The Political Text-book or Encyclopedia (Washington, 1857 
307, 333, 334. 

58 Alexandria Gazette, November 4, 1856, 
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ir militia, and that this is but the beginning of preparation for the 
tingency of J. C. Fremont’s election for the Presidenevy. I shall not 


wait for the convening of the legislature. There is no doubt about the 


termination of our people to act and act at once. If Fremont is 
ed there will be a revolution. If not, there will be a respite of a 
y vears only unless the North changes its whole tone of society. We 


not remain in confederacy with enemies who endanger our peace 


i safety by means the most insidious and dangerous. 

Despite his assurance that as far as depended upon him, dis 
union should never take place, if ‘‘Southern honor’’ could be 
saved, he wrote in October that he planned to set up machinery 
nd begin to alter gun locks and make bullet molds. He feared 
there would be a necessity for their use, for a revolution would 

me if Fremont were elected.’ At the same time he officially 
-equested Jefferson Davis, secretary of war, to exchange with 
Virginia, on fair terms of difference, pereussion for old flint 
muskets. Senator Mason wrote Davis from his home in the Shen- 

doah Valley asking Davis to accede to this request, if he could 
lo so, even by ‘‘liberal construction’’ of his powers as secretary 
war. 

The culmination of Wise’s activity in arousing and uniting 
the South was the Raleigh Convention of Governors. On Sep 
tember 15, Governor Wise sent a circular letter to all the 
Democratic governors of the slave states, declaring that ‘‘con 
tingencies may soon happen which would require preparation for 
the worst of evils to the people we govern.’’** He proposed a 
conference to consult on the dangers threatening the southern 
states and to devise means to protect the honor and interests of 
the slaveholding states. He suggested October 13 as a convenient 
date, as early as possible before the presidential election, and 
Raleigh as an appropriate place of assembly. Governor Wick- 
iffe of Louisiana telegraphed immediately that he would attend, 
but on later reflection he canceled his acceptance. He explained 
that he thought such a meeting would militate against rather 


» Wise to Lieutenant Wise, September 16, 1856, Wise MSS. 
Wise to Lieutenant Wise, September 29 and October 16, L856, ibid. 
The Publie Life and Diplomatic Corresponde nee f James M. Mason, 117-18. 


300k of the Executives of Virginia, 1846-56. (MSS. in Virginia Stat 
y , no, 26, 343; see also Wise TO Thomas W. Ligon, sept mbet l ‘ 18 6, W ine, 
f Henry A. Wise, 209. 
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than aid in uniting the South. Since the governors of Kentucky 
and Missouri were not invited, it would be construed by 
American party that they were disloyal to the South. Then a 
meeting of Democratic governors just before the election would 
be regarded as a party movement, an attempt to elect Buchana 
by alarming the North. Never would he submit to the rule of 
Black Republicanism, but in the event of Fremont’s election, 
there would be time enough to consider the line of conduet for the 
South to follow, without calling a convention before the electior 
This effort of Wise to arouse and unite the South was a humi 
iating failure. When he arrived in Raleigh on October 13, he 
found only Governor Adams of South Carolina and Governor 
Bragg of North Carolina, although most of the southern gover 
ors had written that they would attend the meeting. The Rie 
mond IWhig made merry over the fiaseo of the Raleigh conver 
tion of governors. According to its witty editor, the conventi: 


resolved to raise a company of two hundred men to be placed 
under the lead of the indomitable Wise, ‘‘to march against 
Northern heathen, at such time, in such manner, and at such a 
point as the inspiration of his military genius should suggest.’ 
The Raleigh Register, a Whig paper, also expressed strong dis 
> who were at 
tempting to hitch the conservative, union-loving state of North 
Carolina to the ear of disunion.* 

The editor of the Raleigh Register insinuated that the conve: 
tion was called as a cunning plot to frighten the people of Pem 
svlvania into voting for Buchanan.” The Pennsylvania state e| 


approval of this movement of ‘‘fanatical zealots’ 


68 Copy of Governor Wickliffe’s letter to Wise, Breckinridge Family, MSS 
brary of Congress), Vol. 188, October 9, 1856. 

64 Richmond Daily Whig, October 27, 1856. 

65 Weekly Raleigh Register (file in University of North Carolina Library), Oct 
ber 15, 1856. The North Carolina Standard, Democratic paper, on the other 
repelled the charge that the Raleigh meeting was a treasonable one and ealled Wis 
Bragg, and Adams ‘‘patriots.’’ North Carolina Standard, October 22, 1856 (fi 
University of North Carolina Library). 

66 Weekly Raleigh Register, October 15, 1856. The Buchanan MSS. eontain a nun 
ber of letters from southern leaders recognizing the supreme importance of thi 
ocrats winning the October elections in Pennsylvania. R. H. Glass of Lynchburg wr 
to Buchanan that the late elections in Maine had alarmed his southern friends \ 
much: ‘‘ Farewell to the Union, if you go down, the Union and the Constitution w 


go down with you, as sure as God rules in the Universe.’’ He believed the result 
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tions were scheduled for the fourteenth of ¢ letober, the dav atter 
‘he Raleigh convention was to convene. These elections were of 
erucial importance, for not only would they determine Buchan 


's strength in his native state, but they would influence many 
vering Whigs throughout the Union. Shortly before Wise 
esyed the eall for the Raleigh meeting, he reeeived alarming 
ters about the political situation in Pennsylvania, and appeals 


for aid. He replied that the Virginia newspapers were ‘‘urging 
eyery appeal’’ and would support the Democratic party in the 
Keystone state."’ Wise was undoubtedly concerned in pres rving 
the traditional alliance between Pennsylvania and Virginia. Nev 
ertheless if the Raleigh convention was designed to influence the 
political situation in Pennsylvana, it is surprising that so little 
publicity was given to the movement.” After the Civil War, Wise 


wrote to Henry Wilson that his motive in ealling the convention 
was ‘‘to prevent intestine war and guard against disunion,”’’ 
but if this eould not be effected ‘‘to provide for the safety and 
protection of Virginia in a war which might come, and which I 
was sure would come, unless a convention of the States could be 


969 


assembled to avert its dangers.’ 

The southern threats of secession in 1856 were dismissed by 
the Republican leaders as pure bluff.*° Nevertheless a dangerous 
current of disunion was developing in the South as a result of 
Fremont’s candidacy. The excitement produced by the campaign 
drove the high-strung and pugnacious Governor Wise to take an 
extreme position. He sought to arm Virginia and place her at the 


+ 


ntest rested on Pennsylvania in the October elections. R. H. Glass to James Bu 
n, September 18, 1856, Buchanan MSS. 
C. Johnson of Nashville, Tennessee, wrote that the southern Whigs were watching 
the state elections in Pennsylvania to decide whether to vote for Buchanan or Fillmore 
rder to defeat Fremont. Johnson to Wilson Candless of Pittsburgh, September 
1856, ibid. 
7D. I. Jenks to Buchanan, September 16, 1856, Buchanan MSS. 
’No mention of the Raleigh convention was made in the Phil: 
‘, the Philadelphia Daily Evening Bulletin, the Lancaster Intelligencer, and 
e Pittsburgh Daily Union, September t October 15, 1856, inelusive. 
y Wilson, The Rise and Fall of the Slave Power (Boston, 1874), II, 521; 
see also Wise, Life of Henry A. Wise, 210. 
70See speech of Hannibal Hamlin, Republican governor-elect of Maine, at a 
‘an rally in Philadelphia. Philadelphia Daily Evening Bulletin, September 


856 (file in Lehigh University Library) 
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head of a united, pro-slavery South. In this plan he had the 
support of the leading Democratie newspapers of his state. 
Writing to Richard K. Crallé a few months after the election he 
boasted of his nerve to act in a erisis: ‘‘I elaim to be as good a 
friend of States Rights as he who claims to be foremost in their 
cause. Late events tried some of us. I found, thank God, I had 
purpose and I would have tried faithfully to exeeute it. Son 
men’s State Rights are so abstract that they can’t be applied or 
defined or brought into action. Events will yet try us all. ] 
ready for the ordeal.’’ During the crisis of 1856, he eodperated 
with the fire eaters, vet, unlike them, he had no inveterate desire 
to destroy the Union. His vision of a great, united South follow 
ing his own leadership, standing armed and prepared, dictati: 
to the North the conditions of remaining in the Union, resembled 
the dream of Calhoun. Yet he failed in this effort to usurp tl! 
leadership of the South when the Raleigh convention developed 
into a fiasco. Perhaps, however, it was only the favorable news ot 
the political situation in Pennsylvania that reached the thr 
governors in attendance at Raleigh which prevented the conve 


tion from having a greater significanee in the movement 


Secession. 


1 Wise to Richard K. Crallé, February 7, 1857, Richard K. Crallé MSS. 
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THE MANUAL LABOR EXPERIMENT IN THE LAND 
GRANT COLLEGE 


By Earue D. Ross 


he inclusion of compulsory manual labor as an essential, dis 
tinetive feature of the industrial movement, which found its ult 


mate achievement in the land-grant college, was a direct reflee 

n ot eontemporary economie and social conditions, as well as 
‘the existing organization and technic of agriculture and man 
facturing. In a country where exploitation of abundant natural 
esources was limited mainly by the labor supply and in a period 


in spite of potentially revolutionizing inventions, that 
hor was still largely by hand, it was natural to emphasize the 
‘ue and virtue of physical dexterity and diligence. At the same 
ne the restrieted appeal of the traditional college, by reason 
both of the cost and content of instruction, was wholly incom 

ble with the equalitarian spirit which western agrarianism 
nd eastern unionism were generating. The fantastic experi 


} 


nts with the exotic Fellenberg system in colleges, theological 
seminaries, and industrial schools, which had run their course 
by the forties, rather than demonstrating the inappropriateness 
and impractieability of this venture in higher education, seemed 
to the industrialists but to point the way to the true application. 
However much European schemes and practices might be cited, 
he experiment as conducted in the new-type college was wholly 
indigenous, and no other feature showed more fully the prag 
natie basis of the whole movement. Not theories but actual con 
ditions confronted the industrial educators. Not the doctrines ot 
classical or modern pedagogy but the assumed needs and certain 
desires and prejudices of the constituency to be served, along 
with the rudimentary stage of applied science and the still more 
rudimentary status of public support suggested a plan of voea 
1 Commissioner of Education, Report (Washington, 1868-), 1891-92, pp. 506-10; L. 
Anderson, “The Manual Labor School Movement,’’ in Educational Review (New 
rk, 1891-), XLVI (1913), 369-86. 
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tional edueation combining mental discipline and physical 
ture with finaneial aid. 

With most of the pioneer industrialists the labor requiren 
had been an article of faith. Jealous rivals and seoffing jour 
ists might caricature the silk-hatted, kid-gloved professors 
practical agriculture in their awkward supervision of farn 
operations, the agitators were eager to meet the challenge. ‘| 
\lassachusetts commission on agricultural education in 1851 ¢ 
cluded, after a survey of foreign practices, that ‘*such ar 
tion would be indispensable.’’ * The New York People’s Coll 
centered about the farm and workshops that were to provi 
daily employment for both students and faculty.* The Michig 
law creating the first regular agricultural college made | 
compulsory for all able-bodied students, and President Willi 
in his inaugural asserted that ‘practical labor in this Instituti 
is the vital, cementing, invigorating influence that will gi\ 
dignity, and it is hoped, complete suecess.’’ An ‘original od 
written for the oeeasion by a local poet, expressed the same si 
timent if in somewhat mixed metaphor: 

Labor shall here learn how potent the charms 
For her are wrought out in this classical shade, 
And Learning, well pleased with this Model of Farms, 
Shall take for her emblems the plow and the spade! 
Two years later when upon the emergence of Pennsylvania’ 
college from a farm school, the president, Dr. Evan Pugh, fres 
from German university study, questioned this curricular im 
vation, his board replied that labor was inseparable trom a tr 
agricultural college.® In the same period David P. Hollowa: 
the Indiana Farmer was voicing the desire of Hoosier farmers 
for a college with a big farm where a boy could ‘‘learn to work 
and work to learn,’’ and Horace Greeley on his ‘‘overland jou! 
2B. E. Powell, Semi-Centennial History of the University of Illinois (Ur 
1918), I, 40-41; M. T. Carriel, The Life of Jonathan Baldwin Turner (Jackso1 
Illinois, 1911), 144. 
Quoted in W. J. Beal, History of the Michigan Agricultural College 
sing, 1915), 12. 


+L. H. Bailey (ed.), Cyclopedia of American Agriculture (New York, 1909), I\ 
Michigan State Agricultural Society, Transactions (Lansing, 1849-59), 1896 


6 Michigan State Board of Agriculture, Report (Lansing, 1863-), 1871, p. 35 
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the new Kansas university with its unde 


exulted that 
‘usual exeuse for failure 


med surroundings would not have thi 


rovide this essential adjunet.' 

With this cardinal place in the formative period, the labor re 
‘rement was bound to be urged tor the 
\lorrill Act. It became, indeed, a shibboleth of one of 


colleges stablished 


lor the 
i to which applied science leaders were divi iOr a 


ration. The **narrow eauge,’’ practical industrialists, r 


rroups 


pre 


o The new separate agricultura o1ueges, l chiel up 

et in the Middle West and with the backing of the Department 
\ericulture, asserted that the main objective of the aet 
the training of working farmers for whom labor skill and 
hits were the most obvious needs. To justify so radical a de 
lueation, they developed 


ture from the traditions of higher edu 
horate theories which, while drawing liberally upon the teaeh 
ot economies, sociology, and ethies as well as edueation, 
ll related very directly to the immediate conditions and 
‘blems of the particular states.* 
First and basie was the claim of positive educational advan 
ve, In the early years the direet vocational appeal was the 
strongest — the training of master farmers who should know 
eir farms as fully as existing knowledge permitted and be 
‘me skilled, far above the average, in operations both manual 
nd mechanieal, and at the same time intelligent in the super 
ion of hired labor. While the main study was farming and 


islon 
W. M. Hepburn and L. M. Sears, Purdue University (In napolis, 19: 
San Francis New York 


Horace Greeley, An Ove rland Journey from 


13. A pioneer enthusiast maintained 


to 
llege was ‘‘an institution of learning located on a farm, whi lence 
ning to agriculture are taught ar manual labor is performed by th 
ts upon the farm.’’ Country Gentl Albanv and | , 1853 
XXIII (1864), 189. Another held that to ¢ the labor system was ‘‘t ke away 
tl y real distinction between an agricult ollege doar er edu ial 
nstitution.’’ Jbid., XXIX (1867), 50. 
s‘¢The course of instruction in Agricultural colleges is arranged with special 
eference to the wants of the farming population, and will be more or less extensiv 
cording to the views prevailing in the commu ity where college is situated. 
imerican Agriculturist (New York, 1843 XXIV (1865), 36. Cf. [D. C. Gilman], 
*Our National Schools of Seience,’’ in North American Revieu ( Boston, L815 
CV (1867), 498. 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Report (Washington, 1863-89), 1865, pp. 149-48; 
867. p. 332: Commissioner of Education, Report, 1867-68, p. 170: National Edueation 
Washington, 1857 L876, p. 266; 
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that largely practical in content and method there was a plausi 
bility to this argument which was lacking as the course of study 
was widened, systematized, and reasoned. Consequently after 
the period of primitive adjustments the emphasis shifted more 
and more — in theory at least — from training in physical skil] 
to the better understanding of subject matter, from the ‘‘model”’ 
to the ‘‘demonstration’’ farm idea. The labor performed was t 
illustrate and verify the teachings of the classroom, and by 
ductive observation to discover new facts and establish n 
principles." 

Aside from the more strictly vocational there were moral and 
social values. Regular, systematic labor trained in habits of i 
dustry, punctuality, order, dependability, and self-reliance. O1 
president assured his students, on the authority of Ruskin, that 
the personal satisfaction in a useful task well done should be a 
stronger incentive than the term balance.** It is perhaps signifi 
eant that such values were most emphasized by administrators 
and teachers whose subjects brought them least into contact with 
the realities of supervision. 

Socially it was felt that manual labor could not be properly 
dignified and exalted unless engaged in openly and willingly by 
the educated. Moreover common labor service was regarded as 
peculiarly democratizing, while an optional or selective basis 
involved class distinctions. The system said a pioneer agricul 
tural college educator was of ‘‘advantage in taking high notior 
That such an influence may have been salu 
tary, particularly in certain regions, is suggested by George Bb. 
Loring’s condescending concession, ‘‘I do not think that a pra 
tical agricultural college would be derogatory to the dignity of 


out of students.’ 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, Report (Amherst), 1869, p. 15; I. P. 
Autobiography of a Farm Boy (Albany, 1916), 232. 
10 Michigan State Board of Agriculture, Report, 1881-82, p. 40; National 
tional Association, Proceedings, 1888, p. 294; R. P. Crawford, These Fift 
(Lineoln, 1925), 41-42. 
11 Michigan State Board of Agriculture, Report, 1874, pp. 103-104; 1877 
1S, 
12 Towa Agricultural College, Report Committee of Investigation (Des M 
1874), p. 313. See also Iowa State Agricultural Society, Report (Des Moines, 1854 
1863, pp. 249-50; Commissioner of Agriculture, Report, 1871, p. 321; Country Gent 
man, XVIII (1861), 381; XXIII (1864), 264; Southern Planter and Farmer (Ri 
mond, Virginia, 1840), XX XVIII (1877), 562-63. 
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\fassachusetts, or that it would belittle and cramp those engaged 
the business of conducting it.’’! 

[his expertness in farm operation and management with the 
moral and social acuteness thereby engendered was expected to 
check what Greeley already in 1854 recognized as ‘‘the current 
which now sets so strongly away from the plow and the seythe 
toward the counter and the office.’’ The old-type college train 

« was thought to be prejudicial to a country career and thus 
to have a tendency to overcrowd the professions and to deplete 
rural leadership.” For those with wealth as well as social sophis 
tication the moral hazards of the city were especially menacing, 
in contrast to the safe and steady ways of the countryside. As 
early as the forties, Lewis F. Allen, Grover Cleveland’s unele 
and patron, saw in practical agricultural training the hope for 
young men ‘‘afflicted with wealth’? who would subsequently ‘be 
found occupying the beautiful farms upon our beautiful rivers, 
iving in peace and quiet toa eood old agve, instead ot dying off 
prematurely by a city life of intemperance.’’** But rich or poor, 
the only assurance of keeping them down on the farm was, 
President Abbot told the Michigan legislature, ‘‘in the retaining 
of habits of daily manual labor, in the interest which studies and 
abor may be made to shed upon each other.’’*® Later as the 
difficulties of the system became increasingly apparent, admin 
istrators argued that so long as the state looked to them to re 
eruit working farmers, the training must be retained at all 
eosts.?" 

Hardly less important was the strong physique which this ex 
‘reise would provide for the educated, socialized intellect, the 
‘lassical ideal at last of sound mind and body. The farmer of all 


professions should be possessed of ‘*physical hardness’? and 
farm labor was as natural as it was appropriate for keeping 


fits At the dedication of the People’s College, Greeley asserted 


Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, Report (Boston, 1851-1917), 1866, 
16 
tTowa Agricultural College, Report, 1867, p. 37; Michigan State Board of Agr 
£e, } | ~ 
e, Report, 1879, p. 188. 
‘New York State Agricultural Society, Transactions (Albany, 1841-97), 1846, 
40. 
6 Michigan State Board of Agriculture, Report, 1874, p. 71 
7 Ibid., 1881-82, p. 40; 1883, p. 37. 


8 Ibid., 1879, p. 184. 
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ith characteristie finality that brain exertion was best balanced 
manual labor, and President Willams ot Michigan after dd 


nouncing all education that did not provide such balance gay 
assurance that an ‘‘amount of labor that will invigorate without 
fatiguing the system ought to be as profitable and exhilarati: 
as it is necessary.’’ An enthusiastic agitator for practical agr 
cultural education felt that over-study was the phase of student 
conduct in the new-type college that would need most regulating 
and volunteered this suggestion for the benefit of governing oft 
clals: ‘Tf he was inelined to be indolent, [to] sit and study 
think too much, and thus go into decline of health, I would hav 
the rule correct the error of too much mental labor and too litt 
bodily labor.’?*’ This physieal culture claim had an esp: 
appeal at a time when systematized gymnasties, largely mad 
Germany, had not become fully acclimated, organized athlet 
were in the initial stages in the Kast, and ‘‘ecountry games”? ; 
forded the only recreational resource of the new wester 
leges. 

Added to these educational advantages was the opportu 
for financial aid that would make the new vocational train 
available to the largest number of young people. This aim 
fundamental in the pioneer industrial colleges. The Michigar 
state superintendent in a forecast of the benefits of the proposed 
college thought that ‘‘the first and most important considera 
tion’? was that the institution would be a ‘‘labor school’? wher 
‘the poor would enjoy equal privileges with the rich.”? T 
first president gave almost as great emphasis in the stat 


ment that the farm was ‘‘first and foremost... the i 
strumentality by which the students can earn a portion of thei! 
edueation.’’ ** Other western and a few eastern and southern co! 
leges were no less confident of the financial possibilities of w 
ae dergraduate labor. The first catalogue of the Illinois Industria! 


19 People *s College Addresses (New York, 1859), 44; Michigan State Agr 
Society, Transactions, 1856, p- 308, 


20 Cultivator and Country Gentleman (Albany, 1834-), XX XITI (1869), 452; | 


State Agricultural Society, Report, 1863, pp. 255-56. The Maine farm superinte! 


Ae was of the opinion that the ‘‘time spent in labor would in most cases be spent 


talk, and in various kinds of recreation, perhaps of dissipation. Labor is the ‘safet 


valve’ for the overflowing animal spirits.’’ Cultivator and Country Gentleman, XX V 
1870), 471. 

Beal, Michigan Agricultural College, 7; Michigan State Agricultural 5 
Transactions, 1856, p. 311. 
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University, whose motto was ‘‘Learning and Labor.”’ 
rance to the needy, aspiring lad from a prairie home: =iiteg 
find work on the university farm and eardens. 


shops for which you will be paid twelve and one half cents per 


our, if diligent and faithful. You ean easily, without hindering 
uur studies, work three hours a day, and if needful the whole 
ay on Saturdays. Come without fear. What man has do 
n do. A few months before the opening of his university 
nd during the absence abroad of the president, Ezra Cornel] 

scan to the New York Tribune advised 
tudents that they could support themselves by working half 


th day and studying and reciting the other half. An one C 


ne man 


indigent prospective 


he campus where 
n indefinite number of sufficiently industrious 


l’s visions was a series ot great factories on 1 


and ambitious 
young people — the only ones in whom he was interested — 


cht be self-supporting while fulfilline the requirements for 
eir favored degree,”* 
(hese arguments and claims of the industrialists were con 
troverted promptly and vigorously by the ‘‘broad gauge’? scien 
lists, representing universities, old-line colleges, and institutes 
technology to which the federal grant was assiened. with the 
support of the Bureau of Edueation, somewhat equivoeally of 
nator Morrill, and of the New York Nation. fearful equally 
of frontier crudity and proletarian innovation. 

Lack of consistency and varying and shifting emphasis among 
the advocates — ‘‘some thinking chiefly of the health which phy 
sical exercise promotes, others of the economy which labor se 
ures, and others still of the dexterity and skill which proceed 
trom the constant use of implements’’ ?* — sugeested adventiti 
ous and opportunist motives. But whatever the regional and 
class desires, the law provided clearly lor applie ‘d scienee on a 
ibe =e basis and consequently a narrow voeationalizine would be 

‘wretched perversion of the trust imposed by Congress,’? Ed- 

itionally such a system was held to be wholly incompatible 
with the nature and objectives of instruction on the collegiate 


level. Holders of science degrees could be expected to return to 


Powell, Unive rsity of Illinois, I, 313. See also, for Nebraska. Crawft rd, These 
ty Years, 22, 30, 41-42. 
A. D. White, Autobiography (New York, 1907), I, 344. 371 

mmissioner of Education, Report, 1871, p. 438. 
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the farm only as managers and experts for whom labor exp 
ence was irrelevant, but mastery of fundamental applications es 
sential and capacity to experiment highly desirable. The appro 
priate adjunct to the lecture room was thus not the model but the 
experimental farm for demonstration and research, after the 
method of the great master of scientific agriculture, Just 
Liebig.** The notion that manual labor was a special means of! 
cultural and moral uplift was an unreal fantasy, contrary to al 
experience; progress had been and was being to an ever-increas 
ing degree furthered by labor-saving inventions.** Finally 
combination of rigorous physical toil with close mental applica 
tion was held to be as unsound pedagogieally as projects fo1 
student industries were economically.*’ 

Reflecting as they did the contrasting stages of develo) 
ment of industrial East and agricultural West and the cons 
quent varied types of technical education, the arguments wer 
hardly expected to convince the opposing group but rath 
to rationalize and confirm the respective policies. The ‘‘agricu! 
tural colleges’’ generally imposed the labor requirement, 
institutions that emphasized general science and technolog 
couraged uninstructive labor ‘‘only when the circumstances 
the student required.’’? The division was mainly between Eas‘ 
and West, but with Massachusetts, Maine, Delaware, and in th 
earlier vears, Pennsylvania with the practical industrialists. A 
score of states between the sixties and the nineties made labor 
compulsory in their new colleges. The laws varied from specif 
requirements to general administrative authorizations. In a f 
instanees all labor was to be remunerated, but the ecommone! 
practice was to make a distinction between a required minimun 


25 A. D. White, ‘‘Scientifie and Industrial Education in the United States,’’ 


ular Science Monthly (New York, 1872-), V (1874), 177-78; Gilman in North A 


ican Review, CV (1867), 507-508, 519; Massachusetts State Board of Agr 
Report, 1866, p. 50; Wisconsin State Agricultural Society, Transactions (M 


1851-96), 1869, pp. 412-13; 1876-77, p. 399; Commissioner of Agriculture, Report 
p. 466; Rural New Yorker (New York, 1850-), XLVII (1888), 369; A. Cope, 
State University (Columbus, 1920), I, 505; G. W. Atherton, Legislatiwe Car 
Justin S. Morrill (Washington, 1900), 67. J. B. Turner, the reputed father of t 
land-grant movement in the West, was one of the bitterest opponents of the 
system. Powell, University of Illinots, I, 299-300. 

6 Nation (New York, 1865-), IX (1869), 226-27. 

27 Wiseonsin State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1873-74, pp. 266-67 
White, Autobtography, I, 371. 
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‘instructional labor’? — ten hours per week on the average 
and other productive work performed outside the labor 
lasses for which compensation was given, usually in the form 
* eredit on term bills, at or somewhat above the prevailing rate 
‘or such service.*® The ‘Michigan plan’? remained the model 
hroughout and was closely followed by Iowa, Kansas, Missis 
sippi, Masschusetts, and Maine, the only institutions, according 
to the ardent industrialists, that were fulfilling truly the intent 
of the federal subvention.”° 
With these pedagogical sanctions and legal mandates an earn- 
+ and in some eases prolonged effort was made to engratt man 
labor upon the curriculum of the typical A and M college. 
In the opening years labor periods were assigned and squads 
reanized and supervised with the regularity of other subjects 
the prescribed course, and the problems involved were dealt 
‘th no less formally and punctiliously in board and faculty 
meetings. Enthusiastie professors gave evidence of their sin 
cerity by direct participation, appropriately garbed, in some ct 
.e least attractive and most laborious of the enterprises. 


Reports from the centers of the experiment in the initial years 
were highly favorable. With abundant preliminary work, and 
with small registrations and simple living all reasonable em 
ployment demands could be met. Health conditions, aside trom 
occasional outbreaks of epidemies like fever and ague — hazards 
more of the period and region than of the institutional regime 

were claimed to be far superior to those of the old-type col- 


: For the laws of the various states, see Commissioner of Education, Report, 1867- 

68, pp. 135-214; 1902, I, 1-90; 1908, I, 39 226. The planning committee for the Iowa 

Agricultural College made a detailed survey of the system in existing ¢ eges. Iowa 

\ericultural College, Report, 1867, pp. 37-56. At the agricultural college convention 
t Chieago in 1871 there were reports and discussions of the lal xperiences of the 


rious colleges. Michigan State Board of Agriculture, Report, 1871, pp. 291-389 
New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, September 8, 1871. 
1Towa Agricultural College, Report, 1886-87, p. 7; Commissioner 


Report, 1880, p. exiv. 


Commissioner of Edueation, Report, 1871, p. 438; Michigan State Board of 
Agriculture, Report, 1874, pp. 71-72; Iowa Agricultural College, Report, 1869, p. 18; 
ois Industrial University, Report, 1875-76, pp. 72-73; Beal, Michigan Agricul 
tural College, 28, 29, 194; Roberts, Autobiography, 165; L. B. Caswe l!, History of the 
Vassachusetts Agricultural College (Spru ofield, Massachusetts, 1917), 12 It was 


arged that the failure of the system in certain colleges was 


t participation by the faculty in the labor assignments. Cultivator 


rentleman, XXXI (1868), 171. 
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lege.’ Even in the new competitive athletics the discipline o} 
the field and forest seemed to be demonstrated when at the firs: 
regatta of the Rowing Association of American Colleges in 187] 
the Massachusetts ‘‘ Aggies’’ decisively outdistanced their rivals, 
Harvard and Brown. In chronicling this achievement the annual 
report pointed a complacent moral: ‘‘ Farming, at least in youth, 
is evidently favorable to the development of both brain and 
muscle, and the Agricultural College course with its manual 
labor, its military drill and its outdoor exercise in engineering 
botany and other branches of natural history, as well as its quiet 
yet industrious student life, manifestly tends to impart that 
robust strength, self-reliant courage and general intelligence 
which will enable its graduates to win suecess in the world.’’ 
Social results were coming up to fullest expectations. T 
president of the Virginia college found that his student body was 
becoming so labor conscious that eity boys with independent 
means sought paid work in order to maintain caste, and at Cor 
nell, where labor was voluntary, Goldwin Smith was impressed 
with the respect in which students were held who came to lec 
tures in their working clothes.** Observations of foreign dign 
taries, including a Japanese prinee, seeking, like Peter the Great, 
actual labor contacts, the sons of the president of the Umit 
States and of the master of the national grange engaged in the 
most menial labors side by side with boys just from the farm 
to mention the less remarkable phenomenon of college professors 
in drainage ditches, prairie breakings, and forest clearings 
seemed a close approach to the industrial ideal.** The large pr 
indicated that the main vocational objective was being realized. 
If educational returns were less obvious, optimistic regents, 
presidents, professors, and superintendents were confident that 


1 Michigan State Board of Agriculture, Report, 1887, p. 500; Iowa Agricult 
College, Report Committee of Inwestigation, 1874, p. 313; T. C. Blaisdell 
Semi-Centennial Celebration of Michigan State Agricultural College (Lansing, 190% 
65. 

32 Massachusetts Agricultural College, Report, 1871, p. 16; Caswell, Massachu 
setts Agricultural College, 21-22. 

3 Commissioner of Agriculture, Report, 1874, p. 346; Wisconsin State Agri 
tural Society, Transactions, 1873-74, p. 267 n.; Cultivator and Country Gentlema 
(1885), 65. 
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en the pioneering stage was passed and the routine more 
-vystematized and stabilized the instructional expectations would 
he realized. And there was the feeling, too, that such direct econ 
tact with the materials of instruction must somehow tend to 
develop scientific knowledge, that in actually doing things the 
student must be learning. 

One of the basie aims of the industrial movement was to pro 
vide educational equality for women. Intelleectually and socially 
the weaker sex were fully vindicating their champions, as wit- 
ness this typical experience of the early seventies: ‘*The young 
ladies who have been connected with the college during the past 
two years have shown a eapacity to understand and appreciate 
their various studies fully equal to that of the other sex. The 
generous rivalry which has been excited has been of mutual 
advantage, and in the classes to which the females have been 
introduced, admirable order and perfeet decorum have pre- 
vailed.’’ *° All that was needed was labor equality and this was 
provided adequately in institutions like Michigan and lowa 
where kitchen, dining-room, and laundry, supplemented with 
some activity in the green-house, afforded the equivalent of the 
farm and workshop, with equal scale of remuneration — be it 
said to the eredit of the authorities — and it is to be hoped no less 
physical, social, and intellectual benefit.” 

At the beginning of the seventies the verdict as given to the 
sympathetic Department of Agriculture was that the system, 
where fully tried, was succeeding beyond expectation. The influ- 
ence on ‘‘health, progress, and conduct’’ was so favorable that it 
was felt to be ‘indispensable to the prosperity of an industrial 
school.’’ °7 But before the end of the decade doubts were arising 
even in the ranks of the faithful and before the close of the 
eighties the system in its essential features was abandoned or 
superseded.** The causes were both negative and positive — in 

Commissioner of Agriculture, Report, 1874, p. 318 For similar experiences in 


er colleges, see the discussion at the Chicago convention in 1871. Michigan State 


Board of Agriculture, Report, 1871, pp. 357-58, 360-61, 369-70. 


§ Towa Agricultural College, Report, 1869, p. 20; 1872-73, p. 43; Michigan State 


1876, p. 334. 
7Commissioner of Agriculture, Report, 1870, p. 473. 
SA. C. True, History of Agricultural Education in the United States (Washing 

n, 1929), 132, 135, 148, 154, 168, 186-87. 
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herent inadequacies in the scheme itself and the expansion an 
transformation of the land-grant college far beyond the 
of the founding fathers. 


Kducationally the handicaps from the start were too great for 
a measurable approach to the avowed aims. Contrary to the 
warning of the American Agriculturist that the new colleges 
should not be located in the wilderness but in settled and well- 
cultivated regions,® financial limitations and private or regional 
interests condemned most of them to forest, open prairie, or 
abandoned farmstead. The Michigan ‘‘model of farms,’’ for in 
stance, was wholly in the poet’s imagination; the realistic, 
picturesque description was given at the inaugural ceremonies, 
‘*Here, on the very margin of the cultivated portions of ow 
country, where the ‘forests primeval’ are just vanishing before 
the encroachments of civilization.’’ The first ‘‘labor classes”’ 
consequently gave their time and effort to such crude, unsystem 
tized projects as chopping and logging — often with ox-teams 
pulling stumps, ditching, draining, picking stones, clearing dirt 
fallows, building roads and fences, as well as the rongher work 
of building and landseaping.*® After farms and grounds wer 
‘‘made,’’ so large a portion of the labor period was devoted to 
routine cultivation and harvesting that the application of class 
room principles too often resembled the method of that notori 
ous exponent of practice before science, Wackford Squeers. At 
the end of the first year the Iowa president was forced to con 
fess that it was not possible to provide a requisite amount 
work ‘‘direetly instructive in the nicer processes of the garden, 
the farm, or the orchard’’ and that ‘‘the rough jobs that requir 
muscle were greatly in excess of the artistic jobs that require 
skill.’’*? The first class at the Massachusetts college, dubbed 
‘‘notato-freshmen’’ by their academic neighbors, in their senior 
year went on a strike in protest against the uninstructive natur 

® American Agriculturist, XXII (1863), 238. 


40 Michigan State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1856, p. 300; Mi 
State Board of Agriculture, Report, 1868, p. 9; 1872, p. 278; 1884, p. 264; Mass 
chusetts Agricultural College, Report, 1872, pp.42-48; Commissioner of Agr 
Report, 1872, p. 363; 1874, p. 314; Blaisdell, Semi-Centennial of Michigan A 
tural College, 61-70; Powell, University of Illinois, I, 287. 

41 Jowa Agricultural College, Report, 1869, pp. 20-21; 1874-75, p. 52; Michig 
State Board of Agriculture, Report, 1864, p. 110; Commissioner of Ag 
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Report, 1872, p. 357. 
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‘their required labor.? In the legislative investigation of the 
fowa college in 1874 the charge was made that the student labor 
as not instructive and progressive,’ and reports from other 
members of the group indicated similar situations. With in- 
reased and varied enrollment the complications steadily im- 
oroased. Exffeetive supervision could be secured only at the disad- 
vantage of regular courses or at a prohibitive cost. In the early 
years an effort was made to distribute the squads among the 
tire staff but the tendency was to shift the burden and re- 
ponsibility to the departments for whom thie work could be 
yerformed, and all protests from the afflicted members were un- 
vailing. Efforts to train student leaders proved at best an inade 
quate solution. ‘*Happy indeed,’’ wrote a harrassed executive 
1882. “‘are the college officers who are free from the bother 
’ students’ labor and students’ board.’’ And in the same report 
the admission was made that the labor practice had never been 
rewarded by the faculty as on a par with the recitation.‘ Moral 
benefits were put to increasing strain by the tendency of parents 
to send their indolent and shiftless offspring for reformation of 
habits.*° 
Minaneial aid which was designed to be strictly subordinate to 
. educational objective became in many eases the dominant 
motive. students,’’ a department head reported, ‘work as 
vell as they study, and generally better. A failure to receive 
the highest wages is usually more keenly felt than a failure to 
receive the highest marks for recitations and examinations.’’ “ 
The eeconomie problems in fact became as insoluble as the educa 
tional. Plans and estimates made in the days of small enroll- 
ments, simple living conditions, and undeveloped curricula were 
soon antiquated. The accounting system grew complicated and 
was the source of misunderstanding. Students were sadly disillu- 
sioned as to their earning capacity; some had expected while 
carrying a normal course not only to meet all expenses but to 
2 True, History of Agricultural Education, 148, For similar complaint at the 
Agricultural College, see Michigan State Board of Agriculture, Report, 


34. 
Iowa Agricultural College, Report Committees of Investigation, 1874, pp. 413 14. 


‘4 Michigan State Board of Agriculture, Report, 1881-82, pp. 49, 41, 80; 1883, p. 


6; 1886, p. xxvii; 1887, p. 64; 1890, p. 33; Iowa Agricultural College, Report, 1871, 
95-26: Beal, Michigan Agricultural College, 194-95, 202. 


‘s Michigan State Board of Agriculture, Report, 1877, p. 421. 


Ibid., 1875, p. 39. 
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contribute to the family back home.*’ The short labor periods and 
the seasonal nature of the work made economical utilization dif 
cult, and in some institutions it was reported that the work wa; 
performed so indifferently and slovenly that much of it must bi 
done over by unscientific hired men. In eases where the farn 
was situated at a distance from the campus, regular labor periods 
were impracticable. In all inereased enrollments created d 


mands for work beyond the available supply. In Illinois so many 
came ‘‘ without fear’’ in the early years that the system was soo: 
put on a voluntary, selective basis, and Cornell’s sweeping iny; 
tation created a surplus of unskilled applicants.** By the latter 


seventies it was evident that the system as originally planned 
was financially impossible, yet it was feared that complete abol 


tion would cause the withdrawal of many of the most promising 
agricultural students. Reduction in wage seales and curious 
devices like renting or loaning land and equipment to students 
proved futile salvaging expedients.* 

But progressive change and growth in the content, method, 


and scope of technical education were far more determining i 
the system’s obsolescence. As subject matter became more or 
derly and systematic and course boundaries less amorphous, 
there was neither time nor need for regular labor practice. With 
widening demand for agricultural scientists relatively few grad. 
uates were going to the farm, and for the farmer himself manual 

17 White, Autobiography, I, 345; Commissioner of Agriculture, Report, 186. 
144-46; Iowa Agricultural College, Report, 1874-75, p. 52; Massachusetts Agt 
tural College, Report, 1878, p. 101. 

l, Unwersity of Illinois, I, 118; White, Autobiography, I, 344-45;Amer 
wan Journal of Education (Hartford, 1855-1882), XXII (1871), 263; Michig 
State Board of Agriculture, Report, 1871, pp. 362, 370-78; 1875, p. 39; 1879, p. 183 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Report, 1872, p. 376. White to Folwell, September 9 
1869, in W. W. Folwell, The Autobiography and Letters of a Pioneer of Cultur 
(Minneapolis, 1933), 198. 


+8 Powel 


19 Commissioner of Agriculture, Report, 1876, p. 334; Massachusetts Agricultu 
ge, Report, 1876, p. 19; Cope, Ohio State University, I, 453. President Al 


of Michigan well summed up the dilemma which the conflicting aims present 


Colle 


‘i ‘*The problem how with students’ labor to make the operations on farm and gar 


excellent of their kind, so as to serve for models; how to make the students’ |! 


worth to the institution what it costs in wages; and how to make it a highly educa 
tional practice, in which students may begin bunglers and end possessed of sk 
something like the famous mechanical problem of the three round bodies 
one.’’ Michigan State Board of Agriculture, Report, 1881-82, p. 40. For a sin 
administrative opinion some years earlier, see Iowa Agricultural College, Re? 
1874-75, p. 46. 
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kill and dexterity were of lessening importance, as the agrienl- 
aral like the manutact uring artisan was displaced by mechanized 
equipment. Instead the laboratory method, advocated trom the 
syst by outstanding scientists in land-grant institutions, was be 
ye generally utilized by the latter eighties in the applied as in the 
pure sciences. In agricultural education a transitional step was in 
the poliey of confining the rough, unclassified work to the fresh 
man year and assigning the other classes to special departments 

which labor activities might be unified and directed toward pro 
cyessing achievement. The Hatch Act, in establishing and sys 
rematizing research work, contributed largely to the prevalence 
of the experimental farm. Meanwhile the original emphasis was 
being modified by the development of new schools. The general 
‘ntroduction of full courses in engineering, veterinary medicine, 
home economies, and eeneral science brought an ever increasing 
proportion of students for whom agricultural labor had no per 
tinence but for whom their particular shops, clinics, and labora 
tories were essential. Thus by the nineties ‘required labor”’ had 
venerally come to mean laboratory exercises.”” The introduction 

* the modern gymnasium and the regularizing ot athleties, in 
tercollegiate and intra-mural, in this same transitional period 
srovided welcome physical training substitutes, while the found- 
ing of prizes, scholarships, and loan and labor funds, along with 
extended opportunities for outside employment gave a compen 
cating relief to the needy. 

The systematizing and stabilizing of the military instruction 
was another development that offered a partial substitute for the 
labor requirement. From the first, enthusiasts, military and aca 
demie. saw in this feature of land-grant education, not only the 
most available source of supply of national guard officers, but 
an ideal system of physical culture and a unique moral disci- 
pline."* In the first two decades, however, the military had to 


Michigan State Board of Agriculture, Report, 1879, pp. 182-83; 1889, pp. 33 
200-202; Rural New York 


8; 1894, pp. 29-30; Beal, Michigan Agricultural College, -U0--V-s © 
er. LVIL (1888), 629; Students’ Farm Journal (Ames, lowa, 1884-87), August i. 


November 1, 1884; Association of American Agricultural Colleges at d Experiment 
Stations, Proceedings (Washington y, 1891, pp. 106-108. 


rt, 1869, 


51 Massachusetts Agricultural College, Repo .. 14; 1872, pp. 32-35; 1882, 
p. 31; National Educational Association, Proceedings, 1875, pp. 1-4 34; Conference 
f Presidents and Other Delegates of State Universities and Colleges, Proceedings 
Planter and Farmer, SSVI 


Washington, 1879), 1877, pp. 189-90; Southern 


1877), 563-64. 
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encounter even more obstacles than most other branches of the 
new edueation. The first commandants were local retired officers 
whose ability and enthusiasm varied greatly and the first young 
a officers regularly detailed to the colleges found inadequate equip- 
“ ment and in some eases faculties that tolerated them mainly as 
effective disciplinarians and superior mathematicians.®? But b 


the latter eighties the pioneer difficulties were largely overcome: 
competent details were increased and federal supervision e: 
tended. Finally in 1890 the war department formulated regula 
tions for instruction and inspection which, after conference wit 
a committee of presidents, were accepted by the colleges, and 
from this time regular, compulsory drill became the rule. 
Pioneer industrialists and ‘‘old grads’’ protested in vain 


against the abandonment of the distinguishing feature of t] 


the change was 


but an ineident in the passage from largely practical and prim 


American ‘‘agricultural college and tarm;’ 


itive agricultural schools to modernized technological universi 
ties. And it might have been a consoling thought that their p 
oo euliar system had served a real purpose. Manual labor was not 
only necessary for the acceptance and support of the agricultural 
college by the farming constituencies in the formative years, it 
made possible a training not inappropriate, not without useful 


ness to the time and region. L. P. Jacks has recently warned lis 
Mnelish readers that they should not judge American education 
by the conditions and institutions of a given period but rather 


by the direction in which it is moving,®’ and the manual labor ex 
: periment may be viewed not improperly as a distinet stage in the 
evolution of a national, regionally diversified plan of technical 
education. 


52 Secretary of War, Report (Washington), 1885, p. 219; 1886, p. 219; 1890, | 
278; Michigan State Board of Agriculture, Report, 1871, pp. 352, 363; Lowa Agr 
va cultural College, Report, 1871, p. 144; M. C. Fernald, History of Maine State ( 
lege and the Uniwersity of Maine (Orono, 1916), 67-69, 320-26; Folwell, Autobiogra 
phy, 187, 198-99. 


Secretary of War, Report, 1890, pp. 279-81, 363-474; Association of Amer 


Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, Proceedings, 1889, pp. 113-14, 126 

30; Rural New Yorker, XLVIII (1888), 817; W. L. Nash, A Study of the Stated 

Aims and Purposes of the Departments of Military Science and Tactics and Physical 

Education in the Land-Grant Colleges of the United States (New York, 1934), 17-26 
5tTowa Agricultural College, Report, 1884-85, pp. 8-9; Students’ Farm Journal 

; = December 1, 1884; Cultivator and Country Gentleman, LIV (1889), 46. 

ey re 55 Laurence P. Jacks, My American Friends (New York, 1933), 7-8. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
JouNn Perers’ Diary or 1838-1841 
Epirep BY Marcaret L. Brown 


This journal is a brief and unemotional account of one man’s 
life during the four depression years immediately following the 
panie of 1837. The John Peters who wrote it was born at Fish 
kill. New York, in 1812, the eldest of the eleven children of 
Hewlett and Elisabeth Swartwout Peters. Coming from a long 
line of Dutch and some few British merchants and traders, he 
never considered any other occupation for himself. About 1835 
he and one of his brothers went into business for themselves as 
dry goods merchants in the city of Brooklyn. Although they 
weathered the storm for a while, the depressed state of trade 
and commerce which followed the panie of 1837 compelled them 
with thousands of others to go out of business early in 18338. 

At first glance, Mississippi seems to have been a strange place 
for Peters to choose to go in that year in order to recover his 
fortunes, for the banking situation there was about as bad as 
anywhere in the country. In his case, however, it was a logical 
choice: in the first place, western Mississippi was nearly the 
western inhabited frontier of the United States, and so, no 
matter how bad its banks might be, the spot might offer some of 
the opportunities available in newly opened regions, but not in 
the older sections; and in the second place, his mother’s brother, 
William Swartwout, was at the time successfully engaged in 
business in the city of Vicksburg. 

Throughout the diary his comments show that he was instine- 
tively a merchant. His repetition of the phrase ‘‘business dull 
and money searce”’ briefly and prosaically conveys a true picture 
of the times. His casual treatment of duelling is probably due to 


1 Her father, Jacobus, and Samuel Swartwout, collector of the port of New York, 


1829-1838. were third cousins. See Arthur J. Weise, The Swartwout Chronicles 1338 


SIS and the Ke telhuyn Chronicles 145 LSO9 (Ne W York, 1899 ° M irtha B. Flint, 
A Peters Lineage * Five Generations of the Descenda ts of Dr. Charles Peters of 


Hempstead (Poughkeepsie, 1896). 
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the tact that such meetings among people less phlegmatie tha 
he were still so common as to cause comparatively little com 
ment. His one outburst on the subject of slavery is rather inter 


esting as it was written only after he had had ample time to 
consider the phase which he had the best opportunity to observe, 
The one thing which seems strange is the complete absence 0! 
the diary covers the period of the election of William Henry 
Harrison, with all the then unusual campaigning which accon 
panied it. The change in the administration apparently had no 


any mention of local or national polities, in spite of the fact that 


connection in his mind with the business world. Although he was 
glad to leave Vicksburg, permanently he thought, in 1841, he 
retained his business connections there, and as business slowly 


picked up in the years which followed he returned several times. 
At the time of his death in 1871, he had become a very prosper 

} 
ous merchant. 


ee The diary, which is one small volume in a rather fragile condi 
eae tion, is in the possession of Peters’ daughter-in-law, Dr. Iva 


Lowther Peters, of Fishkill, New York. 


Arrived in Vicksburg on the 27th Noy. 1838, & spent one month 
Idleness with Swartwout & Clark. Commenced with Brabston & Jor 
on the 27th Deeember for a Sallary of 800. per annum. Had in eas! 
when I left New York City $275. After paying traveling Expenees t 
Vicksburg had cash Left Say $175. Should I remain here for Six 
months hope to Make Enough to pay Expences while here and _ bac! 
again. Wrote A. M.* on the [question] of Partnership in this city or ir 
Natchez — one in Janry. & one in Febuary. Answers not Yet Receiv: 


Enjoyed Vary good health up to prest. date Febry 9th. Climate 
Vicksburg changeable. The country vary productive. Cotton & Corn 
the onely artle of Export. Went into Interior for S. & C.° on a Collee 


tion Tour as far as Brandon.* Traveling vary expensive. Sent Capt 
Mott Bedell 4 newspapers. 


2 Probably Andrew M. Merwin, a Brooklyn merchant. Brooklyn Directory 


(Brooklyn, 1826-1827 and 1829-1912). 


rn 8 Swartwout and Clark, the senior partner being William Swartwout, Peters’ 
unele. Robert Lowry and William H. MeCardle, History of Mississippi (Jackson, 
1891), 594, say, ‘‘ Among the early merchants of Vicksburg were . . . Swartwout and 
Gwin,’’ but give no indication of the exact date of that firm. 
*A town about 55 miles east of Vicksburg, with which there was no railr 
connection, 


® A shipmaster living in Brooklyn. See Brooklyn Directory. 
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Sunday in Sitting in the 


11th. Spend most of my Time on 
Inhabitants. A duel 


bry 
four Thousand 


Vieksburg contains about 
ight between McClung & Menifee ® on the 
Latter Wounded & died of the Same. Am paying for Board at This 
35. dollars at Childen Hotell on W ashineton st. The Merchants 
» Generally Dry Goods, Harnor wear also Cloathing Hats, Boots & 
A vary good Business could be 
Salesman Sallery from 8. 


29th of Dee/38 — the 


Shoes Some Queens Wear or Crockery. 
for Cash in This eity for so it is ealled. 
Bookkeepers Nearly the Same 


» 1200. dollars amt. Expences of those 
Who keep Bacherlors hall much Less. 
Commenced Boarding with Wm. Swartwout 14th day of Febry 1839 at 
Paid Board Bill to Childen for one month & Seaventeen 
Paid for Repairs watch To 
from the North Gen- 


52. Dollars up to [blurred] Febry. 
Young Men Who come 


Also in Gowing in Company and 


his ¢ 


k Ranny 40. dols. 
ily fall in with Southern Habbits. 
Sosietyes Such as Independant White ladies Companyes & fine Com 

Rec. This day a letter from 


if a claim he has 


= 


ies are vary much to theyr disadvantage. 
William Swift dated at Charleston on the Subject 


‘inst the Josephs of This place. 

‘ebry 19th 1839. Went this evening to Theatre 
vary Small and Company Indifferent. Mr. Marble* Prineiple Star. 
Patteronised during the Season which Last from 


this City, Which 


of 


Theatre is well 
four Months or the Winter Season. The Entrance Money is one 


Throughout the House. 


Febry 21. reed this day a Letter from James Peters* also one on the 


19th. all well. 
t little said on Business 


Reed this day 22. Letters from A. Merwin 
Mattars. The day vary rainy and Unpleasant for the Birthday of 
Washington. 

against J. J. & J 


Feb. 23 rote W. Swift on the subjeet of his claim 
seph in answer to one from him dated at Charleston, 8. C. 


‘By the steamboat Edward Shippen, which arrived yesterday, we |] 
ok place on Saturday last at Vicksburg, between Messrs. MeClung and Meni 
The former eseaped The latter was wounded, 
t we believe not seriously.’’ Natchez Courier, in New York Evening Post, January 
The victor was Alexander Keith McClung, : ie] f 
John Marshall. See Dunbar Rowland, Mississ 
ne, Events, 
II, 184. 
famous portrayer of 
1928-), XII, 266-67. 


unhurt. 


Two shots were exchanged. 


iawyer, a nored ¢ 


phew of Chief Justice 

sing Sketches of Counties, Tou 
opedte Form (Atlanta, 1907 
Probably Danforth Marble, the 

y of American Biography (New York, 


Institutions, and Persons, Arranges 


Yankee characters. Dice 


His unele. Flint, Peters Lineage, 
’Probably the ‘‘A.M.’’ to whom 


» 
he wrote in January and February. Brooklyn 
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Febry 25th Keep a vary Irregular Memorandum of Passing Events 
The banks are doing but vary little at this date. 


Commershal & Raj 
rode is doing the most. 


Planters is paying Specie at this date. T| 
Mother Bank at Natchez, The Union Bank of this State,?° is doing by: 
vary Little Exchange on the north from 2 to 3 per’d but vary 
Selling at that. The Firm of Brabston & Jones My Imployer Doo 1 
agree vary well. Mr. Brabston is worth from 20 to 30 Thousan 
Dollars and Jones not considered worth much as to eappital but is vary 
good business Young man. The Ohio River vary Low also the Mis. ¢! 
Same Much Lower Than at pres. dates. This Evening all a Lone 
usual which Time I Usualy Spend Tow[n]. 

Febry 27th Ree’d Letter This day from My Father Dated 11th Inst 
containing Mostly Information for Unkle Wm. Swartwout. The Fa: 
mily All Well. 

March Ist 1839. Reed This day Letter from John S. Pierson ™ ¢o1 
taining Pleasing news. 

Mareh 9th/39 This day Arose Early about 6 oclock in vary go 
Spirits also in good health done a heard days Work in overhalling | 
Stock of Brabston & Jones. Had a Partnership proposed to Me By } 
Charles B. Jones. 

Sunday 10th/39 The weather Pleasant and quite warm. Spent m 
of this day in reading a Novel. 

Sunday Evening March 17th 


T) 


Spent this day as usual in the offi 
weather mild & Pleasant received this day from Wm. Swartwout his du 
bill for one hundred & Sixty dollars wich reduces my Expences from 
New York to this Place to $105. Business Vary dull and money scare: 

March 21st. The Commershall and Rail Rode Bank Suspend Spe 
payment this day and it is thought Most of the Banks of this State wil 
Follow Suit. I this day Saw the Body of a man That was Killed in this 
place by Tippo it is said in Self defence. Continue to Abstain Wholy 
from any kind of Stimelus and Thinck My health Much better by s 
doing. 

22d This day vary rainy and unpleasant large quantity of wit! 
Thunder & Lighting. 

23d W.S. left this day for Cincinnati on the Gen. Gaines. 

April 7th Sunday again find my self Sitt at home omited Several E1 

10 The Mississippi Union Bank, chartered January, 1837, failed to supply 
state with the stable currency hoped for. Dunbar Rowland, History of Mississip} 
(Chieago, 1925), I, 600. 

11 Probably a Brooklyn merchant. Brooklyn Directory. 

A personal reference, without historical significance, omitted at the request 

the family. 
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tryes during the last of March Nothing of Great Importance, received 

said time a Letter from Brother Theodore also one from Unkle Jas. 

Peters. Currency of Mississippi vary much Deranged and most of the 

planters & Merchants have or will fail to pay thevr debts. During the 

nail weak I have bin vary Much engage in Taking Stock. as a Desolution 
is contemplated after removal. 

April 11th Spent this last two nights vary unpleasantly. Bead [Bed] 
Miserably poor and company more soo. health this year has ben vary 
good. 

12th. Business unusually dull and money searce. Much depreciated 
at that. rote J.S. Pierson in answer to one From Him Some days Sinee. 
Weather war vary pleasant planters have nearly finished planting Both 


tton and corn. I have concluded to defur Entering Business for the 
present until Things get a little more settled and people get out of debt. 

April 22, 1839 Monday evening. Mr. Jones gone to the Theatre. 
Make out his Expences amount to one hundred & Twenty Five Dollars 
pr month he is not more Extravagant than the Young Men Gen rally in 
this country. Young men in this country ar not Thought Much of those 
that Cleark it. W.S. returned on the 16th Instant. rote Richard A. S. 
Johnson ** a Short letter for ould acquaintance sake. No news from the 
North. rote W. Peters’* some days past requested him to make some 
collections for me in Brooklyn. The Union Bank is discounting freely 
with hur poast notes baring intrest at 5 pr cent pr annum, having From 
Nine to 12 Mont to run. W.S. went to Jackson This Morning on Busi- 
ness For Water Works Bank *° so he told Me. Expects to be absent Most 
of this Week he is one of the directors of the [blurred] Bank. 

April 25th Yesterday a Meeting took place between hour two Edditors, 
Hagan & MeCardle wich resulted in wounding the latter it is said not 
dangerous they Exchanged three Shots the last took affect." 

Probably a Brooklyn merchant. Brooklyn Directory. 

‘ Probably his brothe: Washington. Weise, Swartwout Chronicles, 612 

15 The Vicksburg Water Works and Banking Company. Rowland, History of 
Mississippi, I, 594. 

16**The duel between Dr. Hagan, of the Vicksburg Sentinel, and Mr. McArdle of 


the Vicksburg Whig, took place on Wednesday, the 24th of April, opposite Vicksburg, 
at 10 o’clock in the morning. After exchanging two shots at ten paces, without effect, 
the parties retired from the field. Mr. McArdle not being satisfied, a second meeting 

k place, at 4 o’elock of the same day, when at the first fire, Mr. MeA. was 
wounded in the thigh. The Picayune says, ‘not less than one thousand persons were 
present to witness the duel’.’’ Baltimore Republican, in New York Evening Post, 
May 7, 1839. James Hagan (1805-1843), who later carried on a campaign in his 
I wspaper for publicity of political conditions, was shot and killed by Dan el W. 


Adams, who resented Hagan’s attacks on his father, Judge George Adams. See 


Rowland, History of Mississippi, I, 631-32. 
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Saturday evening 27th Reed this day a Letter from Joseph Hunter jr 
answer to on I rote him Sometime in January in wich he complains 
my neglect in not calling on him previous to leaving for the South. Thy 
Miss Bedells ar Maid mention of in his Letter also the ill health of Mj 


ISS 


P. VanNostrand. G. Johnson has gone to Europe for his health | 
day warm as usual and Business dull and Money Searee. W. S. Just 
returned from the Seat of Government at Jackson. C. B. J." in rather 
ill humer not a vary pleasant Young Man to Live with. rather Weak 
man but a fair Business Young Man. 


May 3d 1839 This month commenced with cool mornings & Evenings 
Business vary dull and Money Searce Moast the Merchants will not 


able to get goods few think of going on Not being able to fulfill theyr 


former engagements Some ar leaving with theyr Stocks and others will 
follow soon. Rents high. Board ditto. Blrabston] & J[ones] let so: 
of theyr Notes gow Back unpaid. Say about twenty Five Hundred D 

May 9th 1839 Thursday — this day we had a fine shower wich was vary 
much neaded by the planter the prospects for the present crop is var 
good Much better than Many Years previous business dull and money 
searce. Our circulation is Mostly Poast notes of Union Bank. Some 
the Natchez Bank also Ishue poast Notes Nothing from home. Tw 
letters in Six months. 

Sunday May 12th 1839. Well Sunday again find Myself as usua 
this day of the Weak I have not attended Church during My stay i 
Vicksburg. Employ most my time in Reading this day of the Week 
Time frequently hangs heavy on Not haveing Formed any acquaintances 
with the Female parte of this Community. Indeed I have Lost most m 
former Taste for Female Society. 

Friday May 17th Well, prospects of again returning to My nativ: 
Soil feel Elated to think of again Seeing My relatives & friends. 

7Charles B. Jones of Brabston and Jones, Peters’ employers. 

18 Newspaper reports of the financial distress in Mississippi at this time agri 
with this entry. ‘‘Perhaps a stronger evidence of the deplorable state of tl 
regard to pecuniary matters, of some of the states South and West of us, eould n 


presented, than one that passed before us the other day. A gang of some 60 


negroes, passed through this place a few days ago, from Mississippi, seeking as © 
understood, a market. Such is the pecuniary embarrassments of that State, as w 


as others, that in order to lessen the sacrifice on the sales of negroes, which sales 
have to be made, they are brought back to the old and impoverished States for sale, 
from the very region of inexhaustible fertility. This is a strange and unnatural state 
of affairs... We are informed that a great number of plantations of the great 
fertility, are lying uncultivated and uneared for, the laborers having been sent off 
Orleans and other places to find a market, to pay the debts of the owners.’’ Milledg 
ville (Georgia) Recorder, in New York Evening Post, May 16, 1839. 
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Wednesday May 22d 1839. the weather for the last two davs uncom- 
y hot Expect to conclude my Engagement in 7 or 8 days 

Mor lay 27th. This day I Felt the affects of the Warm weather had 


nt headache als Much debilitated, the Musquitoes annoy me much. 


loe the chouces [sic] at Night they almost deprive me of My rest. 
position. Decision about remaining in VBurg this Summer think 
the hole I shall stay with my Present offer. 

luesday 28th Well this Day Concluded my Engagement with Messers 

rabston & Jones a term of five Months, received this day a Lot of News- 


rs from I dont now who. 
[Thursday May 30th 1839 Well I this day coneluded my engagement 
Messrs. Brabston & Jones we had a little Sparing in consequence 
My refusing to receive the poast Notes of Union Bank having Twelve 
nths to run. We finely agreed to Settle it by his paying Me in the 


icust ishue & Parted Friends. 

Saturday June Ist 1839 Find my self in the house of Swartwon 

irk. Expeet soon to starte For New York am only waiting for 
W. Swartwout. 

Wednesday 5th 1839 Settled this day with Messrs Brabston & Jones by 

cing Union Poast Notes 20 pret Discount Amounting to Three Hundred 
& Thirty one 50/100 Dollars ineluding Discount. Should I again visit 

is country Must Endevour procure the ageney for Newspapers, also 

tterary Periodicals by so doing may make a Few Dollars. fiew or any 
\gent at this point Reed. of William Vick *® a present of New Hat for 
Services Rendered. 

June 10th Reed Jas. S. Clark Twenty Dollars in Miss Union poast 
notes at Twelve Months for paying Subscription. also a small package 
from Mrs. W. H. Sims to her Mother in New York City. Think it con- 
tains Money. 

Thursday evening June 11th [13] left VBurg about Eleven oclock 
on the Steamboat New Albany. Left said city with regret I have be- 
‘ome much Attached to it and its Inhabitants. 

Friday June 14th I have come to the conclusion if I doe not look after 
My own intrest myself my friends will not for me and from this day 
‘orward I must Make my own Bargain and Govern My own business My 
Unkle W. S. has been Kind & Liberal, has Boarded Me for Six Months 
without charge. 

Arrived at New Albany June 17th Came up the same day to Lewisvill 
Took passage on the Reporter for Pitsburg fair 12 Dollars. left Lewis- 

9Probably the son of the Rev. Newitt Vick, founder of the city of Vicksburg, 

member of the state assembly 1833-1835. Lowry and McCardle, History of 
Vississ ppt, 597. 
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vill June 20th Parted with Unkle Wm. Swartwout Arrived in phil 
delphia. Took the cars for New York the Same Evening arrived in N\ 
about one oclock. 

Brooklyn July 29th 1839 Find My Self her in vary low Spirits f 
Want of imployment and the prospects not vary flattering for getting 
such. Times dull Money Secaree Mr. Weeks wants a partner to gow t 
Ilenoys. a Mr. Knight of Md wants Me to Embark with him 
offered Hall Fuller & Co. a partnership for Cinecinnatti oh. Not Y 
Excepted. also undecided about Engaging with Mr. Weeks. Mr 
Wheaten is trying to procure me a Situation in floriday. Thinek if I 
possibly Get one will Embark for Said State if My Unkle Should con 
on Soon I am in hopes he will Give Me a Situation My Spirits ar \ 
much depressed. When I left VBurg I was in hopes of making som 
arrangements for commencing Business on my own account in said 
but am compelled to Abandon them in consequence of the hard times 
NY Here I am with Mrs. M. Cornell wher I was Eight Months si: 
paying Board and Earning Nothing. Should Every thing now fail w! 
shall I doe but come back to diging potatoes, Hoeing Corn. J. S. P 
son has offered me a partnership in his business in this city which might 
pay vary well if times wer as they wer some two Years Since. 

August Ist 1839 Well I have Spent this day like many others during 
the last month Seeking imployment and as Yet to no purpose. I | 
this day maid Mr. C. Hudson some proposals wich if Excepted 
Enable me to lay up Some Money During the next two Years Shou 
have my health I am in hopes he will Acceed to them. Econom) 
be my watchword. 

Friday August 2d 1839 Reed this day from W. H. Stewart Miss 
first letter containing not much news of importance answered it imi 
diately this day rainy and dull confined myself mostly to my room. 1 
from Miss. times dull and money Searce prospects of Better times + 
fall Abundant crops & Early.*° 

Saturday August 3d Well I have failed in every attempt to Embark 
in Business or obtain a situation for VBurg but Still have a hope of R 
turning with My Unkle Wm. Swartwout should that fail why I am utte1 
ly out of employment for this winter and Fall. Weaks tells me he ¥ 

20 The better times failed to materialize because of natural conditions w! 
veloped almost immediately after Peters received this letter. Another letter 
September 6, also from Mississippi, said ‘‘there will be searcely half a crop mad 
Hinds, in Claiborne, in Warren, in Yazoo, and in Madison [counties]... W 
had no rain here for more than a month, and the ground has been so parched 
But the worm has been the fatal enemy to the plant the last month, and they 
nearly completed the destruction of all the top cotton ... and the planters w 
be able to pay their debts.’’ New York Evening Post, September 25, 1839. 
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irt on a adventure this winter or next spring in St. Louis or [lenoys 

‘ither place will doe me in preference to NY or Brooklyn under My 

present feeling. And should I not Engage previous to that time will 
en doe so. 

oklyn August 28 Find myself unemployed and not much of 

¢ any thing here or in New York Reed from Unkle Wm his letter 

{ Sully fairfax co VA in wich he informs me he is not coming to 

York this fall Answered the same and requested of him the use 

Small Space in his Large wear house to Store My Goods to wieh 

has not Yet Answered. Times dull in New York and money Searee. 

September 10th 1839 Brooklyn Well hear I am on My way again to 

ksburg with intentions of buying Goods for that Market Such as 

‘ls & Coarse Russetes to the amount of 1800 or Two Thousand Dol 


rs Must Get all Agencies possibly to be had for Vieksbure 
Sept 16th purchased this day from Halsey Uetter & Co. Four hundred 
r Russets Brogans for wich I paid Nine Shillings in Miss Union poast 
Notes and and for on hundred pair I paid 10/6 in New York Money. 1 
st make up my purchases this weak if possible. 
Monday evening Sept 29th [30] Still loafing making some fiew pur 
es. All will perhaps amount to Some fifteen Hundred Dollars went 
is day again to Newark for goods purchased there some days since and 
t Shipped. Time appears to hang heavy on my hands... . ®! this day 
k | hope to be on my way to VB. 
\fter a tedious journey of Four weeks arrived in VBurg on Saturday 
Novm 2/39 with full enjoyment of health **? Am with the Swartwout 
Clark & Co. or at least am boarding with with with [sic] them and 
nable to obtain a Situation in this place at present What goods I pur- 
ed in New York arrived Some days before me 
Wednesday Nov. 12th [13] 1839 this day finds me still unemployed 
nd not even a prospect of obtaining any it appears as though ill luck 
ttends me wherer I gow. Well I am blessed with Good health an well 
d, and get enough to Eat. the mind is unimployed wich causes me 
my unpleasant feelings if I wer in New York and was of the same 
pinion with my present Should remain their Should Nothing More 
favourable offer during this winter and I gow on to my native state J 
ak the 


\ personal reference, without historical significance, was omitted at the requ 


g 
» family. 

There was a reason for this seemingly trite remark. ‘‘We learn that no im 
ment has taken place in the health of Natchez. Reports were current that the 
wv fever had broken out in Vicksburg, several cases of black vomit having 
rred. Fevers of a malignant type seem to be prevailing along the whole line of 
M ssissippi, from St. Louis to New Orleans.’’ New York Evening Post, November 
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thinck of remaining During My Allotted days in this world of Troubl 
I would like much to hear from home 

Noy. 15th this day rainy and unpleasant every day wich passes con- 
firms me in opinion of not remaining in this Country longer than this 
Winter perhaps I May leave Sooner. The facts ar [ am heartily tir 


of doing nothing and My prospects for an engagement as cleark is vary 
Doubtful. I must Endevour to get something to doe in order to mak 
My Expences. The want of imployment Makes Me feel vary unhappy 
but however its all in a lifetime and whats the us fretting. Manys t! 
Young Man whos much [more] unpleasantly situated. Went to New 
Orleans Nov 17th on business for W. P. Stone Who paid my expences 
N. O. is Situated on the Miss Side of the River with about 50 Thousar 
Inhabitants from all Nations of the Globe it would be a vary agreeabl 
place for about Six Months in the Year the balance would not Suit M 


Sunday well here I am again with Swartwout and Clark in want 
imployment. cant say I feel as unpleasant as some Two weeks sin 
but if I should return next summer intend remaining in the State 
New York. 

Sunday December 15th 1839 Well this day I was informed by unk 
Wm I[ might remain with him at a Sallery of Eight hundred Dollars pr 
Year from Swartwout & Clark and he would allow me out of his ow 
pocket Two hundred making One Thousand Dollars wich will Satisf: 
me and now I am contented. Give me but health and happiness. 


Feb. 29th 1840 Saturday this day uncommonly warm Spring ha: 


made hur appearance all nature Appears in hur Loveliness Planters 
ar preparing for Theyr crops for the present Year Times ar outrage 
dull and money Searce also much depreciated at that Union** at 40 & 4 
pr ct discount Cotton from 7 to 10 cents in this city. 

Wednesday April 1, 1840 Well time drags on hear I am with but | 
[sic] little or nothing to imploy my self with I am in the employ 
Messrs. Swartwout & Clark they have not much for to Imployment 
my self or any of the Young Men in theyr imploy. I expect to remai 
during this Summer although I have some Suspicion Sueh will not 
the Case. times appear Said and gloomy Money Much Depreciated 
Union ** is worth but one half and most other Bank Paper is no | 
My Mind is fully Maid up if I should return to NY Next Summer Never 
to return to Mississippi unless to Close Some business wich [ am in fea! 
would compell me in case it is not Settled before I leave. I am Dis 
satesfyed with My present Situation. things dont gow to Suit m 
this house and I could leave it with pleasure allthough I am under 

23 Notes of the Mississippi Union Bank. 

24 Notes of the Mississippi Union Bank. 
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large Sallery and have My all in this house that I possess on Earth in a 
worldly point. When I can obtain Sufficient to Ennable Me to purchase a 
small far[m] I me[an] to doe So and quit Merchandising and Marry. 
the first good opportunity that May May [sic] offer and quit this roming 
[ have Sold all of My purchase except a Small lott of Couns Linsys or 
Kirdy to Mess. S. & Clark 
Thursday April 2d Damp and Dull morning this W. H. Stewart 
Expects to visit his f. 
Tuesday April 7th 1840 This day rainy and dull little or no business 
jing Closed the amount Sales by Swartwout & Clark Say Eighteen 
hundred & Forty Leaving on hand 15 pr Blankets 3 do Shoes and 
about Seaven hundred and odd Yards of Kinsy wich I hope to dispose 
next Fall for good funds if I remain with the house this Summer 
April 11th Met with Jams Kimberly Formerly from Brooklyn, N.Y. 
who is Engaged in Business in Commerce, Miss. he informed me that 
Miss Ann Bedell rote him some two or three letters two with the Siena- 
ture of Carline Gass and the last with hur real name wich i was not at 
liberty to devulge James looks quite natural all thoug quite indif- 
erently dressed he is Engaged in Rafting timber from this State wich 
thincks will prove Profitable in the end. I differ from him in his 
nion however 
Sunday April 12th 1840 I received within the last few days Two 
tters one From James Peters and one from my sister Catharine 2° from 
the contence I learn Washington *° health has not much improved Theo 
lore ** is Engage in Merchandizing as Striker onely with Unkle Cor- 
lius Peters. This days Reflection has caused me to think of those I 


i 


ice Loved it was Miss C. Granger of N York City allthough She is now 
i wife of one whom I have not the best of feelings For 

Sunday Evening May 30 [31] My Memorandon is kept but vary 
imperfect. Said news from Home My Brother Washington is no more 
I find My Self Entirely alone with S & C am to remain So During this 
Summer My health is tollerable good, had a Small attack of Dissentary 
this last Month Our Currency is much improved We ar Dependant 
Entirely on other States for it. 
June 24th Unkle Wm Swartwout left For Virginia on Monday 22d 


Inst his health appears much impaired weather warm General health of 


the place is vary good. Business awfull dull. Time passes Slow I think 
next Summer will be as long as I can possibly Remain no news from 
Weise, Swartwout Chronicles, 612. 
His brother, born 1823. Ibid. 


7 His brother, born 1814, probably the one in business with him before the panic, 
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home My latest dates was about the first May This day has bin to m 


vary unpleasant one from Reflection on My Situation with Unkle Wm 
his mode of life I am left in charge of his House Hold Such as his Blk 
Mistress and a Cook Who is the vary reverse to what She pretends or in 


other words no cook at all. I am indeed vary Melancholy and long { 

See the time come around when I can leave for the North with propriety 
Every day confirms my opinion More and more of the corruption and 
Profligacy practised in this State it is common for unmarried men t 

buy his Mistress and have children by hur and they ar Sold to Slavery 
for ife One of My Near relations has two Mistresses one of them he has 
had Three Children by and the other one now under way for annother 
tis a disgrace to Society and he who will practise or countenance Sue 

When again I leave if Spaired to doe so, I shall not return to this Stat 
to remain. 

Sunday is dull and Dreary with onely my Self for company. I hay 
a small Idea of Visiting Buffalo, N.Y. when on my [way] to N Yor 
Should that time ever arrive for I have some Idea it is a favourable pla 
for Business. Perticularly Grocerves. I am Determined to leave tl} 
Digings as Soon as circumstance will permit 

Saturday July 10 [11] this is awfull hott day also vary dull Nothing 
in the way of news from W.S. 

Friday 17th July 1840 Within last few days have learnt S & C Ca 
not Pay theyr debts by Some Thousands and will have to Sell out this 
Fall. Received from 

Sunday Evening October 18th 1840. Well I have negleeted my Men 
orandom for Some days past or Say Months Many things have trai 
spired Since. Some in this house to confirm me in my Establish 
Opinion of all ways to attend to Business of Your own in preference 
trusting others. Some Letters from others Stating to One of this Fin 
he would like to Use My name in Settlement of Ould Business But Says 
the Sen. Partner I don’t Get My name from such a Source. Well Spos 
You dont, You from Said firm Such as Your name does not appear 
charged to You and What is more I think if You had managed proper!) 
the trust confided in You Your house would’ not have bin under th 
necessity of Borrowing a name This much I will say You cannot mak 
a tool of Me, and then swindle the concern. Well this State is about 
used up also this house, and I mean if Possible to get clear of it next 
Spring. I am daly Expecting Unkle Wm Home his affairs ar in a vary 
unceatte State and Call for his Pearsonal attention Good health Good 
Clothes and Plenty to Eat. W. Stewart Returned hear withen the las 
fiew days think of Seatlying in MO. Says W. Swartwout will arriv 
a few days he thinks he will wind up his Business in this State as s 
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nossible I must Endeavour to get what belongs to me out of 
is aS early as possible he [blurred]. 


They ar now indebted to me over three Thousand Dollars. 
Thursday morning Nov 5th 1840 *5 Well this is Quite Early Raysing 


ot 
al 


out 5 oclock and I have bin up for 2 hours I feell not Satesfyed 
wish to change my Situation Mr. Clark treets me not as a Jest 
should and I feel disposed to resent his insults but will wait untill 
arrives home. [Nov. 14] A Favourable prospect of once more return- 
r Home I had a conversation with him last Evening (Nov. 13th)? when 
me to the coneclution that it would be for his Intrest to have me quit 
i also my own he also request of me to Draw my Money as soon as I ean 
it with propriety. My Year Expires in about 17 days it is then 
y Intention to quit and leave as Soon as possible Say Jany 1841. 
Noy. 24th 1840 This day rainy and unpleasant 


My time is Nearly 
yn with S & C 


they have not as Yet Seatled with me or rendered my 
mnt and I fear will have some difficulty in way of Settlement - 
this is what I doo not like’ I have not notifyed My friends at the North 
f My Intention of returning but must Doe it this Evening. 

December [2] 1840 Wednesday find Myself without imployment 
ind dissatesfyed Should like to Start for New York But not haveing the 


leans at hand and not much prospect of obtaining such From My late 


imployer not even a Settlement I wish to obtain that in the first place 
then will eall on them for amount of funds due me_ I cannot see much 
inducement to remain with said S & C or in this State 

Thursday [December 3] 


It is with Fealings of regret I find Myself 
unimployed 


I was compelled to resign My Situation with S & C from 
Ill treatment on the part of Messrs S & C or James 8. Clark for the Last 
3 Months My Impression is he onely done so that I Might resign my 
place to one whome he thought more of or whome would appeare more 
his Tool [blurred] such a man_ the day is not far distant when he will 
find himself in quite as friendless a Situation as his offspring E. Jenkins 

VBurg Dee. 10th 1840 Should nothing prevent I hope to See my 
friends and relations Ear Six months passes over my head. I intend 
remaining with or near them it will probably have bin nearly Two Years 
Since I left our Climate is delightfull now mild & Warm Many of the 
Planters ar nearly don Geathering theyr Crops. prices of Cotton From 
My nearest friend in this house is Endevouring to please me 


28 Although Tuesday, November 3, was the day 
of 


mn which the turbulent national 
eleetior 1840 had taken place, Peters shows no interest in anything connected 


29 This and the following sentence were probably entered on November 14 after 
Clark returned home. Peters had at first forgotten to make note of the date. 
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as much as possible nowing he has to pay Me a certain Sum of Mo) 
befor I leave this State. 

Feb. 26th Friday [1841]. Well I have closed My Business wit} 
Swartwout & Clark allmost as I Expected they ar indebted to for almos: 
the whole Amount Say 2500 Dollars payable next Jan 1842. I expect + 
leave in a fiew days for N York My native State. 

New Orleans March 2 1841 find Myself in this city for a fiew d 
on a visit onely rather pleased with with N Orleans if imployed « 
content myself vary well 

Left VBurg “° March 12/41 on the Steamboat Comedore Passage 15s 
Bound for Cineinnatti Arrived Sunday Morning 21. Left fr W) 
ing same day on Steamer Empire passage 8$ Arrived in Wheelin 
Wednesday 23d at 8 P. M Arrived in N York March 28th 1841 with 
small amount of cash on hand my draft excepted. 


0 Three years after Peters left it, Vicksburg was thus deseribed, ‘‘ This being + 
county seat, there is a Court House and Jail here, a city Hospital, four Hotel 
Foundery, and two very fine brick Banking Institutions, neither of which ars 
doing business,’’ in Kimball and James, Business Directory of the Mississippi V 
(Cineinnati, 1844), 412-13. 
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The Colonial Period of American History. By Charles M. Andrews. 
The Settlements, I. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. 
xiv + 551 pp. $4.00.) 

Students of American history have long expected that Professor An- 
irews would crown his exhaustive researches in colonial history with a 
magnum opus. This is evidently the first volume in such a series. The 
point of view of the author in offering a new colonial history is both his 
justification and the most important feature of the work. He tells in the 
preface that it will be his purpose ‘‘to reéxamine the evidence from a 
vantage point other than that usually taken, to view them (the colonies) 
not from within, as is commonly done, but from without,’’ and to disre- 
gard ‘‘all preconceptions based on later events.’’ He adds this general 
ndietment: ‘* Writers of the older generation made no progress in their 
attempt to understand England’s influence on colonial affairs or to 
fathom the depths of her colonial policy. Their attitude was rather that 
of the antagonist and critic than of the understanding scholar with a 
desire to be better informed.”’ It is refreshing after too long a delay to 
have colonial history so written. If succeeding volumes maintain the au- 
thor’s ideal, colonial history may be rescued from the generations of 
writers who have been first of all patriots and nationalists. The separa- 
tion of parliamentary legislation regarding the American colonies from 
that regarding Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and England in American his- 
tory writing has been disereditable. For example (an illustration outside 
the scope of the volume under review), to cite the Woolen Act (1699) 
without including (1) the removal of the export duty in England on 
woolen goods going into the colonial trade, (2) the Linen Act (1704) to 
encourage industry in Ireland, with later acts granting bounties, (3) 
forts to foster silk production in the American colonies, and (4) other 
subsequent adjustments, however badly conceived in detail and weakly 


administered, is to misrepresent imperial planning. Professor Andrews 
broadens the scope of his study to inelude all England’s trans-Atlantie 
colonial possessions. Two chapters deal liberally with Bermuda, and one 
with Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. Presumably the spread of English 
colonization to Antigua, Barbados, Tobago, St. Kitts, and the Bahamas, 
will receive consideration in the next volume. Though founded within the 
period covered by the first volume their settlement is barely mentioned, 
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The work under review concludes approximately with 1650. Maryland 
has been left for another time. Critical footnotes that leave little to be 
desired supplement the text. In comparison with Channing’s volume for 
a somewhat longer period, the author of ‘‘The Settlements,’’ gives a ¢o: 
siderably more detailed treatment, besides taking advantage of thirty 
years of critical investigation. Professor Andrews’ style is more comp; 
than Channing’s, caleulated for the advanced scholar, and less easy re; 
ing. In spite of 


the author’s outside viewpoint those who think eolonia 
history should be interwoven with Dutch, French, Spanish, and Swedish 
colonization will be disappointed. This is a history of English coloniza 
tion, the others come into the picture only incidentally. 

W. ELBERT J. BENTON 
Fundamental Law and the American Revolution, 1760-1776. By Charles 

Kk. Mullett. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. 216 pp 
Bibliography. $3.00.) 

‘‘As for its intellectual aspects only a few have even glimpsed its pos 
sibilities.’’ Thus writes Dr. Mullett in dealing with the American Rey 
lution. That contention cannot well be denied. A copious literature treats 
of the Revolution as a movement of action, but little has been done t 
study it from the standpoint of ideas. The pressure of the times drov 
men to reflection on the origins, purpose, and nature of political power 
and in the process they entered widely and deeply into the dominion of 
ideas. Dr. Mullett has done much through his scholarly articles in learned 
journals to bring to light the Revolution in its intellectual aspects. Th: 
study before us is concerned primarily with the appeal of the colonists 
to fundamental law, a law hailed under various names, as the law 
nature or the law of God, as a basis of explanation of their oppositior 
to British measures. 

In so doing the colonists passed through no childhood of political opin 
ion. Their political philosophy was not born of their own experience. The 
ideas they expressed ran far back into the past and then came forward 
to converge fully in their own day as a theoretical explanation of their 
eonduct. They knew their history and the intellectual leaders quoted or 
cited the prophets of fundamental law from Aristotle to Blackstone. I: 
two able chapters the author shows that the ideas of Hooker, Harringto: 
Milton, Locke, Coke, Grotius, Pufendorf, Burlamaqui, Vattel, and a host 
of other great sources, found insistent expression in the literature of the 
American Revolution. 

A distinctive note of the study is the extent to which the concept 
fundamental law spread throughout the colonies. From the pulpits the 
ministers expounded their political ideas. In many pamphlets and in t 
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cazettes the lawyers from North to South dwelt upon the rights of the 

lonists based upon the constitution, charters, and natural law. Colonial 
assemblies loosed a flood of resolves upholding the rights of Englishmen 
nd of men; towns, counties, and many private persons expressed their 


4 


litical ideas. It was indeed an age of intellectual ferment, a 


} 
id age 


which belongs surely to the realm of cultural history. 
This volume is a wholesome and welcome addition to an understanding 
of the American Revolution. It is a scholarly analysis of a signifieant 


subject ; it has the stuff of the brain in it. 


State University of Iowa W. T. Root 


Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789. Edited by John C 
Fitzpatrick. Vol. XXX, January 2-July 31, 1786. Vol. NXXXI, Au 
gust 1-December 31, 1786. (Washington : United States Government 
Printing Office, 1934. vi + 1004 pp. Bibliography 

The editors of the journals have been to great pains to publish as com 
nlete a record of each legislative day as is humanly possible. It was not 

simple task. Charles Thomson, secretary of the Continental Congress 

1d of the Congress of the Confederation from 1774-175), preserved wit! 
praiseworthy care a great mass of material bearing on the work of Con 
cress, but in such a way as to make the task of reconstructing the pro- 
ceedings of Congress complicated. As the years passed, in addition to 
the secretary’s regular journal, Thomson committed material to special 
ooks. In 1779, he opened a Despatch Book for letters, in 1781 he added 
the Committee Book for matters referred to Committees of Congress 

There was the Resolve Book, and also the Seeretary’s Report Book. The 

editors have also woven into the narrative other sources in order to make 

a complete record. For 1786, a speech by Charles Pinckney, August 16 

p. 935), against Jay’s projected treaty with Spain was taken from the 

Charles Thomson Papers purchased by the Library of Congress in 1930; 

the Notes of Debates by William Samuel Johnson, a delegate from Con 

necticut, on the Treaty with Spain, published in the appendix, are from 
the William Samuel Johnson Papers in the Library of Congress. 

The Journals for 1786 are largely taken up with such problems as a 
revenue system and the publie debt, manifestly the chief concern of the 
members during the session. (See the Committee Report, February 3, for 
he state of finances, p. 44). Congress constantly appealed to the states 
for financial aid by way of a response to the requisitions or by ratifying 
an amendment establishing an adequate Revenue System. In August 
Congress appointed committees to visit the several legislatures and pre- 
sent the financial needs of the Confederation. In April there was an 
elaborate report of the Board of Treasury on a Monetary System (pp. 
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162-82). The Northwest Territory was frequently a subject of con 
sideration. For example, in May (pp. 251-55) a committee reported 
plan of temporary government for the region, similar to that finally in 
corporated in the Ordinance of 1787 (Cf. also p. 402). Other matters 
of particular interest are the discussion of Confederation intervention 
to protect the Springfield Arsenal from Shay’s followers (pp. 739, 751 
875, 876, 895), the British debts (pp. 781, 783), the report of th 
Annapolis Conference (p. 678), and the adoption of rules regarding cer 
monial procedure in Congress (p. 665). Congress had great difficulty in 
maintaining a quorum. Except for a brief time during the summer, th 
usual attendance was eight or nine states and nineteen or twenty mem 
bers. From November 4 until January 17, 1787, there was at no time 
quorum of states. Equally striking were the changes in delegates in 
tendance. A resolution of July 14, sought to make the attendar 
of delegates upon the sessions of Congress mandatory, but 

lost. One cannot commend the editorial and press work of the series t 
highly. There is an admirable index and a serviceable classified tab! 
of contents. 


W. R. U. EvBert J. BENTON 


Journals of Samuel Hearne and Philip Turnor, Between the Years 1774 
and 1792. The Publications of the Champlain Society. Edited by J 
Bb. Tyrrell. (Toronto: The Champlain Society, 1834. xvii + 611 pp. 
Appendices, illustrations, and maps). 

This handsome book of 611 pages is volume 21 in the publications 
the Champlain Society, and it measures up to the high standard of ex 
cellence of the preceding volumes in the series. 

The material contained in this volume is concerned chiefly with th: 
plains region of western Canada in the period between 1754 and 1792 
In an introduction of some ninety pages the editor not only gives a good 
background for the journals of Hearne and Turnor, but he also gives 
supplementary information from the journals of other explorers, espe- 
cially Henday, Joseph Smith, William Pink, and Mathew Cocking. 

There are two journals by Samuel Hearne, one dealing with a jour 
ney from York Fort towards Basquiau, from June 23, 1774, to June 23, 
1775, and the other a journey from York Fort to Cumberland House 
and return from July 8, 1775, to October 26, 1775. These two journals 
oceupy approximately one hundred printed pages. The remainder of th 
volume, exclusive of the appendix, is given to the journals by Philip 
Turnor. These are chiefly concerned with explorations into the interior 
and with ‘‘the most remarkable Transactions and Oceurrenees’’ at Cum- 
berland House. 
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French trading operations in the Far West from headquarters in Mon- 
‘eal quite largely ceased after the fall of Quebee in 1759, except that 
come former employees doubtless remained to some extent in the Indian 
trade, British fur traders from Montreal made their appearance about 
1768 when James Finley went into this section. The traders from Mon- 
treal succeeded in intercepting much of the trade in furs which had been 

ing to York and Churchill. The Hudson’s Bay Company was handi- 
capped by the lack of reliable information as to the geography of the 
recion south and west of Hudson Bay as well as the location and habits 
f the western Indians. It was this situation which brought Philip Turnor 
into the region as a surveyor, the first man so definitely employed by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The journals here printed were kept by Turnor 
in the course of his explorations and travels. 

Despite the fact that the journals of Samuel Hearne read much like 
: almanae or the notes of an official weather observer and despite the 
fact that the writings of both men contain information of only passing 

portanee, this volume contains invaluable information in regard to 
the earliest approach of European civilization to the Saskatchewan and 
Athabaska districts,’’ as well as the early history of the fur trade in 
these districts. The competition between rival traders is graphically 
described and information is given as to the nature and extent of the 
fur trade. 

In addition to some nineteen illustrations, chiefly drawings of lakes 
r rivers, there are in the appendix six maps by Philip Turnor, one a 
chart of Lakes and Rivers in North America (undated). These maps were 
reproduced from photostatie copies made at the British Museum. The 
appendix also contains sketches of the lives of William Tomison, Hum- 
phrey Marten, and Malcolm Ross. The journals and other materials con- 
tained in this volume were made available by officials of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in London. 

All students of the history of the Canadian West are under deep obli- 
gations to the Champlain Society for the material, so carefully edited, 
made accessible in this volume. 


West Virginia University WILSON PorRTER SHORTRIDGE 


Bernardo de Galvez in Louisiana, 1776-1783. By John Walton Caughey. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1934. xii + 290 pp. Bib- 
liography and frontispiece. $3.50. ) 

This is another volume which must be added to the distinguished list 
of publications of the ‘‘ Bolton School’’ of historians. Despite his man-- 
ifest importanee Bernardo de Galvez has lacked a biographer up to now, 
and Professor Caughey, by filling in this obvious gap in Louisiana his- 
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toriography, with this scholarly monograph has rendered a genuine ser 
vice to all students of American history. Utilizing a considerable bod 
new material obtained in the archives of Spain and in the more important 
repositories of Louisiana materials in this country, he has successfully 
woven the story of this province about the career of Galvez into a soun 
and most readable book. 


The first three chapters provide a summary background for Louisiana 


under Spanish control to the end of Unzaga’s uncertain administratio: 
The balance of the volume, eleven chapters in all, are devoted to t! 
career of Bernardo de Galvez. After the necessary details of his yout 
and family are supplied, his first mission as an impetuous and courageous 
leader of border troops against the fierce Apache raiders on the frontiers 
of Chihuhua are related. Galvez’s suecessful conquest of the affections 
the inhabitants of Louisiana, his skillful handling of the difficult pro! 
lems of trade at New Orleans, the troublesome Willing expedition, and 
the delicate and intricate transactions involved in aid given to the revolt 
ing colonists of England are next described. Galvez’s vigorous prep 
tions for the defense of Louisiana and his brilliant exploits in capturing 
Manchac, Baton Rouge, Pensacola, and the Bahamas are narrated wit! 
much that is new in fact and interpretation. Of especial interest are the 
views expressed concerning the effects of Galvez’s successful campaign 
in the south on the operations in the upper Mississippi region, and th 
discussion of the motivation of the Spanish attack on Ft. St. Josep! 
Michigan. 

Greatly honored for his military exploits, in particular his spectacul 
entry into the harbor at Pensacola, Galvez in 1784 served as Capt: 
General at Havana and in 1785 was appointed to sueceed his father 
Don Matias, as viceroy of New Spain. After an auspicious first year, his 
eareer was suddenly eut off by death while still in office at the compar 
tively early age of thirty-eight. The author deseribes his life as ‘‘n 
teoric,’’ and when Galvez’s accomplishments in the short years of | 
services are considered the term is aptly applied. 

The book is a fine example of the printer’s art, has a good index, and 
full bibliography. The writer has left ample trace of his research in { 
notes and citations. The work is unusually free from typographi 
blemishes and the reviewer finds little to quarrel with either in the fact 
or their interpretation. The statement (p. 20) that O’Reilly was in t! 
service of France in 1759-1760 is inexact. O’Reilly served with 
French armies in Germany in these years, but as a military observer 
in the pay of Spain. The writer’s rigid exclusion of all European affairs 
save for general allusions when necessary causes him to omit any refer 
ence to Floridablanea (see index) who certainly played a sufficiently in 
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t part in the decisions taken in Spain with respect 


of defense in the Mississippi Valley to be accorded some place in 


University of Michigan 


The Early Lafe of George Poindexter: A Story of 
By Mack Swearingen. (New Orleans: 


ers opportunity and hope were there. Little wonder that men like Rol 
ert J. Walker, Franklin E. Plummer, William L. Sharkey. Sergeant 


Prentiss, and John A. Quitman. who came poor 
I 


Virst Southwest. 
The Author, 
University Press, 1934. 194 pp. Bibliography and illustrations 
lississipp1 before 1850 presented many frontier aspects. | 


and friendless to Mis- 
i and within a deeade rose to places of 


SSIPp 


litical power, became the champions of a sox 


which did so 
‘h for them. There could not possibly be anything wrong 
that. No single individual played quite so important 


shaping Mississippi’s social order which had emerged. one may say, by 


Is20 than George Poindexter. But it was no defensive role that Poin- 


exter played ; it was a creative one. In fact, as the author says, to write 


of the Mississippi Territory and ‘‘omit Poindexter would be Hamlet 


without the Prince of Denmark”’ (p. 167). Within fifteen years after his 
al in the Missouri Territory in 1802, Poindexter had held almost 


‘kind of office that his community could give, and Mississippi’s first 


this date he was thirty-eight years old. 


tution (1817) was very nearly made by him ‘‘single-handed.”’ At 


The author is conscious of the inadequacy of the source material upon 


which his study is based, and he has exploited it to the very limit of its 
ossibilities. He is therefore not dogmatic about his conclusions. ‘‘ Havir 


arranged my material, I have expressed certain conclusions, These have 


been worded as if I knew what I was talking about. Naturally I do not, 


dge (limited though it may be) of ‘human nature,’ my guess is as good 


t I have at least been conscientious, and assuming a moderate knowl 


as anybody’s’’ 


(p. 6). The author has been scientifie in the ‘‘ 


+ 


both in his narration and in his interpretations. 


{ collation’’ of his data and he has shown a high degree of artistry 


Students of southern history especially will look forward to the pub- 


‘ation of a study in the later life of Poindexter which the author now 


has in preparation. 


P. L. RAINWATER 


Umversity of Mississippi 
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Early American Views on Negro Slave ry, from the Letters and Pape re 
of the Founders of the Republic. By Matthew T. Mellon. (Boston 
Meador Publishing Company, 1934. 164 pp. $2.00.) 

The views considered are those ot Benjamin Franklin, George Wash- 
ington, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison. Franklin. 
as president of the Pennsylvania Abolition Society, was one of the early 
anti-slavery crusaders, and John Adams, shortly before his death, wrote 
that he abhorred slavery to such an extent that he never owned a sing|; 
slave. 

Naturally, most of the book is concerned with the views of Washing 
ton, Jefferson, and Madison. Washington felt that slavery ought to be 
abolished by degrees, not suddenly. This conviction the author attri 
butes to the influence of the Declaration of Independence and to Wash 
ington’s regard for the service of the negroes in the Revolution. Yet. as 
the author says, Washington bought slaves after the Revolution, and 
was a Slaveholder until his death, although he made provision in his will 
for the ultimate freedom of his negroes. He did not agitate the slavery 
question at the Constitutional Convention ‘‘beeause he didn’t want 
disturb the founding of the Union’’ nor after because he felt such actio1 
would endanger the Union. 

Jefferson and Madison were generally in accord on the slavery ques- 
tion. Both emphasized the racial factor involved, believed that the slaves, 
if freed, could not live peaceably with the whites, and hence were un 
willing to emancipate them without provision for their colonizatior 
Madison suggested a plan for colonizing them in the West, though he 
appreciated the fact that there were serious obstacles in the way of its 
fulfilment. Jefferson contemplated sending them elsewhere. Both felt 
that slavery was a harmful institution, though Jefferson condemned it 
more strongly than did Madison. 

There are some careless statements in the work. For instance, thi 


slave problem ‘‘was supposed to have been settled by the constitution 
and 1808 had been set as the year in which the importation of negroes 
would end’’ (p. 87). Just when ‘‘the institution of slavery became sud 
denly something which every Southerner was anxious to defend’’ (p 
119) is not indicated, and would be difficult to indicate. The Missour! 
Compromise measure did not say that all ‘‘states’’ formed north 
36° 30’ ‘‘should be free states’’ (p. 119). 

The author relies faithfully upon original sources in giving the views 
of the men treated, but he does not make clear Jefferson’s position on the 
Missouri question. He probably over-estimates the latter’s contribution 
‘‘toward the freeing of the slaves’’ (pp. 121-22). Jefferson was not will 
ing to free them without colonizing them, and the author says himself 
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the colonization scheme ended ‘‘disastrously’’ in the next century 
83). The sage of Monticello freed only a small number of his own 


slaves, and he and his generation passed the problem to the succeeding 


ration. 


Ohio State University Henry H. Stmus 


The Heroic Years: Fourteen Years of the Republic, 1801-1815. By Fleteh- 


er Pratt. (New York: Harrison Smith and Robert Haas. 1934. 35 
pp. Illustrations, bibliography and notes. $3.00.) 


» 


The book under review is a popularly written narrative of events in 


i 


the period of Jefferson and Madison; there is no claim, by either author 


r publisher, of a scholarly approach or presentation. On the contrary, 
the statement is made that it is a popular history. The account is based 

on such general secondary authorities as Henry Adams, MeMaster, 
nd Lossing, though other writers and a limited number of printed 
irces are also referred to in the bibliographical note at the end of the 
lume. The reviewer has no quarrel with such an adventure: the work 
must be taken for what it professes to be. It may be said at once that the 
book can be highly recommended for an evening’s reading, to those who 
eek relaxation and hilarious entertainment. Though it is in many re- 
pects a caricature, the skillful weaving together of the ludicrous and the 
‘rious aspects of the period covered gives the narrative a spicy flavor; 
while the salty account of the naval operations of the War of 1812, Mr. 
Pratt's special forte, furnishes as entertaining a sketch of that phase 
‘the war as the reviewer reealls having read. For readers of western 
history the Lewis and Clark expedition and the Indian wars are the 
chief, and practically the only, subjects elaborated upon. Eminent per- 
sonalities of the time are characterized after the manner of 1934 jour- 
nalism — for example John Adams is a ‘‘stiff little figure’’; Gallatin is 
an ‘‘alliterative, long-nosed’’ person; Madison is ‘‘the precise little 
Madison’’ with a ‘‘jellyfish brain’’; Giles is a ‘‘large, duck-faced man, 
handsome in the roast-beef style.’’ But the book must be read as a whole 
to appreciate these and other quips, which do not appear to be vindictive. 

In the author’s summation, in the last of the forty-three short chapters 
of the book, there is a serious note. Here the author ealls attention to the 
fact that with the exception of Jefferson the real leaders of the oligarchy, 
which ruled the country to 1801, had passed off the stage; and that after 
the retirement of Jefferson ‘‘the gap was filled with the minor figures of 
the golden age — Madison, Monroe, the Livingstons, Burr.’’ But these 
survivors of the early age, the writer points out, were incapable of pre- 
serving the old order; and the New England Brahmins and the Virginia 
squirearchy were compelled to give place to those men from the newer 
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regions who were neither ‘‘preoccupied with moral issues’’ nor ‘‘eon. 
vinced that democracy was Anti-Christ.’’ Of course these are acceptable 
statements; there is scarcely room for contrary opinion. Dissent, how 
ever, is reserved for the final dictum that it was the navy which ‘‘sup 
plied the ultimate determining factor’’ in the establishment of the rea] 
Union. The navy was ‘‘the only evidence New England possessed of th 
federal government’s existence,’’ by which Mr. Pratt means that the 
emotional side of the mass of the New England people was so stirred 
by the heroic exploits of American seamen that the Brahmins were 
forgotten. Thus the section in question was saved to the Union. And he 
further asserts that since there was no longer a great personality 
which the national mind could focus, the United States Navy supplied 
an institution in its place. ‘‘It provided an outlet for that immense and 
uneasy national energy of which the Burr conspiracy had been the first 
evidence, and turned that energy into channels profitable to both the 
individual and the nation.’’ The ground of dissent to this interpretatior 
is its exclusiveness, its over-emphasis upon the influence of the navy as 
a factor in the consolidation of the Union. The chief criticism of 
whole book, indeed, is with respect to its lack of proportion. 


Washington, D.C. CLARENCE E, Carter 


John Quincy Adams, ‘‘Old Man Eloquent.’’ By Bennett Champ Clark 
(Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 19382. viii + 487 pp. Lllus 
trations and bibliography. $3.75.) 

When a new biography of a great national figure appears, prospective 
readers have a legitimate right to ask why it was written. The discovery 
of new source material would not only justify, but demand, a new study 

Sometimes, when no new material has come to light, a writer with a nov 

point of view may be able to give a valuable interpretation to familiar 

facts. Furthermore, even though the author ean add nothing to the avai 
able knowledge or the general understanding of his subject, he may give 

real distinction to his work by presenting it in a style sufficiently vivid 

to make the book a contribution to the art of letters. 

This particular volume falls short of distinction in various ways. It 
adds nothing to the general knowledge of John Quiney Adams’ achieve 
ments or to the understanding of his personality and character. His great 
ness, as well as his irascibility and introspective self-pity, are all 
stuff. The author himself gives a hint as to the quality of his work when 
he admits that he makes no attempt to deseribe in detail Adams’ services 

in the House of Representatives. ‘‘Such an account would require 4 

minute examination of the legislative history of the country for almost 

a score of years’’ (page 292). Why, one may venture to ask, attempt t 

write a new biography without adequate preparation ? 
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Historians will be struck with the author’s breezy disregard 


-to use 
. stronger term — of certain elementary facts. Few, if any, writers 
would be able so completely to ignore George Washington as to deseribe 
John Adams as ‘‘the only Federalist ever elected to the Presideney”’ 
we od). Again, one is compelled to ignore some essential facts in find- 

¢ that the Louisiana Purchase decided that the United States should 


remain ‘‘hemmed in between the Atlantic and the Allechenies’’ 
nage 74). Nor, is the evidence clear that after the Texans secured their 
independence, ‘‘ England stood by eagerly waiting for an opportunity to 
large its holdings in the Western Hemisphere’’ (page 387). These are 
merely samples of errors or questionable statements with which the 


irk is far too well supplied. The book illustrates a truth so simple as to 


» absurd: an author must know some history in order to write historieal 
biography. 


Syracuse University RaupH V. Hartow 


History of the State of New York. Edited by Alexander C. Flick. Vol. 
Ill, Whig and Tory; Vol. IV, The New State; Vol. V, Conquering 
the Wilderness; Vol. V1, The Age of Reform. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1933-34, Vol. III, xii + 387 pp. Vol. IV, xiv 

387 pp. Vol. V, xii + 381 pp. Vol. VI, xiv + 390 pp. Illustra- 
tions and maps. $5.00 each.) 

The four additional volumes, indicated above, have been published 
since the first two were reviewed in this Review (XX, 409-10). The plan 
and character of these new volumes follow the model of the initial ones 
The general features of the series is that of a cooperative work of a group 
of scholars, each a specialist in his own field. The scope of the history is 
a comprehensive one, covering the various phases of the life of the com- 
monwealth. The new volumes more than sustain the high standard set 
by the earlier ones. It is of interest to note that the contributors are, 
with few exceptions, residents of New York, notably members of the 
historical departments of universities and colleges, and libraries of 
historical societies within the state. Of the forty chapters comprised in 
these four volumes, the general editor contributed three, five other per- 
sons furnished two chapters each, and the remaining chapters are each 
the work of a different author, save that one is the joint contribution of 
two writers, 

Of the volumes under review, the first half of the third volume com- 
pletes the story of colonial times, and is devoted chiefly to the institu- 
tional and cultural developments of the period. The second and major 
portion of this volume and the whole of the fourth volume deal with the 
various phases of the Revolution in New York. These treat the causes of 
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the Revolution and the various steps in the transition from colony to 
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commonwealth as well as the problems of conducting and financing th 
government. 


Other topics presented include the treatment of the loyalists, the milj 
tary organizations, and the fluctuating fortunes of the various cam. 
paigns to the return of peace. The concluding chapters give a summary 
of the changes in the institutional and cultural life of the people as 
result of the war. Although the story is contributed by twelve different 
authors, it forms a clear and connected narrative and ‘‘ presents the m 
comprehensive account of the American Revolution in New York 
written.’’ 

The fifth volume, entitled the Conquering the Wilderness, covers 
period which, next to the era of discovery and settlement, may be 
garded as ‘‘the most romantic and picturesque.’’ Up to the close of 
Revolution, only about one-fifth of the area of the state had been settled 
This volume deals with the occupation of this unpopulated territory, es. 
pecially the region of the valleys of the Susquehanna and Delaware, ar 
westward, and the slower penetration of the northernly country, west 
the Champlain Valley. Other important topies dealt with, which belo. 
to national as well as state history, are the secession of Vermont 
notable contest over the ratifieation of the federal Constitution, th: 
auguration of Washington at New York City, and the campaigns « 
War of 1812, so many of which were conducted within the state. 


Shortly after the return of peace, the state entered upon a new era 
prosperity. The construction of the Erie Canal and the resulting dey 
ment of the central and western portions of the state and the unpre 
dented growth of trade to New York City soon raised it to the posit! 
of the most populous city of the Union. Supplementing these chapters 
the economic developments, the volume closes appropriately wit 
account of the beginnings of the industrial revolution. 

The sixth volume, entitled The Age of Reform, covers the com; 
history of the state down to the middle of the nineteenth century. T! 
initial chapter presents a brilliant and comprehensive survey of 
forces that transformed the state into a democracy. This is follow 
several important chapters depicting the growth and struggles of 
factions and political parties over a period of seventy-five years. 

Among the important reforms were the constitutional changes eff 
by the adoption of the new constitution of 1821, chief of which was t! 
broadening of the franchise; and the social and constitutional changes 
effected by the constitution of 1846. The revolt against the uniqu: 
‘‘reprehensible’’ land system inherited from colonial times, finally |: 
the anti-rent movement of 1839-46, which culminated in the convent 
of the latter year which abolished all feudal tenures, and substitut: 
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appointive, elective officers in the majority of state and local offices, in- 
eluding the judiciary, thus marking another step toward the triumph 
of democracy. 

Other conspicuous reforms of this era treated are those touching slav- 
ery, the promotion of peace, woman suffrage, and temperance, and opposi- 
ion to seeret societies. The participation of New York in the federal 
government, and the action and reaction of state and federal polities on 
each other is emphasized in an illuminating chapter. Of the remaining 
chapters, two present the history of the origin and development of the 
early railroads, one the rise of the factory system, and the new problems 
arising therefrom, and finally a summary of the growth of the material 
and cultural interests of the Empire State. 

If, as is held by some, there has been a tendency to emphasize unduly 
federal history to the neglect of state history, the reviewer believes that 
in the near future the balance will be redressed. Certainly the scholarly 
and brilliant suecess of the new type of state history, as exemplified by 
these volumes, should prove a stimulus to the publication of similar 
series by other states. 


University of Pennsylvania HerMAN V. AMES 


The Call of the Columbia: Iron Men and Saints Take the Oregon Trail. 
Edited with bibliographical résumé, 1830-1835, by Archer Butler 
Hulbert. Overland to the Pacific, Vol. IV. (Denver: Stewart Com- 
mission of Colorado College and Denver Publie Library, 1934. xvii 

- 317 pp. Maps and illustrations. $5.00.) 

This volume of letters, sketches, and journals is divided into five chap- 
ters. Chapter one on ‘‘ Hall J. Kelley, Pedagogue — Propagandist,’’ con- 
tains a miscellaneous group of selections — the first memorial, a brief 
discussion of a manual of Oregon, letters to a member of Congress, two 
selections on the Oregon Settlement, a circular, and three selections on 
emigration, an Oregon expedition and the advantages the country affords 
for settlement — the entire group representing some of Kelley’s propa- 
ganda between the years 1830 and 1832. The ‘‘Letters to a Member of 
Congress,’? which the editor thinks will be of particular interest to 
‘students of the influence of western migration on the East, as well as 
students of the West,’’ reveal Kelley as the enthusiastic, impractical 
dreamer that he really was. 

Kelley had many crities during his active campaign on behalf of Ore- 
gon, but perhaps none belabored him with greater zest and less under- 
standing than W. J. Snelling. When a ‘‘ pompous ignoramus like Snell- 
ing sets out to correct the equally ignorant Kelley’s innumerable mis- 


kes,’’ we have indeed an ‘‘epoch in the history of American humor.”’ 
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Chapter two—‘‘A Critie of Kelley and Expansion’’ — contains ty 
selections from Snelling’s blustering attack on Kelley taken from the 
New England Magazime for February and April, 1832. 

Nathaniel J. Wyeth led an expedition to Oregon in 1832, and another 
in 1834. Chapter three — ‘‘The Iron Men of 1832’’ — and chapter fi 
on ‘‘ Trappers, Saints and Scientists of 1834,’’ contain selections covering 


these expeditions. In the former there is Wyeth’s Journal of 1832- 


iil 


document invaluable to students of the period —and a letter of less in 
portance, which gives a brief account of some of the adventures and 


hardships of the trip across the plains. It was written to the editor of th 
Boston Daily Advocate and was published in the columns of that paper 
on January 23, 1833. The writer secured his information from one of 
the men who accompanied Wyeth only part way to Oregon. His expe. 
riences were confined, therefore, to the less difficult part of the journey 
The other chapter, on the expedition of 1834, contains two documents 
written by trained observers: ‘‘John Ball’s Letters’’ and ‘‘Townsend’s 
Original Journal.’’ Ball was the first to describe the Far West from th 
point of view of a geologist, and this alone gives his communications 
unique place in the annals of western Americana. The gap which might 
otherwise occur by the omission of Wyeth’s journal of the expedition o! 
1834, is filled in these selections by ‘‘Townsend’s Original Journal.”’ 
There is little difference between this and Townsend’s ‘‘ Narrative of a 
Journey’’ published in 1839 and reproduced in volume twenty-one of 
Thwaites, Early Western Travels, but the original journal has the merit, 
as the editor expresses it, of recording the events as they happened “‘ hot 
off the trail,’’ and occasionally of giving more details than will be found 
in the later narrative. 

Chapter five — ‘‘A Summer upon the Prairies’’ — written by an army 
officer, Captain Lemuel Ford, is valuable primarily for its descriptive 
passages. Prairie life and Indian customs are pleasingly related by one 
who was gifted with powers of broad observation and keen appreciation. 

The editor’s introductory comments on the various documents are help- 
ful, but the frequent omission of explanatory footnotes is to be regretted 
The volume, however, brings together material on western history which 
otherwise would not be readily accessible to the investigator, and s 
forms another contribution to those already made by Dr. Hulbert. 


Mills College CARDINAL GOODWIN 
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welfth Colony Plus: The Formative Years of Pennsylvania and a Biog- 
raphy of James Buchanan, Fifteenth and Only President of the 
United States from Pennsylvania. By C. M. Bomberger. (Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania: Jeannette Publishing Company, 1934. 197 pp. Ilhus- 
trations. $3.00.) 

\merican state and local history needs to be written from a less pro- 


si 


sincial point of view. It has been neglected by the critical historian and 


‘allen into the hands of the antiquarian and the local glorifier. Pro- 
essor Wertenbaker’s History of Norfolk is an excellent example of local 
ntitled T' we lfth Colony Plus, on the other hand, belongs to the older tra- 
tion of writing local history. Although he is not devoid of the critical 


lty, he is interested in glorifying Pennsylvania and recording ‘‘the 


tory written in the modern eritical manner. Mr. Bomberger’s volume 


frst?’ events. Much curious lore and antiquarian information has been 


ssembled by him. However, his material is arranged very much as the 

lections in antique shops, in a haphazard and illogical fashion. Twelfth 
Colony Plus is especially devoted to describing the boundaries of Penn 
sylvania and the historical factors in their construction. The numerous 
maps included, therefore, are one of the best contributions of the book. 
It contains also interesting chapters on the German element in the state, 
the Whisky Rebellion, and the Hot Water Rebellion, the early develop 
ment of the iron and coal industry, and the settlement of Pittsburgh 

The ‘‘Plus’’ part of the title carries Pennsylvania history through the 
areer of James Buchanan. Buchanan’s absorption in politics is explained 
isa rebound from a tragic love affair. The serious student of Buechanan’s 
.dministration will find little in Twelfth Colony Plus that is not already 
known. The new letters brought forward are inconsequential, relating 
hiefly to Buchanan’s private life after he retired from the Presideney 
Yet Mr. Bomberger’s anecdotal method of presenting the life of Bu 
chanan has the virtue of humanizing that dignified statesman 

Mr. Bomberger’s treatment of Buchanan’s career in polities follows 
the orthodox interpretation of recent years. This view steers a middle 
course between the vituperations of the partisan Republicans and the 
apology of Curtis’ biography. Buchanan’s reputation has suffered from 
the hero-worship of Lincoln. The key to Buchanan’s public career up to 
1860 was his ardent desire to be president. After he had attained the 
oveted office, he suppressed the politician and became a statesman of 
broad national vision. He sought to preserve the Union by compromise. 
Compromise in the crisis of 1860-61 was not the expedient of weakness. 
At bottom a constitutional lawyer holding to the older historic interpre- 
tation of the Constitution. Buchanan acted in accordance wih his life- 


ong convictions in opposing coercion. So violently partisan were the 
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times, however, that the man of compromise was brushed aside and econ 
demned by both belligerent groups. 


Lafayette Colle ge CLEMENT Eaton 


Jeremiah Sullivan Black: A Defender of the Constitution and the Ten 
Commandments. By William Norwood Brigance. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934. xii +- 303 pp. Illustrations 
and biblhography. $3.50.) 

In this interesting volume about one of America’s greatest lawyers 
there is much to praise and little to criticise. Professor Brigance finds jj 

Black one of the foremost defenders of the Bill of Rights and its a 


ali 


cient principles. Black’s equally vehement defense of the faith may hay 
been in part due to his conversion in mature years. Both Black and his 
friend, Garfield, were Campbellites. 

Some of the mountain peaks of Black’s legal career which receive am 
ple treatment are such famous cases as Ex parte Milligan, and Ev part; 
McCardle, and the Hayes-Tilden election. In addition are chapters on 
California land cases, cases involving distinguished Confederate prison 
ers, and railroad cases. Lawyers as well as historians will find both e 
tertainment and profit in these chapters. Publie speakers will find 
interesting analysis of Black’s style as an orator in chapter thirty. 

Black also took numerous sealps in the field of historical and theologi 
eal controversy. Among his opponents were Henry Wilson, his friend, 
James A. Garfield, Jefferson Davis, and Robert Ingersoll. The Buchanan 
administration, the character of Seward, the Democratic party, and the 
Christian faith were among the topies that received his attention (cha 
ter 29). 

Although more often in law than in polities Black was seldom far from 
the political arena. His long friendship for Buchanan is well described 
It was a friendship which brought him to high position in Washingto! 
as the Civil War approached. As attorney general and secretary of state 
he made a name for himself in history. Later he rendered important ser 
vice to President Johnson. 

The chapter on Pennsylvania polities during the Civil War is ex- 
cellent except for the fact that Professor Brigance does not do full 
justice to the Copperheads. It took more courage for those men to stand 
by their ancient faith in that hour of trial than to follow the crowd. Pri 
fessor Brigance goes to some trouble to prove that Black was not a Cop 
perhead. At any rate he smote the Republicans with most vigorous oral 
castigations. 

There are numerous vivid character portrayals throughout the work. 


One excellent chapter is devoted to a personal study of Black himse! 
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Stanton 1S well finished off with due tribute to his abilities and his ‘‘ eon- 
temptabilities.’’ Buchanan receives a fairer treatment than Nicolay and 
Hay or even Rhodes has written. Forney receives his due, while Douglas 
is well depicted in all his vaunting ambition. Garfield and Johnson live 
again and George W. Woodward gets merited attention. 

There might have been a citation to the article of Jefferson Davis in 


the Philadelphia Times. Perhaps it was a sop cleverly given to Black j 
Vg a n 


i 


(0) when Buehanan saved himself and his cabinet from Black’s resig 
nation by allowing his secretary to modify the reply to the South Caro 
ina commissioners. To Buchanan’s southern and states rights friends. 
Black was an evil genius. To his friends, Black was Buchanan’s minister 
ing angel. Colonel Baker’s testimony might have been given more weight. 
But such eriticisms are matters of interpretation which should not blind 
one to the great usefulness of the work. While Professor Briganece is in 
sympathy with his subjeet, as every biographer should be, there is every 


evidence of a conscientious effort to render a true and J 


ist report. The 
book is a worth while and entertaining biography of a great man in a 
momentous period. 


State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota Poitier AUCHAMPAUGH 


The Sentimental Years, 1856-1860. By E. Douglas Branch. (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. xiii + 432 pp. Illustrations. 
$4.00. ) 

This fascinating study of the quarter century preceding the outbreak 
of the Civil War should be deservedly popular with both the general 
reader and the student of American social history. It is well written, 
entertaining, and obviously based upon wide reading and extensive re 
search. Errors of fact are few and of little consequence, although the 
author might check again the loss of life in the Astor Place riots (p. 123 

The interest of the author hes with the people of the northern states, 
and the purpose of his study is ‘‘to bring together their hopes and ac 
complishments in literature, religion, the art of living together, educa 
tion, mechanical and industrial technic, the fine arts, economic equality, 
political idealism —to bring these facets of a people’s life into one 
view.’’ This view he finds in the sentimentalism of the period; sentimen 
talism being defined as ‘‘the refusal to recognize the reality; or the in 
ability to pass judgment upon it; and the clinging to the myth. It is the 
immature phase of the Romantic Movement.’’ Here is an extremely in- 
teresting interpretation of the cultural and economic phenomena of 
American national life during the generation before the Civil War, and 
while it doubtless has its limitations, as most interpretations of history 
do, Mr. Branch has shown it to be worthy of serious consideration. More 
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over, it gives to his book a unity often lacking in some of recent social 
histories 

One of the most significant contributions of the book hes in its em- 
phasis upon the definite emergence of the American middle elass during 


the thirties and forties. It was, indeed, upon this rising middle class. th 


il 


product of an ever inereasing industrialization and urbanization 
American life, that the impact of the sentimental was most striking. F\ 
the middle class, in spite of popular education and newly acquired r 
ing habits, lacked maturity. Culturally and economically it was ever 
ready to seize the latest ‘‘ism’’ of the day, and, influenced by the prevail 
ing romanticism and its own lack of sophistication, to give it a senti 
mental tinge. Sentimentalism, in truth, pervaded even the spirit of t 
business world, as it did the pulpit and theater, education, the fine art 
and most of all popular literature. It became, indeed, part and parce! of 
the American middle class outlook on life. 

In his interpretation of the period there are few aspects of Americar 
life in the North that the author fails to touch upon. Excellent chapters 
are devoted to the business world, to ‘‘the Honest Mechanie,’’ to popular 
literature and the fine arts, and to the education of children. More sen 
sational are the chapters dealing with the scientific and religious folli 
and extravagancies of the day. Throughout, Mr. Branch seems to hay 
treated his subject matter as thoroughly as is possible within the sco; 
of a single volume, although occasionally the reader runs across the 
omission of some pertinent fact. Dr. Horace Wells of Hartford, for i 


stanee, is generally given credit along with Drs. Long and Morton for 
the suecessful development of anaesthetics, while Dr. Charles Knowlto1 
of Greenfield, Massachusetts, might have been mentioned for his earl 
contribution on birth control. But such omissions are rare. 

In closing, attention should be ealled to the many exeellent illustr 
tions with which, to use a word dear to the publisher of ‘‘The Sent 
mental Years,’’ the book is embellished. 


Dartmouth Colle ge W. R. W ATERMAN 


The Italians in America before the Civil War. By Giovanni Schiavo 
(New York: The Vigo Press, under the auspices of the Italian [His 
torical Society, 1934. 399 pp. Bibliography, synoptic table, and 
appendices. $5.00.) 

The student of immigrant contributions to United States history will 
be intrigued by the title of the present volume, for it promises a dis 
eussion of a phase of Italian immigration to which little attention has 
been given in view of the well-known fact that the sons of Italy ar 


generally regarded only as one of the groups in the ‘‘new immigrati 
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since the Civil War. Mr. Schiavo has already produced smaller volumes 
on the Italians in Missouri and in Chicago. His most recent book is a 
much larger piece of work, but it suffers from the same defects as his 
irlier monographs. 

Mr. Schiavo has been most industrious in collecting all kinds of iso- 
lated, interesting, and more or less important facts, but he never quite 
sueceeds in arranging them in anything like a logical narrative pattern, 
which might present something of a synthesis of Italian influences upon 
America. There is too much about individual immigrants, and hardly 
nything about the life of Italian groups. As early as 1560, there was an 
italian colony of several thousand in New York, including a colorful 
croup of Italian political exiles. There is not the least suggestion that this 
New York Italian colony had a group life or group interests worthy of 
description. Moreover, the book is not limited to the pe riod suggested in 
‘ts title. nor even to Italian contributions in America. All sorts of odds 
nd ends have been included dealing with Italian influence in the world 
venerally. The first seventy-four pages retell the tale of explorers lke 
Marco Polo, Vespucel, the Cabots (Caboto), Columbus, and others, and 
the next fifty pages deal with individual Italian fur traders, settlers, and 

iventurers in the populations of New France and New Spain, all of 
whose reputations are fully rehabilitated. Italians were found among the 
Waldenses in New York and Delaware; in Florida, and among the silk 
workers of colonial Georgia. Filippo Mazzei, a friend of the great of 
Virginia in Revolutionary days, is ranked next to Jefferson in import- 
ance, and emerges as the Italian hero of the Revolution in much the same 
manner that Von Steuben has become the traditional hero of the German- 
Americans. Without the admittedly important aid of Francesco Vigo, 
George Rogers Clark ‘‘would have remained an obscure frontier raid 
er,’ and perhaps the Northwest territory ‘‘would today form a part of 
Canada.”’ 

The last hundred and fifty pages are the most important, and deal 
more specifically with the subject matter announced in the title. Here one 
finds many interesting bits of information about Italian immigrants after 
1800 — vendors of various wares, political refugees, musicians, priests, 
artists, ete., and chapters dealing with the Italians in the War of 1812 
and the Civil War. Even here the narrative Jumps every now and then 
to the period beyond 1860, only to return as precipitously to events in 
the New World as early as the sixteenth century. 

Many of these odds and ends are valuable, and not available else- 
where. It is the complete lack of orderly arrangement and synthesis that 
makes the book so exasperating. An appendix is devoted to an attack on 
the Nordie complex of some American writers, and to an exposure of the 
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utterly unscientific twaddle about national origins. There is a forty-six 
page bibliography, but no footnotes. by a more compact arrangement 
materials, and by the elimination of a lot of irrelevant details, the book 
could have been cut to one-half its size, without in any way affecting j 
usefulness to the student of Italian contributions to the United States. 


Ohio State University 


Missouri: Union or Secession. By Walter Warrington Ryle. (Nashvill: 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1931. 247 pp. Bibliography 

The author has diligently searched the historical sources in Missouri 
for about eight years to gather the information which he has compressed 
in this interesting treatise, a definite contribution on the secession mov: 
ment in Missouri. His footnotes are ample and earefully used, a long 
bibliography indicates the variety of sources which are quite well sifted, 
and his conclusions are unmistakably clear to the reader. A factual pre 
sentation of the origins of Missourians, their racial inheritances, and 
their social and economic development serves as a fitting introduction to 
the momentous political struggle within the state (1848-1860). 

By 1560 Missouri was no longer a frontier state, but a wealthy, pros- 
perous, rapidly growing commonwealth, a state of small farms ({4.7' 
ranging from 3 to 100 aeres each). Improved lands inereased 72.8 
from 1850 to 1860. Slavery had reached its peak and was on the decline 
Only 540 families held 20 or more slaves, and had another decade passed 
before the outbreak of the Civil War, secession would hardly have been 
considered. The farmers looked to St. Louis as their marketing and finan- 
cial center and St. Louis was linked to the East by railroads and eapital. 

In voicing their sentiments for liberty, the heavy German population 
depended upon Frank Blair for leadership. Although defeated in 1852 
56, Benton taught the Missourians conservatism and loyalty to the Union 
Douglas and Bell profited by drawing 70.7% of the popular vote in 186! 
The radical tickets (Lincoln and Breckinridge) reeeived only 29.3% 
The middle class voted for Douglas; the slaveholders, landholders, mer 
chants, and manufacturers voted for Bell; the middle classes were tied 
up with the northern economic system and the Bell supporters were un 
doubtedly linked with the northern commercial and industrial system 
Corn and hogs were ‘‘king.’’ Breckinridge received the support of the 
poorer, ‘‘old Jacksonian Democracy.’’ It was evident that the sentiment 


in Missouri was more ‘‘determined Union’’ than secessionist. In sum 
mary, ‘‘the Union victory was due largely to four factors: first, economic 
interests of the state; second, racial inheritance of its people; third, the 
influence of Thomas H. Benton and his doctrine of Unionism; fourth, 
Francis P. Blair and his political strategy and foresight.’’ 

The author has clarified the confusing interplay of economic and po- 
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forces Which have made Missouri history a puzzle. There is an 


quate index. 


Viami University E. 
Lee: West Point and Lexington. By Walter Creigh Preston. (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, Publishers, 1934. iv + 116 pp. 


Bibliography and references. 
Mr. Preston’s modest little volume came to birth in an evil hour. With 
h a doughty champion as Winston already in the field, and with the 
two volumes of Douglas Freeman’s magnificent biography of Lee 
st off the press, the ground would seem to have been preempted. Furth- 
ore, it appears illogical to take out of Lee’s lite three periods so 
y separated as 1825-29, 1852-05, and 1865-70, and try to mold them 
a coherent unit under the plea that they constitute his academic 
rd. 
lo Robert E. Lee, whose name still stands on government reeords as a 
roled prisoner of war and for whom full amnesty is now being sought 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the army was life and home. It was 
is an army officer, not an educator, that he presided over West Point, his 
iim being to make soldiers of his charges. Not until after Appomattox, 
s career as a soldier ended, did he display constructive ideas as an 
jucator. Many students of Washington College, attracted there by the 
nee of Lee, were weary veterans of the campaign of four years; 
t for them was the curriculum of the average school-boy. Their plight 
led out all of Lee’s resourcefulness ; he shifted the emphasis from the 
assies; he introduced the elective system which had already been in 
wue at the University of Virginia for forty years; he offered courses 
in agriculture so that the youthful veterans might be aided to build up 
their ravaged plantations; he established a school of ecommerce; and in 
1869 he initiated the first scholastic training in journalism in this coun- 
try, which was much ridiculed by the editors of the great metropolitan 
newspapers of the North. The meat of Mr. Preston’s book lies in his ae- 
unt of Lee’s years as president of Washington College, where his 


f+} 


father, after serving as a soldier under the great Confederate general, 
followed him to Lexington to study under his oversight. His research, 
though limited largely to the records of West Point and Washington 
College. is sound. and the book is charmingly written. While intention- 
ally confined to academic matters, it yet gives a vivid picture of the 
personality of Lee, Winston makes him forbiddingly righteous; Preston 


sees him as he was — a man who had seen life crumble under him; a vie- 


tim of cataclysmic hatred who never learned to hate. 


University of Virgima Tromas P. ABERNETHY 
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General George Brinton McClellan: A Study in Personality. By William 
Starr Myers. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 193 
xiv -++- 520 pp. Illustrations and list of abbreviations. $5.00. 
Around the merits of George B. McClellan have centered some of 
most bitter controversies of the American Civil War. Military erit 
have examined his strategic moves to pronounce diverse Judgments, and 
friend and foe have written pamphlets and books to prove that the gen 
eral was either a mistreated genius or a cowardly incompetent. Essaying 
the task of resolving these controversies, Professor Myers dismiss: 
question of McClellan’s military career with an acceptance of the wor 
Met 


lan the man. In general, the author makes a good ease for his thesis + 


of impartial European critics and devotes his attention § t 


McClellan’s personality was the key to the problem. As a cadet at W, 

Point McClellan displayed aristocratic and even priggish tendencies. In 
the Mexican War, asa young lieutenant, he obtained something more t} 
the professional soldier’s dislike for volunteers and learned the mn 
sity for discipline and training which were to cost him so dearly y 
he dealt with the impatient Lincoln and Stanton. In the years follow 
the Mexican War McClellan proved himself to be a poor subordinat: 
the same time that he was ‘‘letter-perfect’’ in the performance of his 
duties. *‘A stubborn eriticism and disdain for superiors amounting 

most to effrontery’’ was his most prominent characteristic. Moreover, t} 
young officer displayed tactlessness and an incapacity for polities. When 
the Civil War recalled McClellan from the business in which h 
making a success, he was hailed as a ‘‘young Napoleon’’ and his lett 
to his wife display sufficient vanity and conceit to make the appellat 
apt. His early characteristics soon became dominant, and MeCle 

whom the author declares was ‘‘the very beau idéal of the high-mind 
noble, and patriotic Christian gentleman,’’ had neither understan 

nor respect for the crude Lincoln, the excitable Stanton, and the medd 
some Washington politicians. The clashes of these personalities and 
intrigues of the politicians resulted in MecClellan’s plans being 


stricted, his troops withdrawn, and his eventual removal from « 
mand. In retirement, the general conducted himself without tact, and 1 
author thinks MeClellan could have been elected President in 1865 
1872 if he had not accepted the Democratic nomination in 1864. In b 
ness after the war McClellan was a suecess and he performed the dut 
of governor of New Jersey for one term with routine and undran 
competence. 

Professor Myers avoids the current trends in ‘‘ personal’’ biographies 
and presents a scholarly, well documented study. Copious extracts fro! 
the MeClellan papers fill the pages although there is little evidence f! 
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her material has been used. Oecasional dirressio 


+ 
} 


ns in praise of West 
it as ‘‘a great national investment 


in character,’’ 
preparedness, or in condemnation of 


fluence coming from the backward parts « 


In support of mill 
‘hostile criticism and 


f continental Europe’’ 


hardly 
suffice to Mar a scholarly study. 
University of Wisconsin W. B. HesseLtint 
America’s Tragedy. By James Truslow Adams. (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1934 


vil + 415 pp. $3.00 
The comparatively recent tendency to regard the Civil! War as a strug 
between opposing ‘‘civilizations’’ rather than as a strugel 
political, constitutional, and moral issues has in Mr. James T. Ada 
ts most recent exponent. Beginning his story with the arrival of 
Negroes in Jamestown an 


twenty 
event to which he frequently refers the 
clear outline the development of the 

he presents the Negro 
d slavery as the basic factor in the southern system, and although he 


ecests that there was a distinction between the ‘ 


‘plutocratie’’ and the 
aristocratic’’ planter, Mr. Adams concludes that ‘‘the outlook of the 
unter class had permeated the whole South, and that section a 


9] 
| found a satisfactory way of life.’’ T 


thor sketches in much too 


17 


lizations’’ of North and South. Although 


lhe southern philosophy of living 
‘‘primarily based upon human rather than material values,’’ 


and in 
post-war dominance of the 


‘‘northern’’ business ideal the 
in America’s tragedy. 
ther the eotton capitalist, the 


author 
nds the central element Although one wonders 


sugar planter, or even the veomat 
farmer was less interested in cash retu 


may be 


rns than in ‘Shuman values,’’ one 

grateful that the author does not belabor his tenuous theme 
Instead, the book is given over to a description of the diverging sect 
to the resulting conflict. In the treatment of the ante-bellum period 


1OnS 


author eontents himself with a running presentation of the see 
tional controversy. But little attention is paid to the eonstitution- 
vagaries involved in the struggle, and no 

he political events leading up t 


consideration is given 


) the opening of armed hostilities 
he war is treated at length with military events subordinated and 
woven skillfully into the chronological fabric of economi 

|, and diplomatie affairs. The full horror of war loses nothing in Mr 
Adams’ presentation, and he condemns Forrest, and Hunter, and Sheri 


lan, and Sherman for their wanton destruction 


polit ical, so- 


In general the author 
aS enlivened his story with gleanings from newspapers and contemporary 


ecounts and has borrowed heavily from some of the more recent mono 


graphic material. There is much, however, that he has not seen with the 
result that his story is much too simple. Contrary to Mr. Adams’ imph 
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eation, the South was not a unit for secession and the North was not 
unanimous for war. Factors which would have modified the elarity of his 
case have been rigidly excluded, and one looks in vain for mention of the 
southern Unionists, or for DeBow, or Vallandigham, or George Fitzhugh. 
or the Wade Davis bill. The layman, for whom the book is obviously 
intended, will not notice these omissions and will doubtless obtain a fair 
perspective on a difficult period of history, but students of the Civil War 
will find it only a pleasant, interesting, and well written account. With 
the author’s conscious impartiality only a professional southerner or his 
northern counterpart could find cause to quarrel. 


Wisconsin University WituiaM B. HESSELTINE 


George Frisbie Hoar. By Frederick H. Gillett. (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1934. viii + 311 pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) 

George Hoar left his own account of a long career in the Autobiogra- 
phy of Seventy Years. That rambling, anecdotal, highly revealing nar- 
rative gave an understanding of the man’s personality which ex-Speaker 
Gillett’s biography has not surpassed. But it made no pretense to either 
historical perspective or unbiased judgment upon Hoar’s major per- 
formances as a political leader. These deficiencies the new book has at 
tempted to remedy, and with some success. 

In twenty-eight pages, Mr. Gillett has briefly described Hoar’s New 
England lineage, Concord boyhood, Harvard education, and first twenty 
years as a practising lawyer in Worcester, Massachusetts. The early Free 
Soil affiliations, and the two terms in the Massachusetts legislature, are 
mentioned, but the account becomes full only with his election to the 
forty-first congress in 1868. 

Hoar’s career does not fit easily into any of the accepted classifications 
though in the main, he was an exponent of the traits, and a protector of 
the economic interests, of his section. Mr. Gillett’s analysis is focussed 
upon Hoar’s party standing. He emphasizes the Senator’s numerous and 
important departures from orthodoxy and yet his unquestioned ‘‘regu- 
larity.’” A Republican who urged Congress to indemnify the College of 
William and Mary for Civil War damages, to restore Fitz-John Porter 
to the army, to repeal the Tenure-of-Office Act, one who opposed so bit- 
terly the ‘‘subjugation of the Philippine Islands,’’ undoubtedly de- 
served his reputation for ‘‘independence of thought and action.’’ Yet no 
Republican ever denounced Mugwumps more persistently or unsparing 
ly, or more continuously supported his party’s Reconstruction policy, 
tariff measures, appropriations for improving rivers and harbors, or, 


above all, its eandidates for office. Hoar was without a doubt ‘‘a strong 
party man.”’ 


; 
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Aside from the natural differences between a short biography and a 
ng memoir, certain other divergences deserve attention. This book eon- 

tains better accounts of Hoar’s connection with the Belknap ease and the 

Biectoral Commission. The Fitz-John Porter controversy, and Hoar’s 
art in adding the rank of ambassador to the diplomatic service of the 


I nited States, receive an attention denied to them in the Autobiography. 
How Hoar appeared to his contemporaries, especially in his late years, 
S well deseribed. 

Certain faults should be noted. The arrangement is somewhat confused. 
Topics are unevenly treated, less in accordance with their varying his- 
torical importance than perhaps with the inequalities in historical ma- 
terials. There are important omissions. Small effort is made to explain 
how Hoar held his position in Massachusetts politics when, as is asserted. 
he kept so clear of patronage and organization matters. No attention is 
riven his part in the Federal Elections Bill of 1890, and almost none to 
his European travels. The book, though well indexed, is devoid of docu- 
mentation, even of extensive passages taken from the Autobiography and 
the Congressional Record. No mention is made of the writing of the 
Autobiography. What are described as letters culled from ‘‘an enormous 
store of his correspondence’’ supply the material for one short chapter. 
They are not then used to establish matters of fact, but rather to exhibit 
the Senator’s ideas and humor. 

In general, one must give Mr. Gillett’s biography a qualified weleome. 


University of Cincinnati GEORGE FREDERICK HOWE 


rhe Greater Southwest: The Economic, Social, and Cultural Develop- 
ment of Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California, from the Spanish Conquest to the 
Twentieth Century. By Rupert Norval Richardson and Carl Coke 
Rister. (Glendale: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1934. 506 pp. 
Maps. $4.00.) 

What do the authors mean by their title? A sub-title indicates that the 
book treats of ‘‘the economic, social, and cultural development of Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California from the Spanish conquest to the twentieth century.’’ 
Can this vast area be properly regarded as a single, distinctive ‘‘region’’? 
The authors assert that ‘‘certain marks of uniformity . . . entitle it to be 
considered as a geographical and historical entity,’’ but in their own 
analysis diversity rather than uniformity, both geographical and _his- 
torical, characterizes the area which they define. Moreover the authors 
excuse themselves from adhering ‘‘to these boundaries arbitrarily’’ and 
state that in certain topics they will consider ‘‘adjoining areas’’ (pp. 
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13-26). In short, they use the term ‘‘Southwest’’ in a way which js 
hardly sustained by their own reasoning. 

To the present reviewer, and doubtless to many others who will read 
this book, it seems that there are three essential characteristies to the 
real ‘‘Southwest’’: irrigation, the Pueblo Indian, and Spanish culture 
Where all three of them are present, there is a ‘‘region’’ distinet from 
any other region; and because of its relative location within the United 
States it is properly styled ‘‘the Southwest.’’ To carry the term int 
areas where two, or all three, of the above characteristics are absent 
destroys the regional significance of the term. This is exactly what the 
authors have done, with the result that, in the ‘‘Southwest’’ which they 
have set up, their argument gets into all sorts of difficulties. As alread 
noted, they point out, very correctly, the remarkable diversities in ¢}i 
mate, topography, and native peoples within the bounds they lay dow: 
Again, the significance of Spanish eivilization is stated, but its import 
ance is minimized and the reader gets the impression that it was a pass 
ing phase of American history rather than a fundamental and endur 
characteristic of the region (pp. 14, 26, 480). Again, there wer 
regions where the natives had attained an advanced form of sedentar 
life before 1492, four of which were in the tropical zone, in what is n 
styled ‘‘ Middle America.’’ The fifth was that of the Pueblo Indian yp: 
ple whose presence made it possible for the Spaniards to establish 
maintain themselves in the Southwest; but as portrayed in The Grea 
Southwest the Pueblo Indians and their culture are given less than tw 
pages (33-35). Much greater space is given to the various nomadic, pr 
datory tribes who infested the entire trans-Mississippi region and 
were not a distinguishing feature of the Southwest. 

Both Dr. Richardson and Dr. Rister have previously won deser\ 
recognition as authors and in the present collaboration, as might 
been anticipated, the various topies which are taken up in the dey 
ing of their main theme are handled with vigor and skill. At many places 
in the text the brevity of treatment is tantalizing, yet the reader will fi 
that the picture as a whole is before him, blocked in by broad, sure lines 

As compared with other recent publications, the book is notably fr 
from grammatical defects. Most of the minor slips noticed in spelling 
accents, and dates simply escaped the proof-readers ; some of them appe 
traceable to the sources used. Zuni is not Hopiland (p. 50), nor are f! 
Hopi towns in northwestern Arizona (p. 34). The Pueblo Indians | 
turkeys; chickens were introduced by the Spaniards (p. 47). Onat 
tered New Mexico with 121 soldiers, not 400 (p. 48), and he and his so! 
were not relieved by Peralta until 1610 (p. 48). The sending of a visit 
general was a special measure, not a custom (note 32). Of Spanis! 
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rms ‘‘Jornada’’ (p. 264), Chaves (p. 565), and Eneinal (pp. 373, 374) 
= misspelled. Pike’s spleen against LaLande is repeated (p. 129) ; Sib- 


y did not participate in the battle of Glorieta (p. 267); nor was Fort 
Pickens in St. Augustine (p. 315). The details as to Kautz, Crook, and 
Miles, and the Apaches as given on pages 322-25 need revision. There 
were 4,000,000 sheep in New Mexico in 1880, so the inerease to 1900 was 

so remarkable (p. 371). 

Over against such minor details the reviewer had the pleasure in cases 
without number of noting accuracy in statement, and in spelling and 

ents. The maps are excellent, the bibliographies are brief but good. 


Unive rsity of New Mexico LANSING B. BLOOM 


Early Days Among the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians. By John H. 
Seger. Edited by Stanley Vestal. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1934. 155 pp. Illustrations. $2.00. 

Soon after President Grant established his Quaker policy among the 
Indians, an ageney was established for the southern Cheyennes and Ara- 
nahoes on the Canadian River where Darlington, Oklahoma is today. 
Brinton Darlington was appointed agent. He was a Quaker and he be- 
eved as did the President and many others, that the Indian could be 
ivilized only by coming in contact with Christian influence, and the 
frst thing to do with him was to get him to live in a house and take off 
his blanket. 

Among the early employees who came to this new ageney was John 
Homer Seger. He says of himself that he was a ‘‘ Jack-of-all-Trades,”’ 

a plasterer, chimney builder, and brick mason, and later on a teacher in 

the mission school. Through his many contacts John Seger came to know 

the Plains Indian and especially the Arapahoe and Cheyenne, as few 
white men have ever known him. 

His memoirs are given in this book. They cover a period of fifty years 
and during that time John Seger became thoroughly familiar with the 
early life of western Oklahoma. He understood the transition that was 
taking place in the Indian mode of living. He tells in interesting and 
humorous ways of the many methods the Indian agents used in attempt- 
ing to teach the Indians ‘‘to work, save, and aceumulate.’’ For instance 
there is the story of Yellow Horse, who sold his best horse in order to 
have the feast necessary to buy off his hunting obligations that he might 
stay at home and give over his time to a poultry business based on one 
hen, Another example is that of Black Kettle and his hog. In contrast, 
the Indian Agent could see only that traditional characteristic laziness 
that the Anglo-American has ever found and talked about. 

Many were the reports during the eighties and nineties that the Indians 
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were on the warpath. When the Indians were making preparation a 
Sun Dance or any gathering there was always consternation on the part 
of the agency officials. On one occasion, Wolf Robe was asked by Mr, 
Seger if his band were planning to go on the warpath. Wolf Robe re 
plied, ‘‘We have at this time 250 Cheyenne and Arapahoe children jn 
Eastern schools — Do you think we would put them in the hands of our 
enemies ?-— It would be like murdering our children.’’ 

Mr. Seger tells very vividly of the establishment of the Seger colony 
later Colony, Oklahoma. He took a group of Indians who were not able to 
adjust themselves to the methods employed at Darlington and estal 
lished the once widely known Model Indian Industrial School. Mr. Seger 
not only rendered service to the Indian but to the government as well] 
During his entire lifetime, he had the Indians’ confidence. 

Because of his skill at story-telling, his Indian friends ealled hi 
Johnnie Smoker. In the later part of his hfe when the Cheyennes, fee! 
ing that unless their traditions be written they would be lost, Joby 
Seger was selected to write them. ‘‘So,’’ as the Chief said, ‘‘that our 
children and their children can know the past history of their tribe, | 
will give it to you.’’ 

Early Days Among the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians, is a real cor 
tribution to the history and traditions of Oklahoma. The book is excel 
lently printed. Stanley Vestal says that he has made no change. The 
stories are as John Seger wrote them. 


Oklahoma College for Women ANNA LEwIs 


Death on the Prairie: The Thirty Years’ Struggle for the Western Plains 
By Paul I. Wellman. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1934 

xii + 298 pp. Bibliography. $2. 
The author, born in the Indian Territory and sometime resident of th: 
Ute-Uintah reservation in Utah, has long been a newspaperman; and 
readers of his volume will find both a lively sympathy with the Indian 


- 


) 


and the earmarks of journalistic writing. Death on the Prairie treats of 
the thirty years of conflict, from 1862 to 1892, between whites and In 
dians in the West. The Apache and Modoe wars of the same period ar 
not described, although the author dips into Oklahoma for the battl 


of Adobe Walls and the Miles punitive expedition. The Lower Sioux 
Agency massacre near Fort Ridgely, the several Sioux attacks on the 
soldiery of Fort Phil Kearney, the disgraceful Chivington massacre otf 
the Cheyennes and its retaliatory aftermath, the Custer débacle, the Nez 


Perce forays led by Chief Joseph, the great Cheyenne debouchment int 
th 


Kansas in 1878-79, the Meeker massacre, and the final flare-up of 
Sioux, are the major material of Mr. Wellman’s spirited and sometim 
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exciting narrative. Noteworthy is the sketch of the Staked Plains War 
between the buffalo hunters and the Comanches in 1877, of which this 
book provides the first competent secondary account. But that this same 
account is based very preponderantly upon one book (John R. Cook’s 
The Border and the Buffalo) points Mr. Wellman’s historical method. 
He has been disinclined to use official reports whenever an informal 
account was available. His reading has been wide and his use of sources 
has been discriminating ; but he is a poor hand at synthesis. The result 
is a narrative which is colorful but intermittently thin 

Conspicuously lacking is substantial continuity; the several chapters 
read each as an independent feature story. This lack may be implicit in 
Mr. Wellman’s tendency toward ‘‘great man’’ history; for the book is, 
n a sense, a tragic procession of important chieftains — Little Crow, 
Big Nose, Red Cloud, Joseph, Crazy Horse, Sitting Bull, Little Wolf, 
Black Kettle, Satanta, Roman Nose, Dull Knife. Sitting Bull is the au 
thor’s nomination for ‘‘the greatest Indian,’’ perhaps a slight to Jeffer- 
son's favorite Logan and to Tecumseh. The book is remarkably free of 
errors of fact; several excellent photographs and a good index add to 


its obvious uses. 


University of Montana E. Dovanuas BRANCH 


A Cowman’s Wife. By Mary Kidder Rak. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1934. vil + 292 pp. Illustrations. $2.75.) 

Mary Rak, wife of a small ranch owner living in Rucker Canyon, fifty- 
six miles from the town of Douglas in the southeastern corner of Ari- 
zona, knew nothing about a cow when she first experienced a life which 
centered about the breeding, raising, and marketing of cattle. Her book, 
written in odd moments and, one suspects, as an escape from ranch 
monotony, is a candid and detailed account of many wearisome activities 
which she, as her husband’s only consistent helper, gradually learned 
to perform in the corrals and on the range. She worked cattle, rounding 
up and counting them, well knowing that ‘‘if we miss a cow on the mesa 
or in the ravine, we shall have to come back to look for it’’ (p. 266) ; 
she, with a bottle of chloroform, fought the ‘*dod-gasted’’ screw-worms 
which attack young calves; she helped vaccinate against black-leg; and 
she regularly rode the trap line to see if the giant lobos, always an enemy 
to cattle, were held fast in the great jaws. At haying-time, one of the few 
seasons when the Raks hired an extra hand, the author pitehed hay into 
the wagon ‘‘as long as I could reach high enough’’ (p. 185), and then 
was ‘‘boosted up and waited with pitchfork in hand to catch the fork 
fuls’’ which were tossed to her. She supplemented these activities by 


feeding wood into a circular saw, by feeding and watering the cattle, 
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by searching for stray cows, and by cooking. Amusements and social 


diversions, according to Mrs. Rak, are few, and these must be scheduled. 


so as not to interfere with the care of the cows. A trip to town, hazardous 
because of the roads and an ancient automobile, afforded an infrequent 


but exciting, social adventure. On one occasion the author stayed late 
at a community barbacue to gather up and take home the remaining 
ice for the making of ice cream, a rare and usually expensive dish in 
Rucker Canyon. Even when a dance was given at the schoolhouse, the 
Raks left early, before refreshments were served, to be home in time t 
tend to the cows. 

A popular work, with perhaps the emphasis placed too largely upon 
domestic trifles and barnyard personalities, Mrs. Rak’s book does sue 
ceed in portraying the difficulties and hardships now faeing small ranch 
ers in the Southwest. Drought, high price of feed, low market price of 
cattle, scarcity of competent help, and the monotonous social life 
assist in producing the spirit of despondenecy which permeates the vol 
ume. Mrs. Rak’s narrative is valuable as a deseription, from the woman’s 
point of view, of contemporary Arizona ranch life. Realism, not roman 
ticism, dominates the theme. The author brands ranch life as hard work 
attended by many disappointments and financial difficulties, and always 
as an existence where a woman all her life ‘‘must play seeond fiddle t 


a cow’’ (p. 289). 


State University of Towa Jordan 


They Built the West: An Epic of Rails and Citves. By Glenn Chesney 
Quiett. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. xx 
969 pp. Maps, illustrations, and bibliography. $3.00.) 

The modern city has been largely the result of transportation. Mr 
Quiett has recognized this fact and has centered his book around th 
growth of certain western cities in relation to railroad transportation. 
The cities he has selected are Denver, Greeley, San Francisco, Los An 
geles, San Diego, Portland, Seattle, and Spokane. All but two of them 
are west of the mountains. The emphasis is therefore obviously on the 
growth of particular important cities rather than on the general process 
of town and city growth as affected by railroads. In fact there is no 
effort to make generalizations along this line. The style of the book is 
non-technical and elear, but not journalistic. As so frequently happens 
in such a case the result is not sufficiently detailed to be of any great 
help to the specialist, and is probably too thoroughgoing to interest th: 
average non-professional reader. 

The outstanding characteristic of the book is its emphasis on the work 
of individual men, such as Dodge, Train, Meeker, Huntington, Stanford, 
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Harriman, Spreckles, Sharon, Fair, Judah. Clark, and Villard 


Mr. 


vill) with ‘‘the shrewd planning, the daring ex- 


recognizes 


from 


Errors in fact and interpretation seem few. 
ken to the ‘‘two streaks of rust’’ 


nducement offered by government loans (p. 67 


the 


certain undesirabl 


statement (p. 


74) seems questionable; the statement (p. 90 


United States, 


them as individuals and of their work. This interest 


Possible eX¢ 


Or 


traits in 


pal subject and that tend to make the book more bulky and diffuse 


which is an 


n the basis of evidence which includes the picture opposite p. 06; 


In indivic 
s been one of the chief reasons why Mr. Quiett has made 


‘ption mé 


tion. the dogged determination of the exploiters and buceaneers ot the 


neteenth century.’’ While both in this statement and in several other 


these 


neers, the majority of the presentation is enthusiastically laudatory 


luals 


numerous 
sressions in personal biography, railroad building, mining develop 


nts and irrigation projects that are not strictly germane to his prin 


than 


be 


indi 


ect quotation of a statement made at a much later time: the considerable 


iminution of the buffalo herd by the late 60s (p. 51) may be questioned 


the 


has probably been over 
tated; estimating profits on the basis of costs rather than on investment 


seems, possibly erron 


islv, to confuse homesteading and preemption; questions may be 
raised as to the coveting of San Francisco Bay by the United States 
government by 1821 (p. 183). Such slips, if they may be given that 
‘rm, are in any case unimportant; the book is generally quite accurate. 
As a whole, the present reviewer must admit his disappointment with 
k, in spite of its obvious merits. If the author had limited his ob- 
‘tives more carefully and had selected his material more discriminat 
ingly, the effectiveness of the book would have been increased immensely 


Ropert E. 


but. 


moreover, 


The Federal Railway Land Subsidy Policy of Canada. By James Bb. 
Hedges. Harvard Historical Monographs, U1 
University Press, 1934. viii +- 151 pp.) 


(Cambridge: Harvard 


Arranged in four parts, this volume treats of the evolution, develop 
ment, and extension of the Canadian railway land-grant policy and the 
disposition of the granted lands. The contrasts with the American system 
are striking. It is now to be understood that the policy of Canada was not 


that 


Canadian experience reveals ‘‘unusual departures from American prac- 
tice, and makes it not a slavish imitation, but an original creation devel- 
oped along new lines dictated by their own peculiar needs and cireum- 


stances’’ (p. 30). The greatest weakness in the United States policy was 
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its inelasticity, while Canada, to meet the conditions of the semi-arid 
plains, abandoned the American alternate-section and inflexible locati 
system and resorted to the policy of granting land in extensive bloc 
such land to be ‘‘fairly fit for settlement.’’ In the fight for the adoption 
of this bounty system the author finds that, unlike the United States, 
Canada did not have to contend with sectional animosities and _ bicker. 
ings upon constitutionality. Though in Canada the subject was never 
the political issue to the same extent as in the United States, yet in both 
countries a similarity is found in that the contest for the principle was 
not one of a party issue, but votes cut across party lines. 

Beyond doubt, the fifty years of persistent work of the Canadiar 
Pacific in settling the prairies justified the generous grant of land wit 
which the Dominion Government ‘‘endowed the Company’’ (p. 121 
But as for the rest of the land grant railways, so-called colonization 
railways, twenty-six in number, not one complied with the terms of 
contract, nine of them placed no settlers at all upon the land, while th: 
remainder brought in a total of only 1,248 settlers. It would have beer 
better, declares the author, had one large company been established as 
competitor of the Canadian Pacifie Company. 


For one who is acquainted with the land settlement policies of rail- 
roads in the western United States, there is a certain disappointment in 


finding that the contrasts that are drawn in the first part of the volum: 


are not continued in the last chapter on the disposition of the lands 
True that in his preface the author recognizes this point and promises 
a complete handling of the subject in subsequent publication — th 
author’s forthcoming treatise on the Canadian Pacific Railway Co 


pany — but, notwithstanding, do not the proportions of the present 
work suffer from such a procedure? 


On the whole, the study is well exeeuted, fully documented, and su; 
plemented with an appendix, a bibliographical note, and an index. A fev 
maps would have enhanced its value. 


W.R. U. Roy Marvin Ropstns 


The Idea of National Interest: An Analytical Study im American For 
cign Policy. By Charles A. Beard with the collaboration of G. H. E 
Smith. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1934. ix 4- 585 py] 


Appendix. $3.79.) 


In an interesting non-technical style, Charles A. Beard has set forth 
a great many facts relevant to American foreign policy, ineluding the 
party history of foreign policy, a statistical exposition of Americal 
foreign investments and trade, a discussion of the international effect of 


many ‘‘domestie policies,’’ a consideration of moral obligations in for 
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mm policy, and a description of the agencies and methods used bv the 

nited States in formulating and carrying out policy. 

In handling these varying approaches to foreign policy, the author 

shows himself much more at home in historical exposition than in the 

‘hnique of legal or economic analysis. Distinctions of international law. 
though buttressed by quotations, often lack precision. For example, 
is hardly proper to include methods of coercion short of war but in- 

ving war-like acts under the head ‘‘Pacifie Means’’ (pp. 471, 486 

‘he latter phrase covers only such methods as negotiation. mediation. 
liry, arbitration, described in the Hague Convention for the ‘‘Pa- 
Settlement of International Disputes.’’ Statements about the most 

vored nation clause (p. 323) and the constitutional position of the 
itia (p. 382) would also hardly bear legal serutiny. 

The static conception of wealth as tangible value at a moment of time 
ther than as a flow of values makes the economic analvsis difficult to 
llow. It is only too obvious that when the flow of values from one hand 

nother stops, the values themselves disappear. Thus the elaborate 
stimate of America’s stake abroad in terms of original investments lacks 


The thread by which these varied matters are connected is the phrase 


reality, although the compilation of data is undoubtedly useft 


itional interest.’’ The conclusion, which the reviewer reaches from a 
reful reading of the text, is that the phrase has no objective meaning 
is what Ogden and Richards (The Meaning of Meaning) would eall an 
notive term. Beard has demonstrated that any individual, corporation, 
ity, or government agency, seeking to move the government to action, 
will under modern conditions attempt to associate its purposes with the 
phrase ‘‘national interest’’ as a propaganda device. Success in making 
s association in public opinion or in the minds of authorities may 
bring the desired result. Promotion of exports and curtailment of ex 
orts, annexation of the Philippines and liberation of the Philippines, 
building a navy and letting the navy deteriorate, admitting immigration 
freely and restricting immigration, joining the League of Nations and 


t joining the League of Nations, serving business and serving human 

promoting American power and promoting justice and righteous 
ness, have all been considered and acted on as ‘‘national interest’’ by 
responsible statesmen at times in American history. 

National interests might then be deseribed as what interests the nation 
sufficiently to cause official action, and the record presented in this book 
shows that ostensibly at least official action has about as frequently been 
for idealistic as for material ends. Washington’s farewell address em- 
phasized ‘‘peace and harmony with all nations’ as a permanent national 


terest and Hamilton. while at times distinguishing ‘‘interest’’ from 
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‘‘benevolence’’ spoke at other times of the ‘‘greater interest of the 
United States in the preservation of peace’’ (p. 46). Whether such idealis 
tic utterances, which have increased especially since the emphasis }y 


y 


Theodore Roosevelt upon ‘‘justice and righteousness’’ and by Woodrow 
Wilson upon ‘‘ peace and humanity,’’ are cloaks for underlying expecta 
tions of economic gain, or whether the also frequent justification 
policy as of economic advantage, especially notable in Taft’s ‘‘ Di llar 
Diplomaey’’ is a cloak for traditional principles such as maintenance 
the open door or the Monroe Doctrine, it is, as Beard points out, impos 
sible to say (p. 399). The cogent illustrations of the capacity of bankers 
and traders to get the government to accept proposals to their economic 
advantage as ‘‘national interests’’ at various times especially in ¢] 
‘Dollar Diplomacy’’ and ‘‘ back to normaley’’ eras will not be questioned 
by students of diplomacy. Perhaps pacifists and internationalists ha 
had less influence in getting their programs aecepted but no one can deny 
that at times the achievement of such programs as the League of Nations 
and the Kellogg Pact have been treated by the United States government 
as a ‘‘national interest.’’ 

National interests then resemble such earlier terms as ‘* dynastic 
terest,’’ ‘‘national honor,’’ ‘‘reason of state.’’ These terms inelude am 
objective for which the nation, the state, or the dynasty will act. Car 
ful consideration of traditions and law and the technical condition b: 
which a population lives may give some ground for predicting what th 
content of these interests will be over considerable periods of time, but at 


any moment such predictions may be falsified by changes of personalit 


in positions of power, by suecessful propaganda affecting public opin 

and by the oecurrence of wars, revolutions, or other historie events. Bear 
has performed a service in showing that the Agrarian party from Jeffer 
son to Wilson gave a fairly consistent content to the national interes! 
of the United States when in power and that the commercial party fron 
Hamilton to Hoover gave an equally consistent but very different content 


= 


to it when in power. It is perhaps too early to judge whether the ‘Nev 
Deal’’ will give a new content to national interest drawing elements from 
both. 

Although this concept of national interest stands out from the col 
tent of Beard’s book, his analysis of the concept in the first and last 
chapters (in the reviewer’s opinion the weakest parts of the lb 
seems to assume that there is an objective national interest to be dis 
tinguished both from national ideals and from the private interests 
individuals and groups. There seems to be an assumption that ‘‘national’ 
means something other than the attitude which as a result of the comp 
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tition of individual and group propagandas, actually prevails with 
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onal authorities at any moment and that ‘‘interest’’ means something 
; lifference to or is important 
with reference to some person or thing’’ p. 22). No data presented, 


however, suggests such distinctions. Perhaps they will be dealt with in 


ther than that which *‘concerns, makes a « 


the volume promised in the present preface ‘‘to construct a consistent 


and tenable philosophy of national interest’’ on the basis of this ‘‘ analy 
tieal and deseriptive’’ inquiry into the use of the formula 


Unive rsity of Chicago QUINCY WRIGHT 


American Consultation in World Affairs for the Preservation of Peace. 
By Russell M. Cooper. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 
xiv + 406 pp. Bibliography and appendix. $3.50. 

This book might better have been called ‘‘An Historical Narrative 
of American Consultation,’’ for it is more a chronicle of the events and 
‘ts by which the consultative process has been carried out in specific 
cases than a comprehensive analysis of the reasons why consultation has 
achieved only a limited success 

Two introductory chapters call the reader’s attention to ‘‘ The Problem 
of Organized Peace’’ and the adoption of ‘‘Consultation’’ as one method. 
The chapters following deal with major specific cases of international 
dispute in which the process of consultation has been employed exten 
sively. These are: the Sino-Russian dispute of 1929, the conflict in the 
Chaco, the contest between China and Japan concerning Manchuria, and 
the Leticia dispute. The volume is eoncluded by a chapter entitled 
‘Consultation of the Future,’’ in which the author discusses such topics 
as ‘‘the importance of consultation,’’ ‘‘consultation outside the League,”’ 
‘consultation with the League,’’ and ‘‘the implications of consultation.”’ 

The volume is well documented and contains a bibliography of titles 
varefully selected. 

The book has very considerable value. The student who wishes to fol- 
low the story of how the United States ‘‘consulted’’ with and sometimes 
failed to ‘‘consult’’ with the League in the Manchurian dispute will find 
here an excellent narrative of those developments. The same may be 
said of each of the major conflicts with which the volume treats. 

Unfortunately the volume does not develop to any great degree the 
basic problem of the whole consultative process: namely, the factors 
that have rendered consultation so ineffective. The problem is touched 
upon by Dr. Shotwell in his introduction, but the student of consulta 
tion would like to see more of it in the body of the volume. Dr. Shotwell 
observes that: 


Japan’s experience with the joint action of Western powers in the 
past was not of a kind to give it confidence in their impartiality and 
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disinterestedness. There was no other part of its program to which jt 
gave more emphasis than its refusal to confer with any other nations 
on its dealings with China. 

The reasons for this are all too apparent in the history of Japan. . 
There can be no suecess in conference if confidence is lacking. . . . Lik, 
Austria in 1914, Japan felt that the conference method would not 
fair to its demands, and would not redress its grievances 
X1\ 


all 


Mr. Cooper has limited himself largely to the task of showing 
meagre success achieved by the consultative process as applied to maj 
international disputes since the World War. The larger problem stil! 
remains: the problem of showing how international confidence had been 
destroyed, and the suecess of the consultative method at least temporarily 


doomed many years before the events which are chronicled in this vol- 
ume. 


University of Kentucky 


Theodore Roosevelt and the Japanese-American Crisis: An Account 
the International Complications Arising from the Race Problem on 
the Pacific Coast. By Thomas A. Bailey. (Stanford University: Star 


ford University Press, 1934. x + 353 pp. Bibliography. $3.00. 
Professor Bailey has written, as the sub-title of his volume indicates, 
if an account of international complications between the United States and 
"1 Japan arising from the race problem on the Pacific Coast during the 
os years 1905-1909. He treats briefly the origins of the anti-Japanese agita- 
a tion in California and then proceeds to a more detailed discussion of th 


os San Francisco school order of 1906 and the resulting erisis. Several chay 

: ters are devoted to President Theodore Roosevelt’s methods of dealing 
“a with this difficult problem. The narrative then proceeds to the subsequent 
riots and discrimination in San Franeiseo, the war seare of 1907, and 
finally the world cruise of the United States fleet. There is a short chapter 


of conelusions, a carefully selected bibliography in which is included 


u 


important manuscript collections parts of which are used for the first 
time in this volume, and a good index. 

As a result of his use of state department papers, hitherto not access! 
ble to the historian, Professor Bailey has added much detail to current 
knowledge of the diplomatic background of the Gentlemen’s Agreement 
of 1907. Unfortunately even these sources do not clarify how the details 
of the agreement itself were finally worked out between the two countries 

In other respects, Professor Bailey has found his materials more ade- 
quate. He gives an excellent picture of the irresponsible attitude of the 


San Francisco press in dealing with the race problem. In addition his 
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itment Ol President Roosevelt’s Vlews With respect ti the rnal 
is in California’’ is clear and definitive. 
fhe wording of Professor Bailey’s preface is somewhat unfortunate 


it leads the reader to expect a more comprehensive treatment of 


American-Japanese relations 1905 to 1909 than will be found in this 
volume. These were troubled years in which American-Japanese friend 
ship was tested by many problems. The activities of American business 
n and of consular officials in Manchuria played a conspicuous part 
phase of the story which does not fall within the scope of Professor 
Bailey’s study. 
The present volume then cannot be deseribed as a comprehensive or a 
mplete study of American-J apanese relations 1905 to 1909. It is, how- 
ever, an excellent treatment of the complications which arose directly 
from the race problem on the Pacifie Coast. It might be read profitably 
not only by students of history but also by those Americans and Cana- 
dians who have been so ready in recent years to revive the legend of the 
Japanese menace. 


University of Kentucky Paut Hispert Crypt! 


Orientals in American Life. By Albert W. Palmer. (New York: Friend 
ship Press, 1934. xi ++ 212 pp. Tables and annotated book list. $1.00.) 
“To the western mind the Oriental seems to wear a mask,’’ and in this 
small volume Dr. Palmer attempts to remove it. His approach is pri- 
marily historical. The history of Chinese, Japanese, and Filipino im- 
migration to the United States is traced in three opening chapters. A 
fourth is devoted to a study of the mingling of oriental races in the 
Hawaiian Islands. This is followed by diseussion of the pss chological, 
economic, and social handicaps which confront American citizens of 
riental parentage. The volume is coneluded by a chapter on ‘‘ How the 
Church Can Help”’ to overcome these handicaps. 

The author, who is now president of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
has for many years been a student of oriental immigrants both on the 
Pacifie Coast and in the Hawaiian Islands, and brings to his subject a 
highly sympathetic understanding of their problems in American life. 

The most valuable contribution in Dr. Palmer’s study is his treatment 
of the social problems confronting young American citizens of Oriental 
parentage on the Pacific Coast (see Chapter V), where race prejudice, 
discrimination, and sometimes violence still prevail. 

This book is not intended for the specialist, but it is a valuable contri- 
bution to the more popular literature on oriental elements in American 
life. It is an effective answer to many of the ‘‘fixed’’ ideas concerning 
Chinese, Japanese, and Filipinos, that still enjoy popular acceptance. 
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There are some worthwhile statistical tables showing the regional dis pi 
tribution of Orientals in the United States. an 
University of Kentucky PauL H. 
The Presidential Vote, 1896-1932. By Edgar Eugene Robinson. (Stan os 
ford University: Stanford University Press, 1934. ix + 403 py 7 


Appendix, plates, and tables. $6.00.) 

All students of American political history are accustomed to use 
statistics of elections in terms of states carried and of majorities 
pluralities within states. A far more delicate means of guaging the sign 
ficance of the elections may be found in the returns when studied cow 
ty by county. Both units have many elements of artificiality about th 
but the smaller size and greater number of the counties make them a { 
safer source for generalizations. Until the publication of this book, th 
only convenient source of these returns for the United States as a whol 
was a file of The World Almanac. 

Professor Robinson has placed all teachers of American history and 
polities in his debt by this convenient statement of the results of th ( 
presidential elections from 1896 to 1932 in terms of counties earried by 


each of the two major parties. Not content with available sources of in 


formation, he has gone to the official records of the states for his retur 


These he has found either in manuscript form or in printed state do 
ments issued soon after the elections. In the state of Georgia and a few 
counties elsewhere, the lack of official records has forced him to use less 
reliable sources. 

The value of such a compilation depends upon the eare with which th: 
statistics are recorded. As a test of its accuracy, Professor Robinson's 
figures for the state of Missouri for each election from 1900 to 1932 hay 
been checked against the official records as cited. Among several thousand 
numbers recorded for the various parties in these elections, only tw 
insignificant slips have been found. Where the official record itself was 
obviously in error or in doubt, corrections and compromises have been 
made by the author, until his statistics are much safer to use than thi 
official records themselves. 

There is one disappointing feature about these computations. Th 
county totals are set up in three groups: Republican, Democratic, and 


‘‘non-Republiean, non-Demoeratie.’’ This last group is a total of all 
minor parties, and, except for the state totals given in footnotes, the 
separate information about particular minor parties by counties is not in 
the book. This condition is a result of the lack of such information in 
the official reports of some states, and by the bulk and confusion it 
would have added to the tables had it been ineluded. Still, it is a disap 
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pointment not to have it, and, at least for the Progressive parties of 1912 
and 1924, it would seem that it might have been included 

The county statistics do not exhaust the resources of the book. al 
though they are the most valuable part. There are tables that record 
the total votes for electors by states and sections. Other tables show the 
counties earried by each party by states and sections. There is a map for 
each election, similar in most respects to those in Paullin’s Atlas of the 
Historical Geography of the United States, but based upon this new 
study of the official returns. Then, there is a mature discussion of the 
meaning of the distribution of the votes in each election, by counties, 
states, and sections, that will profit anyone who is interested in the shifts 

political sentiment. 

Professor Robinson has written a very useful book, that will serve as 
; souree for other statistical studies and prove a frequent aid to all 
students of political party history. 


University of Missourr ELMER 


Optimistte America. By Guy V. Price. (Kansas City: Western Baptist 


Publishing Company, 1933. 297 pp. Bibliographical notes. $2.25. 
From internal evidence this book appears to be the author’s doctoral 
lissertation. His subject, the sources and present forms of optimism in 
the United States, is more extensive and more significant than is usual 
th such exercises. He has wisely sought to relate this optimism to the 
storical development of the United States, and to such aspects of 
American life as ‘‘an expanding industrialism,’’ scienee, urbanization, 
lucation, democracy, ete. One looks in vain for any adequate treatment 
religion, but, this aside, the conception of the work is adequate. 

In form, however, Professor Price has followed the unhappy prece 
ent set by many others, and has made up his book largely of excerpts 
from other works strung together on a slender thread of comment. The 
method is perilous, yielding good results only when the most rigorous 
standards of selection and organization are applied. What standards 
the author may have kept before him can not be clearly perceived, be 
cause he has failed so signally in the elementary business of expression 
He has not, unfortunately, mastered his materials and compelled his 
witnesses to tell his story rather than the varied narratives which are 
their own. The course of Professor Price’s narrative is then a series of 
tangents, blind alleys, and false leads some of them pleasant enough, 
even instructive, but playing the very devil with his paragraphs, which 
are mostly in a sad state of disconnection, and hopelessly obscuring his 
neaning. The reader consequently suffers from fatigue and exasperation 
in about equal parts and is like unto a hunter condemned to follow a 
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hound with a good nose but no self-control, who starts after a rabbit. 
stops to tree a squirrel, follows a coon’s tracks for a few exciting rods, 
and then swings over to the trail left by a first cousin of the original 
rabbit. 

Minor errors, too numerous to enumerate, show hasty editing or poor 
proot reading. Some of them rise to the level of the schoolboy ‘*howler,”’ 
giving a final touch of the sophomoric to the style of the book. For ex 
ample, on page 61 Lady Godey’s Book, is fairly matched by the much 
to-be-desired ** Open Door in Chicago’’ (p. 246) and all topped off by the 
almost macabre inclusion of the Congressional Record among the news 
papers (p. 292). 

At the end, one does not even see clearly what the author means by 
optimism. It is tolerably clear that Professor Price is himself an optimist, 
of the uneritical, complacent sort, grown apologetic in these latter days 
(This note of apology is so marked in Part B, ‘‘Forms of American 
Optimism,’’ that it might well be retitled, ‘‘ Justification for American 
Optimism Today.’’) Perhaps in his optimism is the reason for his failure: 
perhaps this task is for no optimist, but rather for some hard-boiled, 
sardonic Mencken. 

Olivet College Maurice C, Latta 
These United States: Contemporary Essays for College Students. Si 

lected and edited by Louis W. Jones, William Ruse Jr., and Harvey 
Eagleson. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Ine., successors to Ray 
Long and Richard R. Smith, 1934. x + 602 pp.) 

In well-established legend, if not in desperate actuality, Sir William 
Johnson, superintendent of the affairs of the Six Nations, ecaned the 
half-breed offspring of his union with Molly Brant for their inability | 
unwillingness to comprehend their childhood lessons in the history 
Greece and Rome. Following his stay in England, the return of their 
Mohawk unele, Joseph Brant, to his warlock and tribe apparently did not 
teach Sir William a lesson. How much more to the point it would havi 
been if he had attempted to school his half-breeds in the affairs of the 
moment. In other words, it would have been much more practical 
ground them in the intricacies of political theory between himself and 
the Iroquois than between Caesar and the ancient Britons. In a similar 
fashion, how much more practical it would be if instructors in preseribed 
English would attempt to school their freshmen in the affairs of Amer 
ica than in the oft printed ‘‘ White-Thorn Blossom,’’ fifth of John Rus 
kin’s ninety-six letters addressed ‘‘to the Workmen and Laborers of 
Great Britain.’’ The essay in the hands of freshmen is frequently a sorry 
show, but there is no need to complicate the situation by using material 
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r which the instructor must build up a baekground as well as explain 
ts implieations. The merits of John Ruskin’s prose should not blind 


en the most pedantic instructor to the dullness of its subject matter 


nd the inherent nature of freshmen. The use of such an essay in fresh- 
in English 1s, for the most part, a relic of the academic superstition 
it both the writer and his message must be dead before they mav be 
iven to the young. . 
These United States stands against this tradition. The problems of its 
ssays are not only contemporary, but the respective authors are able to 
rite both sentences and paragraphs, employing the cardinal issues of 
‘unity, coherence, and emphasis.’’ It stands also against the tradition 
that an English text belongs in an English course and nowhere else. This 
ection may be used in modern American history equally as well as 
freshman English. It is becoming increasingly apparent that some sort 
f communication or codrdination between the two is desirable. and this 
lume is among the first definite steps in that direction. 
Wrote J. Fenimore Cooper, ‘*To see Ameriea with the eves of truth, 
s necessary to look often; and in order to understand the actual 
ndition of these States, it should be remembered that it is equally un- 
ist to believe that all the intermediate points partake of the improve- 
ents of particular places, as to infer that want of civilization at more 
remote establishments, from a few unfavorable facts gleaned near the 
entre.’’ This sentence might have been a prefatory note for this collec- 
n, for there are essays on society, business and economies, polities, 
ience, religion, literature and art, and sport. The list of writers holds 
iuthority, for it embraces such men as William B. Munro, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Floyd H. Allport, A. A. Brill, Robert Maynard Hutehins, Ar- 
thur H. Compton, and Howard Mumford Jones. Such titles as ‘‘ Bryan, 
"hou Shouldst Be Living,’’ ‘‘Our Sporting Grandfathers,’’ and ‘‘The 
Cult of Unintelligibility’’ are recommendations in themselves, 


W HAROLD BLAINE 


Contemporary Problems in the United States. By Horace Taylor in col- 
laboration with the Columbia College Associates in Economies, Gov- 
ernment and Public Law, History, and Philosophy. Vol. I. (New 


York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934. ix +- 516 pp. $2.75. 
Here is a ponderous book (printed by an offset process, hence some- 
what cumbersome and unwieldly), for anyone giving a course in Con- 
temporary United States History. It is an outgrowth of the Columbia 
Vollege plan, adopted fourteen years ago, to have all their college fresh- 


men take a course dealing with contemporary civilization in the West. 


our years ago, the faculty of the college voted to expand the course into 
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a two-year program. This necessitated a new course for the sophomores 
This new course has been planned ‘‘to present for study the insist 
economic, political and broadly social problems which exist in the United 
States today.’’ This first volume represents three revisions within thr 
years. It is designed for the first semester only. Volume II has alr 
made its appearance and will be reviewed in a future issue of the Review 
The central problem around which the course is organized is that of 
economie security. Therefore, the work quite naturally deals with mat 
rials ordinarily included in courses in economics and government. Thy 
authors insist, however, that there is no attempt to deal with the 1 


tional concept of economics or political theory. An attempt is made 1 


analyze the present economic organization — specifically the conditions 
out of which the present economic organization has developed. The ain 
has been to attack these problems directly, paying little or no attention t 
economic or political theories as such. 

The authors then proceed with a study of six major problems. T| 


first deals with the problem of security and the contemporary econon 


situation. Conerete problems, rather than generalities are discussed. The 
iature of economic security, and the symptoms of economic insecurity 
receive first consideration — resulting in this conclusion — that 


conditions of material security and the private interest involved in thi 
modern system of business appear to be contradictory (p. 3). Numerous 
tables and charts are cited to prove that point. Then follows Wesley | 
Mitchell’s excellent chapter on ‘‘Eeonomie Changes in the United 


States,’’ 1919-29. This is perhaps the best of all the contributed articles 
Two other chapters, one by Edwin 8. Gay on ‘‘The Great Depression,’ 
and one by Sir Arthur Salter, entitled ‘‘Toward A Planned Economy,’ 
deserve special mention. 


Sections two and three deal with the organization of money and er 
systems, and international economic relations. Special articles by W. 1 
Foster, H. Parker Willis, John T. Flynn, F. W. Taussig, W. B. Don 
ham, and Henry W. Wallace, are drawn upon extensively. Section fou 
deals with the ‘‘Organization and Methods of American Business.” 
Again, the particular views of individuals like Gardiner C. Means, Felix 
Frankfurter, R. G. Tugwell, and others are set forth at length. The last 
two sections, five and six, deal with the problems of agriculture and 
labor. An excellent discussion of the Agricultural Act of 1933 is 11 
cluded, supplemented by special articles on the AAA and its cons 
quences. The present insecurity of labor, the effects of technological 
unemployment, company unions, and the status of labor under th 
NRA, econelude the text. 

In laying down this book, one has mixed feelings. Its value, as well as 
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+s weakness, lies in the number of contributed articles. It is neither a 


ok nora book in Re adings. However, it 1s perhaps the best that ean 


had, dealing with a course in contemporary United States history 


. supplementary reading list, however, omits the two most scientific 
dealing with contemporary economic problems — America’s 
pacity To Produce (1933), and America ’s Capacity To Consume 


1934) issued by the Brookings Institution. 


University of Pittsburgh JOHN WILLIAM OLIVER 


{ Short History of the New Deal. By Louis M. Hacker. (New York: F. 
S. Crofts and Company, 1934. 151 pp. Appendices and bibhogra- 
phy. $1.75.) 

tdministocracy: The Recovery Laws and Their Enforcement. By Guy 8. 
Claire. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1934. xi-+ 118 pp. 
Appendix. 50¢.) 

Like other work of Mr. Hacker this book combines in marked degree 
questioned skill in combining a clear running account of factual his- 
wy with intelligent and stimulating interpretation. To the reviewer it 
wems to be the most satisfactory attempt which has yet been made to 
irify the maze of legislation and policies popularly known as the New 

Deal. The book is divided into five chapters: the first an introduction 

with preliminary interpretation, followed by two on the ‘*New Deal in 

Cheory,’’ and the last two on the ‘‘New Deal in Practice.’’ There are 

two appendices, one giving a brief description of the legislation of the 

seventy-third Congress and the other ‘The Course of Recovery in Index 

Numbers.’’ To Mr. Hacker the New Deal is no revolution. In a clean cut 

leseription of the present status of American capitalist civilization (pp 

95.26) he finds most of the ingredients which are favorable either to a 

The New Dealers, however, abhorring the thought of violenee and class 


eonseiousness and refusing to believe that the eeonomie machine has run 


leftward sweep toward socialism or a rightward swing toward fascism. 


down, would wind it up again, suspend in balance for all time the present 
class relationships, and save the economic order by preventing capitalism 
from exploiting producers of raw materials and labor, and save both 
industry and agriculture by the ancient idea of the ** just price.’’ As the 
author describes one after another of the phases of the Rooseveltian 
policy it is obvious that he is skeptical of the possibility of achieving such 
a balance in a world of rapid economie change. Some of the best work 
in the book is that dealing with agriculture and there the author paints 
again his well known picture. For the present desperate state and for 
future recovery he finds no hope in the plans of the New Deal. That 
program ‘‘aimed at the destruction of agriculture’s efficieney’’ and 
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‘‘based on a depressing of living standards to excess tillers of thy 
avoids an answer”’ 


and *‘must be regarded as profoundly unsatisfs 
tory.’’ Nor is he convinced that there is any real hope in the Roosevelt 
Wallace plans for reviving agricultural exports. As a whole the book js 
an adequate description of the essential features of the New Deal spice 

with intelligent critique from the left wing liberal point of view and by 
an historian who knows his American history and writes with refreshing 
realism. 


While Mr. Hacker’s approach is fundamentally economic, that of M: 
Claire is essentially legalistic. He sees in the New Deal legal and cor 
stitutional changes of considerable import. If carried to its logical ¢o: 
clusion it will, he believes, (1) diseard the dual system of government 
and by weakening the states create a centralized republic like France 
(2) infinitely increase the power of the president, (3) make of our sys 
tem a government of men instead of a government by law, (4) creat 


new type of legislative agency — administrative bodies issuing rules 
and regulations with the effect of law, and finally, (5) it will create a 
collectivist (not socialist) or paternalistic state. All this, he fears, w 

be effected by the Supreme Court validating the New Deal legislation or 
the grounds of its ‘‘emergency nature’ 


and he cites precedents fron 
state and federal court decisions which might well provide an oppor 


tunity. In fact he suggests that ‘‘it may be that the United States is o1 


the threshold of a period of reinterpretation of the Constitution.’’ Thes 
interesting points are suggested in the introduction which is by far t] 
most valuable part of the book. The twenty brief divisions which foll 


TOLLOW 


are essentially descriptive accounts of administrative agencies 


the details of legislative acts. The book is a handy compilation of fa 
but it would be of infinitely greater value if the author had devel 


his theories at greater length. 


Smith College 


Haroup U. FAULKNER 


New Frontiers. By Henry A. Wallace. (New York: Reynal and Hite! 
cock, 1934. vi + 314 pp. $2.00.) 


‘Good Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Living,’’ is the slogan — | 
been for three generations — of Wallace’s Farmer, noted agricultural 
journal. It has served as the life pattern for grandfather, father, and 
son; it might well have been given as the slogan of this book. 

The book is not dependent upon the prop — ‘‘written by a govern 
ment official.’’ It stands on its own merits, and the author further ex 
emplifies his reputation for sincerity, and straight thinking — witho 
benefit of politics. His idealism is refreshing, which with his backgrout 
of scientific agricultural methods and his training in economies has bot! 
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prepared and guided him — all this one must know 
orehend the nature of New Frontters. 


it he wou 


im 
press the reader, even one who for fundamental or other reasons 1s Op- 


Of such stuff is this volume that a thoughtful reading is likely t 


sed to the whole New Deal. Much is made of the agricultural revolution 
sponsored by the AAA, and the absence of political taint — especially 
e fact that the author makes no great attempt to defend administration 


polie1es is commendable! In short this whole exposition of the 


phil- 
sophy of the New Deal 1s presented in a sincere, readable, and above all, 
thoughtful manner. 

For design the author has chosen the ‘‘seasonal’’ pattern. Any attempt 
summarize the argument of each of the four sections in a few sentences 


} 


vould be to court misunderstanding. In the first section. 


one IS ae- 
iuainted with the present economic situation. Here, in his typical phil 
sophieal vein, the author pictures the changes and the significance of 
such changes that have taken place in this country’s economic system 
luring the course of the past century. His thesis is that, ‘‘we have now 
me a mature nation with abundant means of production. The need 
henceforth is not to learn how to compete with each other for enough 
‘the world’s goods but to learn how to live with each other in abund 
ance.’’ The second section recalls to one’s memory the author’s well- 
cnnown pamphlet, America Must Choose. In this section, the tariff is 
roundly criticized, for the author sees it as a distinet barrier to a har- 
monious living together in this world of economic relationships. The way 
ut is a middle course between high tariff and free trade, that 1s, redue- 
ing the tariff to a maximum of fifty per cent. In fine the motif of the 
whole revision of the tariff is to tend toward the development of a world 
market for American goods and products. In the next section, with the 
AAA under discussion, one might fully expect a certain amount of 


hedging — but it is not to be found. He continues to dare, and to look 


ie future in the face, and in his straightforward manner writes that 
such acts as the plowing under of crops and the slaughter of animals 
are to be tolerated by a sane society only in an emergency. Of course 
he does not know how long the present emergency will exist, yet he 
writes: ‘I am wondering if it will be possible for the president to push 
his tariff bargaining so rapidly that foreign purchasing power will be 
sufficiently enlarged five or ten years hence to enable us to do away com- 
pletely with agricultural eontrol.’’ Economie planning runs the gamut 
f his diseussion in the fourth and final section of the book. Here he is 
especially interested in three things: (1) the ‘“smoothing-out’’ of the 
business cycle, (2) the planned use of land in production, and (3) the 
planned balancing of economic groups and interests. He deems all of this 
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possible and necessary in the proper kind of democracy — the ney 
mocracy 


New 


Frontiers is truly amazing in its candor. The author’s method 


Lis a 


daring one. He has written his thoughts frankly and earnestly; they 
merit consideration. The book is really worth reading. It may be al 


spiration, at least it will be thought provoking, and many who read 


book, and comprehend it, will get a new orientation toward life ar 
history. 


Unive rsity of Virgrma ALBERT A. RoGers 


Bibliography on Land Settlement with Particular Reference to Smal 
Holdings and Subsistence Homesteads. Compiled by Louise O. B 
eaw, A. M. Hannay, and Esther M. Colvin, under the direction of 
Mary G. Lacy. United States Department of Agriculture, Mise 
laneous Publication No. 172. (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1934. iv + 492 pp. 50¢.) 


Piiltl 


Neither the main title nor the sub-title of this bibliography is deseri; 
tive of its contents. As is the case of most selective bibliographies cor 
siderable time must be spent acquainting oneself with its various limit: 


tions. Quite thorough work is done on the period since 1900, but 


ear! 


th 
ier account is sorely disappointing, so much so that one wonder 
why some chronological limitation did not appear in the title! As for the 
agricultural land settlement and colonization in the United States befor: 
1900, reference is made to Dr. Everett E. Edwards, Bibliography 

Agriculture in the United States, but no explanation is given for the 
omission of many of the references in Dr. Edwards’ bibliography. Surel; 
there was no country in the world in the nineteenth century more inter 
ested in small holdings than the United States. A survey of Americal 
periodical literature before 1900 would have been revealing. No sys 


tematic search for legislation was attempted in the bibliographi 
project. 

The bibliography is divided into three main parts: general references 
on land settlement, land settlement in the United States, and land sett! 


ment in foreign countries. The organization iS clear and simple, while 
the entries are concise and aceurate to a degree quite unusual for most 
bibliographies. Undoubtedly, the outstanding merit of the work lies 1 
the annotations of the entries —the product of assiduous labor. Es] 
cially is this true of the translations that were made in the sections 
the bibliography which deal with land settlement in foreign countr 


Rarely does an entry escape a careful analysis or summary of contents 
many of them being three or four paragraphs in length. In ease the entry 
has not been examined, the compilers do not hesitate to state this fact 
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For those interested in land-settlem: nt problems since 1900. this 
sraphy will prove extremely useful. An excellent index accom- 
es the work. 


Roy M. Rossins 


New York: Mae- 


ming American Revolution. By George Soule. 


‘illan Company, 1934. x + 314 pp. $2.50.) 


history be made to furnish a mirror of the future? 


{all 
United States of today will fit? 


revolution be drawn into which the 
be answered in the affirmative, 
author reviews the Puritan Revolution, the French Revolution, the 
\merican Revolution, and the Russian Revolution in search of the 


-y generalizations, and emerges with certain unmistakable parallelisms 


vinced that these questions should 


‘nternal weakening of the old régime; rising confidence on the part 

oppressed ; reforms that act as ‘‘eracks in the dam’’ to invite in 
flood; the easy usurpation of power, first by moderates, and later, 
f reaction atter 


erhaps, by extremists ; violence fomented by the forces 0 
revolution is an accomplished fact. All this process takes time 
and the distinetion between evo 


as 

ch as a century in some instances 
n and revolution breaks down. 

‘he author next proceeds to examine the changes under the surface in 


American scene. Is the United States advancing along the revolution 
y course? Is the present capitalistic control of government and so 
ty weakening? On the basis of a long bill of particulars he concludes 

the old régime has long been cracking, and that something new 1s 


o take its place. Rapid advance along the revolutionary 1 ad was 


mao t 


vistered by the ‘‘erisis of the thirties,’’ when the bankruptey ¢ 


cap 


sm was betrayed by its failure, despite the aid of the thoroughly 


thodox Hoover, to stem the tide of depression. The triumph of Roose 
t marked the rise of the moderates to a commanding position ; the New 
Deal is the result of their first effort to rule. But the New Dealers, for all 
e accusations against them, are not really revolutionary. They are 
king to reform capitalism, not to supplant it. Their economie plan- 
ng seems destined to produce, with or without inflation, more crises, 
e depressions. Really revolutionary changes are still in the future. 


In predicting this future the author finds himself harassed by many 
‘give way to the 


fs.’ He is convinced that ultimately capitalism must 
rise of the working classes and socialism,’’ but precisely how that end is 
to be reached is more than his loosely-drawn pattern of revolution will 
llow him to predict. It all depends. The road may he through a social- 
ist, communist, or fascist rising, although the current crops of socialists 
i communists seem incapable of effective action, and the New Deal by 
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working towards a kind of ‘‘corporative state,’’ may prove to be a ‘ 
tively painless inoculation against Fascism.’’ But even if the patt 


of revolution is hazy on details, the author thinks that it is plain enoug 


in its general outlines. The country is on its way to still greater changes 
Another American Revolution has begun. 
He may be right. 


University of Wisconsin JOHN D. Hicks 


BOOK NOTES 


Indian Life of Long Ago in the City of New York. By Reginald P, 
ham Bolton. (New York: Joseph Graham-Boltons Books, 1984. xvi +167 


pp. Bibliography, maps, and illustrations. $4.00.) This book gives an ex 
cellent account of Indian life on Manhattan Island at the time the whites 
arrived. The author has drawn his material from early records and from 
archaeological investigations in the area. The illustrations, drawn by th 
author, are largely based on archaeological finds and give an excellent 
idea of the tools and utensils in use at the close of the prehistoric peri 
The plates showing the local pottery forms and decoration are especiall) 
noteworthy and will be of great interest to eastern collectors. There is 
also an excellent series of maps showing the location of the various tribes 
and of the village sites which have been identified. The format of thi 
book is unusually attractive and it can be recommended as a gift for any 
one interested in early New York. 


The only serious criticism which might be made of this work is t 
the author, in aecordance with the best historie usage, has confined hit 
self rather rigidly to the early records. All of these reeords are frag 
a mentary and most of them were written by persons who were totally) 
. ignorant of all but the most superficial aspects of Indian life. One feels 
that it would have been quite justifiable to amplify the account by draw- 
ing more heavily on the results of recent investigations among the d 
scendants of these eastern tribes. Thus Algonkin religious concepts seen 


to have been fairly uniform throughout the east and it would be possibl: 
to explain many of the early references in the light of present know 


edge. Again, the broad outlines of the Indian social and political orga 
. ization in this region are well known. If later material had been used t 

3 author’s account of these could have been made more concise. The ear!) 
records have been studied with great thoroughness, but they hardly 


serve to give a well-rounded picture. 


University of Wisconsin LINTON 
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Thomas Mason, Adventurer. By Henry Pleasants Jr. (Philadelphia: 


rhe John C. Winston Company, 1934. xi 4 378 pp. Illustrations and ap- 
ondix. $2.50.) This is a fairly good novel. It is pleasant, rapid reading. 
only that, it will inform a considerable popular audience that there 
lived a man named Thomas Mason, who went to France during the 
-olution to get ammunition and rifles for the American soldiers. Later, 
. made two trips to Bermuda in the cause of liberty — and of his own 


‘ket. These major facts, at least, are historically true. But they are 


alm ost the only facts in the book in which even the most halting faith 
ay be placed. For, despite the author’s preface dedicatory to “‘truth,’’ 
cannot have been his desire to write history. Certainly, if he did so 
esire, he has failed. 
In any case, an historical review of this volume must be based upon 
the little history there is in it; most of it must be dismissed as not being 
aterial for the serious consideration of the historical student. The au- 
or prints Mason’s journal of the voyage to France in 1775, for which 
he is to be thanked. But he has not told the story of that voyage as the 
irnal might warrant; rather, he has seen fit to jazz it up with imag- 
iry events, conversations, and emotions, which, so far as anybody now 
knows, have absolutely no basis in fact. This is only the most obvious 
xample of what Mr. Pleasants has done with his ‘truth.’’ The rest of it 
;, if anything, worse. He is ignorant, apparently, of the Navigation Laws 
pp. 171, 173, 184). On the other hand, he does not hesitate to drag such 
vorthies as Franklin, Washington, Gates, and Henry Laurens into his 
ippet-show, making them to perform for him antics they certainly never 
performed for themselves. 
The format of the book is attractive. It is well-printed, has a number 
of imaginative drawings by Peter Hurd, and has facsimiles of contem- 
porary maps of Pennsylvania and Philadelphia on the inside covers. 


There is an appendix containing a brief list of sources, facsimiles of se- 
lected letters from Mason’s correspondence, and the printed journal re- 
fered to above. There are also some photographs, of Mason’s sea-chest 
and other ‘‘Masoniana,’’ and one of a portrait of Henry Laurens, the 
pertinence of which is not entirely clear. There is no index. 

The book thus has some of the trappings of history, but none of the 
substance. As a novel, it is worth reading. As history, it is utterly worth- 
less, 

Stanford University Max SAVELLI 
New York University: 1852-1932. Edited by Theodore Francis Jones. 
New York: The New York University Press, 1933. xiv + 459 pp. Lllus- 
This volume, 


trations, appendices, and bibliographical material. $3.00. 
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prepared in connection with the observance of the centennial anniv 
sary of New York University, presents, in considerable detail, the stor 
of the development of the university under the administration of 
seven suecessive chancellors. Professor Jones contributes the first ter 
chapters covering the history of the university as a whole; the other sis 


chapters, devoted to the schools of Law, Medicine, Engineering, Ed 


tion, Commerce and Retailing, and the Washington Square College, being 
written by members of these respective faculties. 
Histories of individual educational institutions too often present a d 
and undiscriminating chronology of persons and events insignificant ex 
a cept to those long and intimately connected with the institution, togethe 
: with a liberal intermixture of eulogy and personal aneedote. This | 


is of distinetly higher quality. Although much of the material inelud 


is of immediately local concern, the reader interested in the history 
university edueation will not find it difficult to trace the familiar st 


of many American universities ; the early enthusiasm of the founders, t 


hopeful beginning, financial reverses, recurrent periods of threate: 
extinetion, internal strife, community misunderstanding, and the s 
and laborious progress toward stability. The chapters devoted to 
professional schools are of varying merit, those on commerce and reta 
ing and the Washington Square College presenting, perhaps, the cleat 
account of their significance to the community. 


W.R. JU. G. C, Ropinson 


Boise, The Peace Valley. By Annie Laurie Bird. (Caldwell, Idaho: T! 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1934. 408 pp. $2.50.) Following on the footsteps 


ie of a most successful and colorful pageant during the summer of 1934 


af i illustrative of the building and life of Fort Hall, Idaho, appeared the i: 
forming publication Boise, The Peace Valley, a running history of t! 


dramatie pageant of Idaho, her chief cities and her years of struggle wit! 
Indians, pioneer days, and an incoming civilization, all of this from t} 
elever pen of Annie Laurie Bird of Nampa, Idaho. 

That portion of the state of Idaho which les between the Snake River 


and the Boise Basin is known as Boise Valley, a name probably sug 
gested by Captain Benjamin L. E. Bonneville when he first cited this 
location in May, 1833, at which time he exclaimed, ‘‘Les Bois, Les B 


Voyez Les Bois’’ the woods, the woods. see the woods. 


It would be difficult to fix with any degree of accuracy when the coun 
try containing the site of Fort Boise was first visited by the early ex 
plorers — were they Spanish, or from over the Pacifie in Russian vessels 
Coins and the ‘‘ Nampa Image’’ found in the depths of the earth strong!) 
suggest events within the boundary of Idaho of great antiquity. 
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Where lies the Peace Valley and where Fort Boise was establis} ed. of 


many western explorers have written at great length. Among such 


yymentators were the agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Alexander 
«< the Pacific Fur Company, and the Astorians of the Wilson Price 


nt Division, these last belonging to the furmen of John Jacob Astor. 


Fort Boise had had several sites. a number of locations, due to the 


cing of the channel of the Snake River. This quaint quadrangular 


tructure With its adobe base ‘‘now rests on the bottom of this stream 


As early as 1853 Theodore Winthrop wrote in his journal *‘ Fort Boise 


1} 


vas washed away this spring, and they are building a new one out of the 
d adobes.’’ 

[he entire volume abounds in valuable and new historical imforma- 
n, presented in a forceful and eonvineing style. Idaho is indebted to 
s historian for her extensive research work attractively set forth. A 


ovestion for a second edition would be the furnishing of a map of 


aho and at least a few illustrations. The bibliography is unnusnall 
ul and the index comprehensive. 
University of Wyoming GRACE RayMoND HEBARD 


The Pawnee Ghost Dance Hand Game: A Study of Cultural Change. 

By Alexander Lesser. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. 
338 pp. Bibliography. $4.00.) The Ghost Dance of the western In 

ins is perhaps the most important cultural phenomenon known to the 
lents of American Ethnology. Since it is a modern development its 
rigin and rise is fairly well documented. These literary sources can b 

arged upon and interpreted by a number of Indians who witnessed 
the birth of the religion and participated in its many modifications 

The Ghost Dance was spread by its first Messiah, Wovoka, in the late 
1870's. He took it from the Paiute to Northern California from whence 
+ diffused to the Plateau Area and out onto the Plains. It spread rapidly 
to Oklahoma where the reservation Indians found in it an escape for 
their much curtailed traditional life. The Pawnee took up the religion 
inder the leadership of Frank White who obtained his ideas from the 
Wichita and appeared in Pawnee territory in the fall of 1891 

The Pawnee, when they first attracted the attention of the United 
States government, were living a life built around the buffalo hunt, the 
var path, and a little farming. As soon as the Louisiana Purchase was 
ompleted the government began negotiations with the Pawnee. There 
were four periods, according to the author, of short sighted policies 
whose inevitable results were to break the spirit of the Pawnee and send 
the wreck of this formerly proud and wilful people to an Oklahoma 


reservation. 
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The next twenty years saw further changes. The government at 
agents undermined all the fundamentals of the old Pawnee culture 
finally declared these people free citizens of the United States bet 
they had been able to complete their cultural readjustment. The Gh 
Dance appeared among these people at a time when they were nearh 
at their lowest ebb, they had arrived at a ‘‘eultural impasse.’’ 
promises of the religion could not be rejected, it was the first hope t] 


had entered their life since they left their aboriginal home. Fort 


the circumstances favored the conversion to this new cult. 

In the study of the Ghost Dance Hand Game Lesser has singled 
one aspect of the Ghost Dance and treated it in great detail. The meth 
which he has used and the results obtained are extremely interesting an 
constitute a contribution to the knowledge of the development of 
Ghost Dance Religion. His reiteration of the fact that culture is dynan 
and changes by the addition and subtraction of factors to a fundament 
complex is most important. The only criticism of the work is a lam 
that aspects of the changing Pawnee culture other than the Ghost Dane 
were not fully analyzed so that a more complete idea of the proces 
aceulturation might be gained. 


Peabody Museum, Harvard University FREDERICK JOHNSON 


Macimilian, Emperor of Mexico: Memoirs of His Private Secretary, 
José Lws Blasio. Translated and edited by Robert Hammond Murray 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. xxi + 235 pp. Illustrations 
appendices, and notes. $3.00.) The French intervention in Mexico d 
ing the American Civil War, when there could be little opposition to t 
ambitious plan of Napoleon III, is an important and interesting episi 
in American history. The French emperor decided to test the strength 
of the Monroe Doctrine by violating it, since he did not desire to see tl 
United States become too prosperous and strong and monopolize th 
markets in Latin America. He hoped to oppose the upstart nation as 
much as possible and prevent its commercial and political expansion. He 
wanted to establish a place for France in the New World and prevent 
the future spread of republican ideas and institutions. Religion too was 
a motive for the intervention because the Juarez Laws of Reform of 1559 
aroused great hostility among the Catholic powers of Europe. 

José Luis Blasio, secretary of the ill-fated Emperor Maximilian, wrot 
a true and straightforward aecount of the eventful drama of the Frenc! 
Empire in Mexico. He was with Maximilian during the most exciting 
months of his reign, he accompanied him on his visits of state, learned 


frantically sought help to sustain the tottering throne of her husband 


the details of his home life, and went to Europe with Carlota when she 
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slowly beeame insane. He returned to Mexico where he took part in 


ast act of the Empire and was imprisoned with Maximilian. Blasio 


jso depiets other important and fantastie characters of the emperor’s 


who plotted and played in the short-lived state. He was an obser- 


‘ng eritie and gives many minute descriptions of places, personages, 
ents. and even of the mode of dress of the Mexican sovereigns, Al 


oh he was a staunch friend of Maximilian, Blasio does not fail to 


4 


‘nt out his mistakes and peculiarities. The emperor is thus shown as a 


man being with many good qualities and at the same time with plenty 
weaknesses. The ex-secretary uses the same method in treating the 

r French, Austrian, and Mexican officials of the court and army 
[he story begins with the triumphant entry of Maximilian and Carlota 
\exieo City. It is interspersed with birthday celebrations, court 
stivities, jokes told by the emperor, Journeys of state, undercurrents of 
satisfaction, political complications, accounts of extravagance, efforts 
the sovereign to be optimistic when conditions were growing more and 
critical, mistaken ideas about the Liberals, the desertion of the 
ise by Napoleon, Carlota’s journey to Europe and her insanity, plans 
Conservatives to keep Maximilian in Mexico to support a lost 

ise, and his defeat and tragic end. 

'o Mr. Robert Murray due credit must be given for admirably editing 
nd translating this interesting account. There is an appendix containing 
documents and good explanatory notes. The work is a contribu 


both Mexican and American history. 


Oklahoma College for Women LinLiaAN EstTeLLE 


Lilies, Lions and Bag-Pipes: Tales of Other Days in Alabama. By 
eter A. Brannon. (Montgomery, Alabama: The Author, 1954. 92 pp. 
llustrations.) This small volume may well serve as a guide to the manner 


n which history should not be written. The author has gathered a hetero 


leous mass of facts, and without plan or revision has presented his 


naterial under a flourishing title. The subtitle is equally misleading, for 
the major portion of the book is not devoted to ‘‘tales’’ but to sketches 
ff dead county seats, vanished settlements, and counties of Alabama. The 
repetition of facts gives evidence of the much needed revision. The lack 


continuity is further augmented by awkward sentence strueture and 
rrors of syntax. A representative example may be found in the follow 
ng: ‘The husband of Col. Terrell’s granddaughter Mary. Albert J. Ham- 


ton, gave the county forty aeres of land in 1882 on the eondition that 


they would move the court house up to his plantation near old Toll Gate 


ettlement’’ (p. 30). The rules of punctuation are so poorly and incon 
istently handled that all clarity of meaning is frequently lost (p. 49, 
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line 8; p. Qo, lines 14, 20 


The vast number of typographieal 
could have been eliminated by proof 


reading 
l'o the reviewer it is a matter of sincere regret that Mr. Branno1 

ired as a local historian by such a 
thor is indeed well informed in Alabama hist 
for years he has been in se 


author of this book, will be m 
piece f writing. The 
contact with the archives of the stat 
Alabama and his fund of knowledge is rich. Many items of local hist 
nan interesting and usable form if the 
had attended his task with more accurate research and better orga 
tion of material. 


could have been presented 


au 


Birmingham-Southern College WALTER B. Pose 


Tall Tales from Texas. By Mody C. Boatright. (Dallas: The $ 
west Press, 1934. xxiv + 100 pp. Illustrations.) The appearance of 
volume emphasizes the desirability that a psychiatrist-historian s| 
place the significance of the whopper among American social institut 
Congenital to the frontier, the ‘‘Lie Relaxatory’’ has beguiled 
readers not persistently but in waves. The synchrony of these waves 
which David Crockett and Major Jack Downing, Bill Nye and Mar 
Twain’s ring-tailed roarers, Paul Bunyan and the radio-revived Bar 
Munchausen are severally archetypal) with economie currents is a pr 
lem in which the late William Bolitho would have delighted. It is not 
nothing that the nearly-perfect whopper is a song of the Wobb! 
(‘‘Rock-Candy Mountain’’). At this unblessed moment the Burlingt 
Liars’ Club, Ine., is endeavoring by way of Hearst’s American We: 
to locate the champion har of the world, and the Time-fostered Lett 
in each issue signifies that ‘‘ windies’’ are newsworthy. 

The present book has a pleasing, if rather unrelated, preface on ‘ 
entice liars’? by Professor J. Frank Dobie; and an introductio1 
which the author’s statement, ‘‘The cowboy liked horseplay, and 
delight in ‘loading’ the greenhorn ... the result was a literature at « 
imaginative, robust, and humorous,’’ presages the amiable and uncrit 
nature of the material which follows. A thread of fictional continuity 
not irritating. The cow camp’s greenhorn draws out from the vet 
hands, on suecessive nights, redoubtable tall tales which begin wit! 
whiskered one about the tenderfoot sheep herder who, ordered to pen 
the lambs, chased and corraled a hundred and seventy-five Jackrabbit 
proceed through aecounts of the whiffle-pooffle, the elub-tailed glypt 
dont, and other western fauna to reminiscences of cyclones, freshets, and 
prairie fires; and culminate properly in stories of Pecos Bill, who wa 
weaned on a diet of jerked game with whisky and onions, and, aft 
prodigious life, met his death from looking at a Cheyenne rodeo 
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the book as an authentie coll 
‘from Texas?’’ Many of the tales | 
in other localities. Mr. Frank! 
qualified pundit for the task, « 
ss-references and pedigrees; 


if it is not a filling diet 


rsity of Montana 


Oklahoma. By Vietor E. Harlow. 


it is the smallest of those west of that river with 


(remnants of a 


than 2,000,000 whites represent the phenomenal growth since t] 


main text of 373 pages is divided into fifty-four chapters, of 


pects. Six chapters are proportionately long, of 14 to 17 pages. 
evelopment of the history from Spanish times « 
1907 is excellent ; after that date the treatment is by governorship 
Accents are usually ignored, and there are some slips i 
and facts. The River of Palms 
Grande; and Cabeza de Vaca’s name was Alvar Niiiiez 
name was Nuno (p. 23). Other slips are Sinaloa 
> (p. 28), Panueo (p. 30) 
p. ol). Fray Marcos de Niza is pre ferable 
Obvious errors in dates are 1841 
Kerleree is misspelled (48 
ind Georgia were not Choctaw country 
not Humana (p. 31) nor Zuni (p. 
The treatment of the Indian by the white man is the 
feature of national development and the history of Oklahoma, the ‘‘Red 
Man’s Land’’ (p. 206), furnishes a cumulative picture of broken treaties 


1 discarded ‘‘agreements.’’ The long series of tragic events which eame 


BOOK 


older contexts 


without such apparatus Tall 


DoveLas BRANCH 
(Oklahoma City: 


Company, 1934. xxi + 434 pp. Illustrations and maps 
ffered as a textbook for instruction ‘*beyond the grades,’’ t 


, and Kearny 


Publish- 


ugh 


iis book will 
be veleomed by many who desire a sueceinet history ot the {( rtv-sixth 


state. In area Oklahoma is larger than any state east of the Mississippi; 

ns. And yet it ranks twenty-first in population, its total of about two 
and a half million being nearly three times that of New Mexico and 
Arizona together. The population ineludes about 


egroes and 


early half are of five pages or less. The last sixty-one pages give the 


state constitution in small print, a document which is unique in several 
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to a head in Oklahoma is sketched in a very fair and unbiased way 
Mr. Harlow down to the 1880’s, but he ignores the developments of recent 


times in the mal-administration of tribal funds and the despoiling of |) 
dian oil-lands and other holdings — perhaps because such a textbook 
must be acceptable to state authorities and citizens. It is idle to assert 
‘‘the highest ideals of social righteousness’’ and that ‘Shuman needs and 
rights are superior to limited property rights’’ (pp. 4-5) unless suel 


ideals are made effective. 


The casual reader will regret the absence of any index. For exampl 
he ean find interesting facets regarding Governor ‘‘ Alfalfa Bill’? Mum 
but he must hunt for them. The frequent maps are excellent and helpfu 


and so also are the numerous illustrations. 


University of New Mexico LaNsine B. 


The Soul of America: An Oregon Iliad. By Eva Emery Dye. (Ney 
York: The Press of the Pioneers, Inec., 1934. vi 4+- 366 pp. Frontispiece 
$2.50.) Readers familiar with Mrs. Dye’s previous writings will ex] 
that this book must be considered as much for its literary qualities as for 
its value as history. The author makes no claim to adherence to the ¢ 
tomary canons of historical writing. There is an entire absence of fo 


notes, references to sources, and bibliography. Conversations are freel) 


recorded, and even the thoughts of the characters in the story are related 
At the same time, it is clear that Mrs. Dye spent much time in eare! 

and painstaking research before writing her book. Furthermore, s!| 
had the advantage of personal acquaintance with some of the principal 
characters in her story and with the Oregon-born children of many 
others. 

The book is not to be regarded as a complete, chronological history 
Oregon from 1844 to the close of the Civil War period, but rather as 
interpretation of, and a tribute to, the pioneers who were engaged in 01 
of the notable phases of the settlement of the continent. The treatment 
is romantie in viewpoint. The hopes, ideals and exultations of the earl, 
settlers are presented in a manner which the backward view makes pos 
sible, even though the stern realities of their existence were probably 
more present in the thoughts of the pioneers themselves. Since the stor) 
deals largely with individuals and families, rather than with the sett! 
ment of Oregon as a whole, the method of writing is episodic. Thus th 
scene is shifted rapidly from place to place and from period to peri 
making it difficult for the reader to gain a clear idea of either t! 
connection or the sequence of events. 


The reader, however, is left with unforgettable pictures of families 
breaking up home in the Middle West, of their experiences on the long 


. 
ng 
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Oregon, of their home-building in the new environment. of 
wars, of the beginnings of industry and government and the in 
ions of civilization. Equally noteworthy are the numerous brilliant 
ssages of characterization which make the principal actors in th 


whether American pioneers or Hudson’s Bay men or Indians. 
uit vividly as living men and women. Furthermore. the book js a 
tion to an understanding and appreciation of the part plaved by 


n in the settlement and early history of Oregon. 
niversity of Ore gon Dan E. CuarkK 


The Long Road Home: An Autobiography. By John Mood (New 


rk: The Maemillan Company, 1933. xiv + 263 pp. $2.00.) John 
lv, the founder of Moody’s Manual of Investments, has high stand 
a writer on financial subjects. The present volume of thirteen chap- 


ras « 


rs is loosely autobiographical With running comments on business 
ventures, the ‘‘wolves’’ of Wall Street, and on public events and re 


rms. More revealing are the last three chapters which unfold his econ- 
from agnosticism to Catholicism in 1931. ‘*The question may well 


raon 


1.’ runs his preface, ‘‘why should I, a man of no importance 


le my little world, indulge in such insufferable conceit as to write a 


story about myself, and flaunt it before the public?’’ However, the 


gocentric character of the story with its ample use of the first personal 


noun attests the author’s pleasure in the writing of the book 


The Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries: Reminiscences. By Mary 
rice Walstrum. (Philadelphia: Dorrance and Company, Ine., 1934 


“4 pp. $1.25.) These reminiscences begin with the War of 1812, some 


ears before the author’s birth, and proceed to the present with many 


ligressions on the present state of the world, which needs wider tolera 


n, full acceptance of the Bahai movement, deeper devotion to the prin 
ples of Rockefeller and Mrs. Roosevelt and of the Bible, the abandon- 
nd employment out 


ent of the vicious practices of cigarette smoking a 
the horse for 


le the home on the part of women, and the substitution of 
the motor. The author’s piety, her earnestness and her fondness for ramb 
ng anecdotes of the great and the near-great are apparent, and the book 


possibly appeal to those who share her rather curious combination 


f enthusiasms and ean accept them as substitutes for coherence of 


thought and expression, unless they are all writing their own reminis 


ences. As she says, ‘‘the public has a right to a hearing and we are the 


iblic.’’ Since, however, the public has also a right to refuse to listen 
vhere there is no profit, it may be well to quote in part her coneluding 


aph: 
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‘As soon as the world will permit Heaven to be within it, 
will be better, and we absolutely assert that the travail of 1 


through which it is passing will produce a miniature child-w 
which ‘shall grow in stature and in favor with God and man.’ ’’ 


te Those who look forward with hope to a miniature child-world 


the Old South, should by all means read this book. 


Democracy and Military Power. By Silas Bent McKinley. Intro: 
by Charles A. Beard. (New York: Vanguard Press, 19384. 313 pp 
liography. $3.00.) To the long roll of interpretations of history 
now added another: that democracy can exist only where every cit 
a potential soldier and the infantry branch of the service is supr 
In his argument of this thesis Dr. MeKinley devotes nearly half his | 
to Ancient Greece and Rome, and barely a third to the modern w 
The United States, which has sometimes been referred to as a demo 
receives about a dozen pages largely devoted to military tactics 
more remote the period, the more questionable the democracy, an 
scantier the evidence the fuller is the argument, much of which dep: 
upon the songs of Homer and the legends of Livy. 

Not only is the book an argument for a eitizen infantry, but als 


n ardent defense of militarism. ‘‘A howling for privilege by a p 


tion which cannot and will not fight ends as it ended in Rome, 
: despotism backed by a regular professional soldiery’’ (p. 126). I 


reader must assume that warfare is inevitable, necessary, and ennob! 
then the doctrine is a comfortable one, but there may be some w! 
be surprised to find Dr. Beard commending such a thesis ‘‘ to all who 
the horizon with troubled eyes’’ (p. xxi). 


No doubt there is a great deal to the argument (not so new as t 


publisher’s statement on the jacket declares) that there is a close cor 


tion between democracy and the armies of the common man. B 
reader would more readily be convineed if the author would admi 
there ever was an exception, especially since Some of the examples 


would prove to be exceptions if examined more critically. Great 


pe: fidence could also be gained from the use of footnotes at least 01 
: troversial points, and by the inclusion of a small amount of doc 


tary material in the bibliography in place of some of the textbooks 
less authoritative histories. 

The author shows as much familiarity with the military tactics 
various ages as could be expected in so broad a survey. But on 
matter of democracy the information is less dependable. Apparently, 


country where any considerable portion of the people have any voic 


horses, Bahaiists, Rockefellers, and ladylike ladies from New York a) 


W.R. U. Eva M. SANnrFori 
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sovernment is to be considered a democracy, even though the bulk 
the population remains in slavery or serfdom. ** Democratic Greece 
eht have ruled the world’’ (p. 61). But if it did so would it still be 
ratic Greece? Later arguments that economic pressure can never 
sybstitute for military power are not convincing. 

There are some minor faults in the editing of the book, | 
rraphical errors. Some of the latter are rather entertaining. ‘*‘ Over 
ng’’ is noted on page 101, where neither infantry n 


r were 
ndividuals thus mistreated. One may also smile at the slip which 
ires that **"men on food’’ failed te determine the outeome « t certain 


es (p. 159). There are numerous errors in statement of well 
ts in various parts of the book, and some misspelled proper names, 

s ‘*Townsend,’’ on page 219, and ‘‘ Nathaniel Green,’’ on page 221 
historian will have to consult a more serious piece of research before 
| be convineed that democracy is impossible without univers: 
ry service. 


sas State Colles FRED A. SHANNON 


éerican Militarism. By Elbridge Colby. 
‘an Military Engineers, 1954. vil 


Washington: Society of 


115 pp. $1.00.) The title of 
ume will mislead the average reader as it does not deal with 
tarism’’ in the popular sense. It is rather an account of halt a 
attles, taken from five American wars (omitting the Mexican 
ite primarily the weakness of American military policy. The au 
an army officer, teaching military science at the University of 
Vermont, and the book is intended for classroom use. 


wong Island, Bladensburg, First Bull Run, Gettysburg, Santiago, and 
Meuse-Argonne comprise the list of chapters. Since the author 1s af 


ng to show by example the ‘‘sometimes fatal and costly eft f 


frects’’ of 
late military preparedness, he has rather arbitrarily selected his 
vidence. Certainly the inclusion of Bladensburg in a list of important 
tles could hardly be justified on any other basis. Even Long Island 


re 


proves the value of trained troops over untrained militia and 
inteers, but it scarcely reflects discredit on a newly established govern 
which had had to ereate an army in the midst of revolution. The 
thor’s insistence that the Civil War would have had a speedy end had 
the government possessed a larger army raises the question as to the 
valty of officers and men in a civil struggle. Not all 
have acerued to the North. 
One is irritated by such broad assertions as these: that ‘‘wars are 
ight for prineiples,’’ that the Spanish War could have bee 


the benefits would 


n foreseen 


il 


many deeades,’’ that from a practical standpoint the way the 
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World War was conducted was ‘‘a national disgrace.’’ Yet the student 
of military history will find the accounts of battles clear and ae 


and illustrated by adequate maps. 


Ohio State University EUGENE H. Rosepooy 


American Secret Service Agent. By Don Wilkie, as told to Mark 
Luther. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1954, ix +- 30! 
Illustrations. $2.75.) American Secret Service Agent is divided int 
parts: I. Early Days in the Secret Service; II. Counterfeiters; I] 
Watching Over Presidents; IV. Smugglers; V. Espionage in the W 
War, and VI. Then Came the Gangsters. The hero of the first five par 
is not Don Wilkie, but his father, John E. Wilkie, who was chief 
United States Secret Service for sixteen years. He served in that cap 
under four presidents: McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson. TI 
terial for two-thirds of the book was secured almost exclusively fro 
the files and recollections of the ex-chief. Donald W. Wilkie, tw 
three vears old when he received his appointment, served but two 
as assistant and special operator in the Secret Service, from Feb: 
1907, to March, 1909. His own experiences during that time, inter 
but relatively unimportant, were used as a cumbersome and inadeq 
outline in which he placed episodes taken from his father’s career 

Breaking into the Secret Service (Chapter I) contains a good descr 
tion of the United States Secret Service. Organized in 1861, the Secret 
Service Division of the Treasury Department has the duty of detect 
arresting and delivering to the proper officers of the Department of Ju 
tice, persons engaged in counterfeiting, forging, or altering any 
obligations or securities of the United States and of foreign governn 
within this country. Since the assassination of President McKin! 
has been the duty of the Secret Service to protect the life of the presidi 
and of persons elected to be president. 

A half-dozen events in Ex-Chief Wilkie’s experience form the essent 
parts of the book which deal with the Seeret Service. They are Span 
Spies (1898), the Laneaster Counterfeiting Case (1897), the Taft-D 
Conspiracy (October, 1909), Customs Frauds (1909 and 1911), a 
Congress Gags the Service (1909). The memoirs of the chief 
Seeret Service during one of the most important periods of its develop- 
ment could have been made extremely valuable. As it is, the book is but 
potpourri of episodes only partly satisfying in themselves and forming 
no uniform picture of the Seeret Service. It is to be regretted that val 
able material evidently available has not been put to better use. On 
receives an impression of the artistry in counterfeiting and its detectio! 


+} 


and sidelights are thrown upon the assassination of McKinley, but 
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velopment of the Secret Service through these and other events is not 
dealt with adequately. 


Parts V and VI, Espionage in the World War and Then Came the 
Gangsters, deal with Don Wilkie’s own experiences. In 1916, at the age 
thirty-two, he ‘‘ would occasionally shadow an utter stranger in the 
et for sheer pleasure.’’ In 1918, after some ereditable volunteer spy 
rk for the Office of Naval Intelligence, he was sent by that office 


to 
the American Air Station at Killingholme, near Hull, England. There, 
ind in London, Don Wilkie was engaged in counter-espionage. In August 


1918, he worked with the French Signal Corps to counteract the psychol- 
vical effects of the destruction wrought by Big Bertha 


experiences 
e exciting, but not as important as he would like to h 


“agde 
ave his readers 
LIC Ve. 


American Secret Service Agent was written in a journalistie style to 


tch the faney of the general reader. It is light and interesting and sue- 
ls in leaving the impressions that the author desired to be left. There 


no annotations, bibliography, or index other than an alphabetieal list- 
ing of a few names. Necessary changes in names and places, and the great 
reliance upon memory nullify the historical accuracy of the book 
: uiblication emphasizes the need for a complete piec 


‘an seeret service agencies. 


Its 


» of work on Amer- 


Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. GEORGE F., GAN1 
Stories of the Latin American States. By Nellie Van de Grift 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1934. vili + 391 

$2.50.) The volume is intended 


Sanchez. 
pp. Maps. 
in the author’s own words for ‘‘that 
rge portion of the North American public whose time is limited, and 

r students who are unable to go through the immense number of bi 
required for a detailed study of each state s 


ks 
‘parately’’ (p. v). Mrs. 
Sanchez has special qualifications for writing a popular work on the 


history of Latin America, among which may be mentioned her marriage 


into one of the Spanish pioneer families of California, her long experi- 


: ences in the Bancroft Historical Library, and a wide acquaintance with 
the rich resources of that institution. She has previously written in the 
same popular vein about the history of the United States and the early 

0} history of California. 

Each of the twenty independent countries of Latin America, in alpha- 

or betieal order, receives a brief historical sketch, consisting mainly of the 
more colorful and romantie episodes from the colonial period and the 


period of the Wars for Independence. This is followed by very brief no- 
tices of the chief cities, climate, area, population, education, government, 


monetary standards, a table of dates, and a brief list of reading refer- 
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ences for each country. Approximately a third of the book is given over 


iJ to sixteen sketches of the possessions of other powers, arranged ar 


ai 


treated in the same manner. Full page black and white maps for « 


country and each of the sixteen ‘‘ possessions,’’ black and white maps 
Central America, and the West Indies, and a color map of South Amer 
ica are included in the book. The maps are well simplified, 50 aS tO em 


phasize essentials of contour and the location of chief cities, but do x 


show lines of transportation. 

i The lists of reading references are generally well selected. But ther 
¥ are some surprising omissions, as of the works of Charles Lummis and 
William Spence Robertson, and of books on American antiquities. R 
ertson is quoted (p. 218) without reference to the title of the book. ¢ 


lyle is also quoted on Francia (p. 218) without identification of the tith 


of the essay. 


It is disturbing. of course, to the serious student to find quotati 


however familiar, scattered throughout the book without identificatio: 
or identified merely with the name of the person quoted. In accordance 
with the purpose of the book no effort is made at historical synthesis 
and little attention is given to the history of conditions. An enorn 
amount of information has been included and the beginning student 
American history, as well as the popular reader, or the traveller in L 
America may well find it a convenient and generally reliable handb 


The lack of a general bibliography may perhaps be excused in a work 
this character, but failure to include at least an index of names seriously 


impairs its usefulness. 
Hiram College Haroup E. Davi 
Famous First Facts: A Record of First Happenings, Discoveries a 


Inventions in the United States. By Joseph Nathan Kane. (New York 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1933. 757 pp. Llustrations.) Debates and 


deep interest over the first in various fields of human achievements have 
prompted the preparation of this book —so far as the reviewer knows 
the first of its kind. The author’s purpose is ‘‘to present the real facts 
in the hope of placing the laurel wreath on those who deserve it.’ T 

establish priority required the scrutiny of counter-claims, of deceptions 
“ of rival ambitions, and also of the ‘‘ power of the dollar.’’ Homer’s birt! 


place is claimed by seven cities; that of Columbus by four nations; and 
at least three cities have contended for the honor of being the birthplace 
of the Republican Party. 

An alphabetical list of ‘‘ famous firsts’’ supported by a paragraph 0! 


facts and generally by a reference fills about five hundred and sixt) 


pages. Over a hundred pages present a chronological index or list — from 


al 
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first European born on American soil in 1007 to the first woman 


til 


et member in 1933. The remaining eighty-five pages list the ‘‘firsts’’ 
ling to states and eities. Forty-four illustrations show a gallery of 

<tc’? now deserving or accorded honors in museums 

{bout thirty entries represent pioneering progress under the term 
tion.’’ Nine first achievements are listed under ‘*telephone.’’ The 

War is accorded priority in fourteen items. The first ‘*modern 

LSS hotel’’ was opened in Boston in 1829. The next year the first 

ent for a fountain pen was awarded. To the University of Pennsyl 
is eredited the first chair in American history in 1850. In the first 


ping car used in 1836 the passengers slept (or reposed) without un 


I 


ng and without bedding. The first bathtub was installed in Cin 


nnati by Adam Thompson. While entertaining some guests at his home 
eral of them aecepted his invitation, December 20, 1842 (Tuesday), to 
try this new invention. 
'he book’s interesting style has not been impaired by the factual 
re of the material. If some questions of priority have not been 
led, the conelusions, nevertheless, based on abundant Inquiry and 
hing of evidenee, will not easily be overthrown. To all who want 
ek and trustworthy information about ‘‘firsts,’’ this book will be a 
npanionable vuide. It is to be hoped that volumes of other first facts 


vill be issued of the same high order. 


Ntute University of Iowa Louis PELZER 


Growth of the American People. By Mareus Wilson Jernegan, Harry 
Ellsworth Carlson, and A. Clayton Ross. (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1934. lvii + 804 pp. Appendix and maps. $1.96.) This 

1utifully bound textbook for senior high school classes in American 
history has many attractive features. Following a topical-chronological 
rder, it is divided into five parts and subdivided into twenty-four chap 
ers (called Units). Each chapter is preceded by a presentation and is 
followed by ample aids to study, such as references, questions, problems, 
floor talks, projects, debates, word and date lists, map work, and charts 
It is thoroughly contemporary and thus reflects the popular interests 
n depression, economic problems, and social conditions. Chapters ITT, 
VIII, XIII, and XXIII are especially rich in cultural materials. The 
incorporation of source materials adds that vital touch of reality which 
secondary aecounts ean seldom achieve. The authors reflect a liberal 
spirit and by implication approve many of the objectives which society 
seems to have set up. For example, they wisely stress the significance 


3) of disarmament along the Canadian border 
Some criticisms of a minor nature occur to the reviewer. Historically, 
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he is troubled by the incomplete picture of the colonial period, Th 
school student who is aware that, south of the Rio Grande, the Spanis| 
language is predominant in the western hemisphere, will gain from this 
book no light as to how or when the Spaniards arrived. The cryptic ¢ 

p. 24) ‘‘Spain had taken possession of southwestern America,’’ 
hardly be sufficient. American history definitely begins in 1492 or al 
1775. If an author chooses the earlier date he is obligated to ri 
America as an area and not as a country. Hence the Spaniards and Fri 
should be treated at least casually. Contrary to the statement ot 
authors (p. 177), it seems perfectly clear that New York did not ced 
western lands in 1780. No western lands could have been ceded 
there was a government to which to cede them. They have failed t 
tinguish between a promise and the performance. It is unfortunat 

the authors have such a vague idea of the location (p. 213) of the gr 
Indian battle in North American history. The authors say (p. 214 
the Treaty of Greenville opened most of Ohio to settlers. Much of it 
already been opened by previous treaties, and in view of the great 
still uneeded, it is doubtful if one can say ‘‘most’’ of Ohio and open 
the Treaty of Greenville. The statement (p. 417) that the division a1 
the Democrats made Lincoln president is unsound. Had all the Dem 


tic votes been concentrated on one candidate, Lincoln would still 
won. He carried the states with the electoral votes —a simple pro! 

in arithmetic. The authors insist (p. 512) upon ealling the Virginia 1 
Merrimac. 

In the preface the authors say that they intend to allow the student **t 
arrive at independent conclusions,’’ but on page 413 they tell him that 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was an ‘‘unfair attack on slavery.’’ They also ref 
to the book (p. 420) as ‘‘propaganda’”’ and declare that it ‘‘did not 
ture the average condition of the Negro slave but rather the more w 
usual and cruel features of the slavery system.’’ A careful reading 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and other literatur 
on slavery might lead to a modification of what is evidently an attempt 


to be fair to the South. It may be open to argument as to whether th 
United States claimed West Florida ‘‘with good reason’’ (p. 334), and 
a whether the claim to Texas ‘‘ was a good and reasonable elaim’’ (p. 339 


‘noble red men”? ({ 
720) should, perhaps, be balanced by some realistic statements on th: 


ie: The sentimental account of the despoiling of the 


other side of the story. 

It is doubtful if the authors are justified in the elaborate and exten- 
sive apparatus which occupies altogether about eighty pages. In the ide! 
tification section they have the heading ‘‘Names. Why Important!” 
These sections have a total of 277 names. The truth of the matter is that 
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vy of the persons are not important. The hsts call for learning 85 
tes and 213 locations, an apparently reasonable task. The full para- 
nh headings are well caleulated to promote interest, but the ‘‘how,”’ 
the ‘‘why’’ become quite monotonous. The authors apparently have 


ttle faith in the utility of the pictures and small maps, for no lists of 


m appear in the front of the book. The excessive use of capital letters 


nd the introduction of numerous names probably inereases the difficulty 
reading for the student. By opening the book at random, the reviewer 
inted 24 proper names on page 506; 27 on page 462; and 35 on page 
694 


lhe stvle, though not distinguished, is clear and forceful. The index 
nusually full for a high school text, and the appendix contains very 
seful tables and charts. In spite of minor shortcomings, the book is a 


vorthv addition to available texts and deserves generous usagi 


University of Minnesota Epaar B. WESLEY 
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HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association will take place at Cincinnati, Ohio, April 25-27, 1935. TI 
University of Cincinnati will be host to the visiting delegates and Bey 
erley W. Bond Jr., chairman of the local arrangements committee, 
making plans for the reception and entertainment of the guests. 

Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri, chairman of the program comn 

tee, announces that the Thursday morning session on ‘‘ Factors in th 
Development of the Old Northwest,’’ will present papers on ‘‘Geograp]) 
and the Hoosier Stereotype,’’ by R. L. Power, St. Lawrence Universit; 
Canton, New York; ‘‘The Lumber Industry,’’ by Agnes M. Larson, Har 
vard School of Business Administration, ‘‘ Joshua R. Giddings, Radica 
by Robert Ludlum, Ithaca, New York; and ‘‘The Southern Element 

. the Leadership of the Old Northwest,’’ by John D. Barnhart, West Vi 

ginia University. At the luncheon meeting on Thursday, R. D. W. C 

nor, director of the new National Archives Building, will talk on ‘‘ Plans 

for the National Archives Establishment.’’ 

During the afternoon there will be papers on ‘‘ Religious Forces 
Western History,’’ including the following: ‘‘Catholic Mission Aid 8 
cieties,’’ by Raymond Corrigan, St. Mary’s College, Kansas; ‘*The At 
dover Band — An Outpost of Congregationalism,’’ by Philip D. Jord 
State University of Lowa; and ‘*The Advance of the United Presbyteriai 
into Oregon,’’ by J. Orin Oliphant, Bueknell University, Lewisburg 
Pennsylvania. 

The session on ‘‘Reconstruction’’ will be composed of the following 
papers: ‘‘South Carolina’s Republican Press and Reconstruction,” 

R. W. Woody, Duke University ; ‘* Railroad Building in Alabama during 
the Reconstruction Period,’’ by A. B. Moore, University of Alabam 
‘‘The Abandonment of Reconstruetion,’’ by William B. Hesseltine, U 
versity of Wisconsin, and ‘‘Southern Women and the Reconstruction 
Period,’’ by James W. Patton, Converse College, Spartanburg, \ 
Carolina. 
. At the annual dinner, Thursday evening, Mayor Russell Wilson 
= preside and Lester B. Shippee, University of Minnesota will present 
: presidential address which will be entitled “‘The Utility of Hist 
Teaching.”’ 
The Friday morning session on ‘‘The Development of Agricultur 
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West.’ will include papers on ** The History of Agricultural Vil 
»os in the West,’’ by H. C. Nixon, Tulane University ; ‘‘ The Turnover 


Sienifieance of the Wheat (and Related) Trade in the Mississippi Valley, 
1346-62,’ by Thomas P. Martin, Library of Congress; and ‘‘The West 
National Agriculture in the Ante Bellum Period,’ by Herbert A. 
McCormick Historical Association, Chicago. 
rhe session on ‘* The Mississippi Valley in Diplomacy,’’ will consist of 
irs on, *‘ The Valley as a Cause of the Seven Years’ War,”’ by 
dore C. Pease, University of Illinois, ** Agrarianism, Capitalism, and 
rritorial Expansion, 1789-1815,’ by Arthur P. Whitaker, Cornell Uni 
rsity, and ‘‘Moustier’s Proposal for French Recovery of Lou siana,”’ 
E. Wilson Lyon, Colgate University. Discussion at this session wall 
l by I. J. Cox, Northwestern University 
The Friday afternoon session on ‘‘Publie Land Policies,’’ will present 
ers on ‘The Federal Land SV stem in an Embryo State,’ by LON M 
ns. Western Reserve University ; ‘‘The Opening of Oklahom: . by 
AG Volwiler, Ohio University ; ‘“The Homestead Act and the Labor 
Surplus’? by Fred A. Shannon, Kansas State College, and ‘‘The Home 
ad Law in an Ineongruous Land Syst m,’’ by Paul W. Gates, B knell 
niversity. Another session during the afternoon on ‘*Politieal Leadet 
since the Civil War,’’ will consist of papers on ** George Kr. Ed 
is, Key Man in the Election of 1884,’’ by Selig Adler, Buffalo, New 
York: ‘‘John Lind, Political Orphan,’’ by George Stephenson, University 


Minnesota: ‘‘John Tyler Morgan,’’ by K. C. Frazer, Universit) 
North Carolina; and ‘*Bryan’s Break to Wilson in the Demoeratiec Con 
vention of 1912,’’ by Estil Sparlin, University of Missouri. 

The evening session will be devoted to a diseussion of the ‘* Develop 
ment of American Humor,”’ and will include *‘The Humor of the Black 
Face Stage,’’ by Carl Wittke, Ohio State University; ‘‘The Humor of 
the Cowboy,’’ by E. E. Dale, University of Oklahoma; and ‘‘ Boundary 
Idiom,’’ by Clark Firestone, Cineinnati, Ohio 

The usual special session for history teachers will be held as a joint 
meeting with the National Council for the Social Studies on Saturday 
morning, at which time there will be a panel diseussion on ‘‘The Signifi 
cance of the Report of the Commission for the Social Studies,’’ under 
the direction of Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota At this time 
there will also be a eonterence of directors of state and other historical 
agencies which will be under the chairmanship of Julian P. Boyd, His 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, and will be composed of 
“New Tools and Reeruits for the Republic of Letters,” by Robert © 
Binkley, Western Reserve University. The ensuing discussion will be led 


by Solon J. Buck, Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey 


a paper on 
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accessions to the Division of Manuseripts at the Libra; 
Congress include the 


following: an account book of the Manufactiy; 
society of Philadelphia, 1788-1790; thirteen boxes of papers of E 
Wright and family, mostly « 


yf the period 1820-55; twenty-five voli 
and seven boxes of papers of Elisha Riggs, mainly from 1830-50; 
sixty letters of John Hamilton from Texas, 1838-66; three volun 


papers of Henry Clay Wood, assistant adjutant general, U.S.A, 
1907: 


1s 


additions to the papers of Benjamin Harrison, and papers 
ing to him, 1858-1919; 160 Civil War letters of William Hamilto: 
Harrisburg, 1861-65; about 860 papers of Rounesville Wildman, cor 
at Hong Kong, 1897-1900, and of Edwin Wildman in China; forty 

boxes of papers of the National Society for the Promotion of Industr 
Edueation (la 


ter the National Society for Vocational Edueation), 19 
102 papers of George F. Kunz relating to bridges and 


across the Hudson River, ete 


23; about 


11) 


1910-19: twelve boxes of the Alaskan F; 
gineering Commission and Alaska Railroad and River Boat Sery 
1915-23 ; twenty-eight boxes of papers relating to international traffic 
opium, 1919-33 ; 
Alabama, 1934. 


inventories of archives and of newspapers of counties 


A bibliography of the writings of the late Professor Ulrich B. Phillips 
was published in Agricultural History for October, 1934. Reprints of 
bibliography will be furnished by the publication on request. 


+} 


In September, 1934, the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, Unit 
States Department of Agriculture, issued a list of ‘‘ References on 
History of Agriculture in the United States,’’ 


i 


compiled by Everett E 
Edwards. At the same time the bureau also published ‘‘A List of Amer 
ican Economie Histories,’’ and in November, 1934, ‘‘ References on Ag 
cultural History as a Field of Research and Study,’’ was issued. Both 
these were compiled by Everett E. Edwards and represent revised \ 
sions of earlier bibliographies. 


lished in 1822 by the Highland Society of Scotland, is reprinted by th 
Division of Statistical and Historical Research of the 


James Cleghorn’s On the Depressed State of Agriculture, an essay | 


of Agricul 
tural Economies (December, 1934). In his foreword, Everett E. Edwards 


explains that there is a great similarity between the general problems of 


agriculture and the relief measures proposed in the years following 
Napoleonic Wars and those of the agricultural depression which be; 
with the close of the World War. 
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The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has added to its co! 
leetion of MeNair Papers, a considerable group of letters and papers 


me 

il} 
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| Dunning MeNair, for the years 1790 to 1859. Other recent acquis 


ns t 


the society include transcripts of a dozen James Ross letters, 


1798-1815; a eolleetion of papers and objects r lating to the Sixtv-Third 


ment, Pennsylvania Volunteers and its first commander in the Civil 
} 


War. General Alexander Hays; an original record of tolls taken at the 


bridge over the Monongahela River at Pittsburgh, 151-40; and for- 


hound volumes of the Pittsburgh Sun, 1990-27 
A number of rare items both in books and als have been un 
red in the process of checking duplicate material in the library of 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. Among these are, 

. complete set of the American Medical Library and Intelligencer from 
\pril, 1837 to June, 1542 ; volume IV (1821) of the Methodist Magazine, 
hlished at Cincinnati; and volume I (1841 12 numbers) of Radical, 
Other Democratic 


\mong recent acquisitions to the societv’s manuseript collection are 
| 


the papers of General James M. Comly, proprietor and editor of the Ohio 


Ytate Journal from 1866 to 1877, and personal friend of Rutherford b. 
fayes. The Comly papers include, in addition to personal correspond 
nee, 31 pieces of Thomas Worthington correspondence, and a miscellan 
is collection of other manuscripts. 
The January, 1935, issue of Museum Echoes contains a list of historical 


i 


eoejeties in Ohio with the full address of ea th. 


A recent survey of research projects in Ohio history indicates that 
there are at least sitxeen biographies and more than twenty monographs 
and treatises in preparation or nearing completion. A list of these, al 
phabetieally arranged according to author, includes the following: Le 
land D. Baldwin, Western Pennsylvania Historical Society, ‘‘The Keel- 
boat Age on the Ohio River’’; Cyril Clemens, Webster Groves, Missouri, 
“Petroleum V. Nasby”’; Charles H. Coleman, Eastern Illinois State 
Veachers College, ‘‘Clement L. Vallandigham”’ ; Harold E. Davis, Hiram 
College. ‘‘Burke Aaron Hinsdale,’’ and ‘‘Beonomie and Social Basis of 


the Whig Party in Ohio, 1825-40”; Chester M. Destler, South Georgia 
State Teachers College, ‘‘George H. Pendleton.’’ Randolph C. Downes, 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Society, has a volume in press, ‘* Fron- 
tier Ohio, 1788-1803,’’ and two in preparation, ‘‘TIndian Relations in 
Western Pennsylvania and the Old Northwest, 1774-95,”’ and ‘Indian 
Affairs in the Old Southwest, 1774-95”’; I. T. Frary, Cleveland Art 
Museum. has a volume on ‘‘Ohio Architects and Architecture,’’ ready 
for the press. The list continues: John S. Hare, Ohio State University, 
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Allen G. Thurman’’; T. N. Hoover, Ohio University, ‘* History « 
University’’; A. L. 
Old Northwest 


Kohlmeier, Indiana University, ‘‘ Commere 
before 1860’’; Rhea Mansfield Knittle, Ashland. ©} 
‘Ohio Pioneer Arts and Crafts’’; Harold Landin, Ohio State Uniy 
sity, ‘‘Daniel Boone’’; Robert Ludlum, Ithaca, New York, ‘‘ Joshua 
Marsh, Columbus, Ohio, *‘ The American Par} 
; Jeannette P. Nichols, Library of Congress, 


Giddings’’; John 
Ohio’’ 


‘John Shermar 
Edgar Nixon, Mansfield, Ohio, ‘‘The Separatist Society of Zoar’’; T} 
dore C, Boundary 
B. H. Pershing, Wittenberg 
Edward Tiffen,’’ *‘ Winthrop 
Karly Lutheran Synodieal Organization in Ohio’’; Jam 
Rodabaugh, Ohio State University, ‘‘ Robert 
‘History of Miami University’’; Eugene H. 
University, ‘“‘Salmon P. 


Pease, University of Llinois, ‘* Anglo-French 
putes in the Mississippi Valley 1749-63’ 


College, ‘*‘The Publie Services of 
gent,’’ and ‘' 


Nal 


Hamilton Bishop 


Roseboom, Ohio Si 


Chase and the Know Nothings,’’ 
Agriculture, 1840-60’’; F. J. 


and ‘* Ohi 
Roos, Ohio University, ‘* Early Ohio Ar 
Zanesville, Ohio, ** Richard Hildret 
Wilbur H. Siebert, Ohio State University, ‘‘The Underground Ra 
in Ohio’’; 


itecture’’: Morris Schneider, 


Speneer Shank, University of Cincinnati, ‘‘Coverlet Wea 
in Early Ohio’’; Ophia D. Smith, Oxford, Ohio, ‘‘ Elland - 
Karly Life in Southern Ohio before the Civil War’’ 


A Studi 

; William E. Sn 
Miami University, ‘‘Levi Woodbury’’; A. T. Volwiler, Ohio Univer 
‘Benjamin Harrison’’; Francis P. Weisenburger, Ohio State Uni 
sity, ‘‘John McLean,’’ and ‘‘Origins and Leadership of the Jackso: 
Democracy in Ohio’’; H. T. 
Wade’’; 


Williams, University of Missouri, ** Be 
and Charles R. Wilson, Miami University, ‘*Cineinnat 


quirer and the Civil War.’’ 

William D. Overman, curator of history at the Ohio State Archaeol 
ogical and Historical Society, Columbus, and compiler of this list, s 
licits contributions from readers of the Review for a comprehensiv: 
port embracing projects concerning the history of the entire Mississiy 
Valley. Such a report will be published in a future issue of the Miss 
VALLEY Historical REVIEW. W. D. O 


The sixteenth annual Indiana History Conference was held : 
dianapolis, December 7 and 8, 1954. At this conference the new 5S 


Library and Historical Building was dedicated. Speakers at the 


eation services included George B. Utley, librarian of the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, and Governor Paul V. MeNutt. At the Friday evening 
session of the conference, Theodore C. Pease, of the University of I 


nois, spoke on the struggle between the French and the English for 


+} 


Old Northwest. Other speeches and papers presented at the various ses 


hy 
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ns will appear in the proceedings of the conference in a fortheom 


esue of the Indiana History Bulletin. 


first number of the first volume of the Bulletin of the Chica 
Historical Society was issued in November, 1934, and included ‘Sor 
ters of Edward Coles, Second Governor of Illinois to James M; 
Ex-President of the United States’’; ‘‘ Books and Pamphlets Printed 
Chieago, 1835-1850,’’ by Douglas C. MeMurtrie; ‘‘ Ordinane 
Village and Town of Chicago’’; and a section of editorial notes. Doug 
s C. MeMurtrie is editor of the publication. 
Along with the December issue of the Historical News Leaflet, the 


ivo Historical Society has issued a very attractive illustrated hand 
which traces the history of and explains numerous historical fea 


s concerning the society’s museum. 


December, 1934, Bulletin of the Abraham Lineoln Associat 
voted to the second installment of Benjamin P. Thomas’ Lincoln: 
ter and Candidate. 


[he State Historical Society of Wisconsin recently received a copy of 


ery rare pamphlet published in 1851 at Canton Glarus, Swit 


s pamphlet contains the reports upon the situation of the New Glarus 
lony in Green County, Wisconsin, made by the Rev. William Streiss 


Miss Alice E. Smith, curator of manuscript in the State Historical 


Society of Wisconsin, has completed the invoicing of the manuscript 


materials in the several offices of the Dane County (Madison), Wis 
nsin court house. 


The Minnesota Historical Society held its eighty-sixth annual me 


ing, January 21, 1935. A morning conference on local history activity 
in the state was followed by a luncheon meeting, during which papers 
were read by Thomas D. Rishworth on ‘‘ History and the Radio’’; by 


Jefferson Jones on ‘‘ Adventures in Minnesotiana’’; and by Roy Dunlap 


on ‘‘A Newspaper Man Looks at History.’’ During the afternoon session 
the society ’s officers presented their reports and Charles M. Gates read 
a paper entitled ‘‘Bridges Looking East.’’ In the evening Albert E 


Jenks, professor of anthropology in the University of Minnesota, de 


livered the annual address on ‘‘ Recent Disecove 


‘es in Minnesota Pre- 
history. 


Among recent accessions of the Minnesota Historical Society are Ten 


filing boxes of correspondence of the National Nonp irti 


ing 
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the period 1916 to 1923, which contain information on the activities 
the league in several states; correspondence and writings of Osear | 

kins, dramatic critic and author, together with the papers of his brother 
Chester and other members of the family; a group of one hundred a 


al 


thirty-eight architects’ drawings received from the Minnesota distric: 
of the Historic American Buildings Survey, which ineludes the 

of thirty-three structures of historic interest in various localities 
Minnesota; Chandler R. Gilman’s Legends of a Log Cabin by a Weste: 
Man (New York, 1835), a rare imprint composed of tales purport 
have been told by travelers who were entertained in the home of a pior 
family in the upper Wabash country; a volume entitled Hints to E; 
grants (Edinburgh, 1824), which contains letters of William Bell, 
Presbyterian minister, who describes his trip from Seotland up the Si 


Lawrence and through the Canadian wilderness in 1817; and a large 
painting of Fort Snelling, which is believed to have been painted | 
Henry Lewis, who visited the upper Mississippi in 1848. 


Addison E. Sheldon, superintendent of the Nebraska State Histori 
Society, was awarded the Kiwanis Medal for Distinguished Servi 
Pioneer, Statesman, and Historian, on December 14, 1934, by the Li: 
eoln Kiwanis Club. 


The biennial report of the North Carolina Historical Commiss 
1932-34, gives a descriptive list of additions to the commission coll: 


tions of such items as personal papers, county and state records, news 


papers, ete. 


Two brochures which have been recently published on the subject 
the present-day South are: ‘‘The Regional Approach to National So 

Planning, with Special Reference to a More Abundant South and Its 
Continuing Reintegration in the National Eeconomy,’’ by Howard W 
Odum, and ‘‘ Regional Reconstruction: A Way Out for the South,’’ by 
Rupert B. Vance. These pamphlets which are issued in cooperation wit! 
the Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North Caro 


lina, are published jointly by the Foreign Policy Association and th 
University of North Carolina Press. 


The East Tennessee Historical Society Publications for 1934 (no. 6 
includes the following articles: ‘‘Smoky Mountains History as Told 

Place-Names,’’ by Paul M. Fink, ‘‘Gideon Blackburn,’’ by V. M. Quee? 
er, ‘‘Tennessee’s Four Capitals,’’ by Robert H. White, ‘‘ Propagand 
Technique in the Jackson Campaign of 1828,’’ by Culver H. Smith, 


J 
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First Pseudonym,’’ by Edd W 
Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad,’’ by S. J. Folmsbee, ‘* Writ 


rs on Tennessee History,’’ by Laura E. Luttrell, and ‘‘The Executive 


Tonrnal of Governor John Sevier,’’ continued document, edited by 


Williams. 


tracts of these completed in the Graduate School of the iversity 
Oklahoma during the year 1932 and recently published in the Unive 


, of Oklahoma Bulletin include twenty-five for the master’s degree 


} 


field of history. 


ry of the Bank of New York and Trust Compa 

New York, 1934), is a brief summary from the complete text of the sa 
by Allan Nevins. The pamphlet is attractively printed and contains 

is illustrations and photographs. 


ng other items in the July, 1934 Proceedings of the New Jersey 
Historical Society is the ‘‘Unpublished Correspondence of William 


m and John Jay,’’ with an introduction and notes by Frank 


A new index to the Bibliography or Olive r Crom uM I. hy Wilbur a" 
Abbott (Cambridge, 1929), has recently been published by the Harvard 
University Press. This index, which is paged continuously with the bib 


will be sent free to owners of the volume on apphieation 


‘ 


The Archivum Historicum Societatis Iesu, the first issue of which was 
published in Rome, Italy, January-May, 1952, includes among the offer 

es of its January-June, 1934, issue an article of interest to readers 
if the Review, under the title of ‘‘The Project of a Common Scholasticate 
or the Society of Jesus in North America,’’ by G. J. Garaghan, S. J 
Another item worthy of note is a document in the January-June, 1934 
number entitled ‘‘Kalifornische Briefe des P. Eusebio Francisco Kino 


Chini) nach der Oberdeutsehen Provinz, 1683-85,’" edited by Dr. Peter 


Two items of especial interest in the December, 1954, issue of the 
American-German Review, a recent venture in the field of immigrant 
group publications, are, ‘‘Impressions of America,’’ by Ernst Beutler, 
translated by Harry W. Pfund, and ‘‘Francis Daniel Pastorius,”’ by 


Charles Franeis Jenkins. 


Contributions of Early Jews to American Medicine, by Solomon R. 
Kagan (Boston Medical Publishing Company. 1934), is a 64 page pam 
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phlet apparently taken from the early portions of Dr. Kagan’s 
on Je uish Contributions to Medicine in Ame rica. Although enevecl 
in organization the material in the brochure vives a considerable an 
of historical fact plus biographical data, emphasizing the scientific 
tributions made by early American Jewish physicians to the nun 


branches of their profession. 


] 


Among articles published during the fall and winter the fo 


pertain to North Carolina, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania: ‘‘The R 
sentation Controversy in Colonial North Carolina,’’ by Lawrer 
London, ‘‘John Brown’s Journal of Travel in Western North C 
in 1795,’ edited by A. R. Newsome, and ‘‘ Radical Disfranchisen 
North Carolina, 1867-68,’’ by Wilham A. Russ Jr., in the North C 
Historical Review (October) ; ‘Some Recent Finds Regarding th 


+ 


eestry of General George Rogers Clark,’’ by R. C. Ballard Thr 
‘Richard Callaway, Kentucky Pioneer,’’ by Charles B. Bryan Jr 
‘Three Letters by Henry Clay,’’ copied by Otto A. Rothert, in / 
Club History Quarterly (January); ‘‘The Pioneer Grants,’’ by 
Read Rouse, ‘‘ John Cabell Breckinridge,’’ continued article, by Lu 
S. Williams, ‘‘ Early Western Exploration,’’ by Willard R. Jills 

Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society (January) ;**T) 

of Joel Roberts Poinsett,’’ part I, by Charles L. Chandler, ** A T 

the Northwest,’’ by Walter R. Hoberg, ‘‘ Joseph Breintnall, First s 
tary of the Library Company,’’ by Stephen Bloore, ** leonogray 
Philadelphia,’’ by Joseph Jackson, and ‘‘The German Press a1 
American Revolution,’’ by John J. Stoudt, in Pennsylvania Maga 

History and Biography (January) ; ‘‘John Ettwein and the Mora 
in the Revolution,’’ by A. Gertrude Ward, ‘‘George Morgan, h 
Agent. Extraordinary, 1776-79,’’ by Randolph C. Downes, ‘‘ Th: 


Survey of Historical Source Material in Pennsylvania,’’ by Curtis 


Garrison, and ‘‘A College Research Course in Pennsylvania Hist 
by Frederie S. Klein, in Pennsylvania History (October) ; *‘Crim 
Its Punishment in Provincial Pennsylvania,’’ by Lawrence H. Gibs 
‘““What is the Matter with Pennsylvania?’’ by William A. Russ 
and ‘‘Pennsylvania Lotteries of Other Days,’’ by Irma A. W 
the January issue of the same publication. 

Among those centering about the history of the Old Northwest may 


noted: ‘‘The Frontier Hypothesis: A Corollary,’’ by W. Eugene Sh 
“The Onondaga Mission,’’ by Thomas F. O’Connor, in Mid-A) 
January); ‘‘Fur-Trade Strategy and the American Left Flank 
War of 1812,’’ by Julius W. Pratt, in the American Historical Re 
January); ‘‘Benjamin Franklin and the Peace Treaty of 1785.’ 
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= A. Woodburn, in Indiana Magazine of History (September 
Colonel James Burd in the Braddock Campaign,’’ by Lily Lee Nixor 
Dix and Social Reform in Western Pennsylvania, 1845-75,"" 


dorotnea 


} 


Marion Hathway, ‘‘Fort Ligonier: Additional Light from Unpub 
Documents,’’ by Alfred P. James, and ‘*The Treatment of th 

wus in the Coshocton Campaign of 1751,” by Randolph C. Downes, 
Western Pe nnsylvanta Historical Magazin December): ‘‘Charles 
Hammond, the First Great Journalist of the Old Northwest,’’ by Fran 
Weisenburger, ‘‘The First Ten Years of the Toledo Blade,” by 
‘las C. MeMurtrie, ‘‘Here is La Fayette,’’ by John M. Weed, ** The 
in Ohio,’’ by Eugene Van Cleef, and ‘Three Vallandigham Let 
rs.’ € mtributed by Charles H. Coleman, in Ohio Archae neal and 
rical Quarterly (October) ; “The Fourteenth Indiana Regiment 

the Valley of Virginia’’ (document), ‘*Up from Dixie,”” by James L 


and ‘‘Restoration of the Capitol at Corydon,’’ by Christopher 


Coleman. in Indiana Magazine of History (September) ; “‘Some Let 
¢ Jesse D. Bright to William H. English”’ document, “The Dis 
y and Identification of an Original Copy of the Constitution of 
1816,’ by Christopher B. Coleman, ** Henry Clay at Richmond in 1842,’’ 
nard S. Kenworthy, ‘‘Did Republicans ‘Colonize’ Indiana in 
S79?” by John G. Van Deusen, ** Post Roads in Southern Indiana 
George E. Amick, ‘‘High Points in the Life of Dr. John Shaw Bill 
ngs,’ by Dr. Thomas G. Griffith, and ‘*The Wabash and Erie Canal at 
vette,’’? by William M. Reser, in Indiana Magazine of History (De 
ember): “The Romance of Thomas Lincoln and Naney Hanks,” by 
Louis A. Warren, in Indiana Magazine of History (September) ; ‘The 
Personality of Lineoln’’ (document), in Wisconsin Magazine of History 
December) : ‘*Chieago and Abraham Linecoln,’’ by Blaine Brooks Ger 
“The Prairie Hen,’’? by Philip D. Jordan, ‘* Benjamin Darnel! 
Fort Darnell, and Early Settlers of Marshall County,” by © A. Darnell, 
ond ‘*The Southern Illinois College,’’ by Richard Lawrence Beyer, int 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (October) ; **Old Fort 
Howard,’’ by Louise Phelps Kellogg, ** Early Day Architects in Wis 
nsin,’’? by Alexander Carl Guth, *’ Reminiscenees of My Sailor Days,”’ 
L. W. Bureh, ‘“‘James R. Doolittle,’? by James L. Sellers, ‘* Five 
Years in America (Father Gachet’s Journal) ’’ (document), and Gar 
Letters’? (document), in Wisconsin Magazine of History (Deeem 
Articles relating to the Trans-Mississippi area are: “The Mississippl 
Boundary of 1768: A Reappraisal of Responsibility.’’ by Theodore C 
Pease. in American Historical Review (January) ; ‘‘ Catholic Newspaper 
Woman and Novelist of the Pioneer West,’’ by Sister Grace MeDonald, 
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n Mid-America (January 
by Edgar b. Wesley 
tier Author,’’ 


;‘*The Army and the Westward Move: 
‘Henry H. Sibley, Pioneer of Culture and 


ing in Civil War Days,’’ by Mary J. Newson, ‘*The Rock Island 
road Exeursion of 1854,’’ by Wilham J. 
Fur Trade,’’ by Kenneth W. Porter, 
Early Eighties,’’ by Le Roy G. 


Petersen, ‘‘ Negroes a: 
Diphtheria Epidemi 

Davis, ‘‘Cataloguing Pictorial 
Material,’’ by Willoughby M. Babcock, and ‘‘Almanaes as Hist 
Sources,’’ by Esther Jerabek, in Minnesota History (Decemb 

Communistic Swedenborgian Colony in lIowa,’’ by Charles A. H 
‘‘Foreign Grain Trade of the United States 1835-60,’ by Her 
Wunderlich, in Jowa Journal of History and Politics 
Dairy Cattle Congress,’’ by William J. Petersen, in Palimps 
vember) ; ‘‘ Early lowa Governors,’’ by J. 
ary 


(January 


; A. Swisher, in ibid 
; ‘James A. Garfield’s Diary of a Trip to Montana in 1872,’ 
by I 
Days,’’ told by Mrs. C, E. Lattin, ‘‘Mrs. C. C. White’s School, | 
runner of Nebraska’s Colleges of Today,’’ by H. M. Worley, 
Days along the Niobrara,’’ by Mina Clark Buhn, ‘‘ Oregon Trail 
by Will M. Maupin, ‘‘Jean Pierre Cabanna’’ 


i 


(document), ‘* Hut 


Oliver W. Holmes, in Frontier and Midland (Winter) ; ‘* Pio 


edited by Theodore C, Blegen, ‘*Memories of Fort S: 


AX 


A Study of a Russian Colony on the Nebraska Border,’’ by Frank | 


ger, and *‘ Faetoryville, A Nebraska Ghost Town,’’ by Victor A. St 


in Nebraska History Magazine (June-December, 1933); 


History of Lead Mining in Missouri,’’ part IV, by Ruby Jolu 


Swartzlow, ‘‘The Development of Fiction on the Missouri Fro 
1830-60) ,’’ part IV, by Carle Brooks Spotts, ‘‘The First 
of the Mississippi,’’ by Ida M. Schaaf, and ‘‘The 


Missouri,”’ by Dorothy B. Dorsey, in Missouri Historical Review 


Roads 


uary); ‘‘Sidelights on the Pike’s Peak Gold Rush, 1858-59,’’ by Jan 


Panie of 1519 


KF. Willard, ‘*‘ Early Edueation in Colorado,’’ by A. J. Fynn and L 


Hafen, ‘‘Cowboy Life on the Open Range of Northeastern Colorad 


by Frank Tauberg, ‘‘The Founding of Cripple Creek,’’ 


in Colorado Magazine (January). 


Those dealing with the history of the Southwest are: ‘‘The Story 


the Telephone in Oklahoma,’’ by Eula E. Fullerton, ‘‘The Murde1 


Turkey Creek,’’ by Martha Buntin, ‘‘The Red Stick War: Creek India 


had 


\ \ 


by Edgar | 
MeMechen, and ‘‘The Snowslide at Tomichi,’’? by Rhoda F. Robertso 


Affairs during the War of 1812,’’ by Arthur H. Hall, ‘‘ Reminiscences 


by Peter J. Hudson, ‘‘The Trail of Stand Watie — The Annual 


Dance of the Kiowa Indians,’’ related by George Hunt to Lieut. Wilbu 


S. Nye, and ‘‘ Documents from the Cornerstone of the Nez Perce 


~ 


dal 


Ponea Indian School,’’ in Chronicles of Oklahoma (September ) ; °° Fr 
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Defense in the Territory of New Mexico, 1853-61."’ by A. B. Bet 
and ‘* Bourke on the Southwest,”’ edit by Lansing B oom, 


Vexrico Historical Review (October) ; Albuquerque and Galist 


ed by Lansing B. Bloom, ** Bourke on the 5 thwest,’’ part VI, 
fed by Lansing B. Bloom, and Pueblo Names in the Onate Doe 
nts,’ by F. W. Hodge, in the same pubhlieation (January 


Some relating to the history of the Pacifie Coast are: ‘‘ Confederate 
val and Privateering Activities in the Paeifie,’”’ by Brainerd Dyer, and 
<taee-Coach Service in Northern California, 1849-52,’’ by Osear Os 
rn Winther, in Pacific Historical Review December) ; and ‘* Egan 
* the Piutes,’’ by J. F. Santee, ‘‘Murther Notes on Benjamin Clapp,’”’ 
Kenneth W. Porter, ‘‘A Trip to Yellowstone and the Oregon Coun- 
y in 1834,’’ by Charles Gould ILI, ‘‘ John F. Stevens A Reeord in 
\chievement,’’ by C. H. Hefflinger, and ‘‘ Washington Newspapers, L&o2- 
Inclusive. A Supplement to Professor Meany’s List,’’ by Douglas C. 


\I-Murtrie, in Washington Historical Quarterly (January 

\ few relating to western agriculture are: ‘*The Immigrant Chureh 
nd the Patrons of Husbandry,’’ by O. Fritiof Ander and ‘‘The Agri 
ltural Revolution in the Prairies and the Great Plains of the United 
’ by Louis Bernard Schmidt, in Agre ultural History (October 


The Review notes with regret the passing of Arthur H. Noyes, asso- 

te professor of history at Ohio State University, December 3, 1954, 
+ the age of forty-seven years. He was the author of A History of the 
Wilitary Obligation in Late Medieval England, Based on a Study of the 
Commissions of Array (1930), and Europe Its History and World 


Relationships (1934). 


Among recent appointments, promotions, and changes may be noted 
the following: Lowell J. Ragatz of George Washington University has 
been appointed executive officer of the department of history; Charles 
E. Smith of the University of Louisville, has accepted an appointment 
as assistant professor of history at Louisiana State University ; William 
i, Adams has been promoted to an associate prof ssorhip at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles; and Walter Prichard of Louisiana 
State University is the new editor of the Louisiana Historical Quarterly. 


: 
\ 
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Wilfred B. Kerr is assistant professor of history at the University of 
Buffalo. 

Thomas R. Hay of Great Neck, Long Island, New York, is ‘‘an elee- 
trical engineer by education and training who is now engaged in adver- 
tising and editorial work. As an avocation Mr. Hay has, for some time. 
been a student of American history and has written frequently on the 
subject for various historical publications. ”’ 

Clement Eaton is professor of history at Lafayette College, Easton. 
Pennsylvania. 


Earle D. Ross is associate professor of history at Iowa State College 
Margaret Brown is a doctoral graduate of the University of Michigan 
and a some-time instructor in American history at New York University, 
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TOPICAL GUIDE 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association has published 
a complete topical guide of 84 pages to the Proceedings of the 
Association (Volumes I to XI inclusive) and to the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review (Volumes I to XIX inclusive). 


This material, compiled by Charles H. Norby and Walker D. 
Wyman under the supervision of Louis Pelzer, of the State 
University of Iowa, is arranged in four parts. 


@ Part one deals with the history of the West and lists, under 
various sectional sub-heads, articles and documentary material 
pertaining to the following topics: “Discovery and Explora- 
tion,” “Struggle for Possession,” “The Indian,” “The Military 
Frontier,” “Land,” “Settlement: Beginnings and Development,” 
“Trade,” “Transportation and Communication,” “Mining,” “The 
Range,” and “Politics and Government.” 


@ Part two deals with material on “The National Scene,” 
including such subjects as “Slavery and Sectional Estrange- 
ment,” “Civil War,” “Reconstruction and Its Aftermath,” and 
“Foreign Affairs and Foreign Policy.” 


® Part three pertains to articles on the historical profession, 
including “History and Historians,” “Historical Activities: 
Retrospect and Prospect,” “Notes on Source Materials,” and 
“The Teaching of History.” 


@ Part four is devoted to association affairs. 


The guide will be of great value to students and teachers of 
American history in general, and particularly to those interested 
in the history and development of the West. Instructors giving 
courses in the history of the West will find the guide useful for 
classroom assignments — indeed, it was a recognition of this 
need in his own teaching that induced Professor Pelzer to pre- 
pare the original draft of the guide. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. PRICE TO MEMBERS, 
$1.00. IN LOTS OF 10 OR MORE, 75 CENTS EACH. 


Note: Please send money with this order. 


Address: Mrs, C. Patne, Secretary, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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The joy of doing good work is suff. 
cient reward for the pains of doing it, 
But there is an added satisfaction 
when good work is appreciated. One 


of our customers writes from Ney 
York City: 


“Your parcel post package came to 
this office last Saturday, in goo: time, 
and right according to schedule. And 
in good condition. 


“It was indeed a joy to see the heauti- 
ful work you have done. [t exceeds 
my expectation, and I thank you sin. 
cerely, 

“If these little things and other irifles 
of mine are not appreciated, you may 
be sure that the beautiful book you 
have done will be admired. Your work 
is quite in the spirit of the first story 
in the book which aims to emphiasize 
the importance of small! things well 
done.” 


Another customer writes: 


“f want to congratulate you on the 
appearance of this work, as it is one 
of the finest things of the kind | have 
seen. The press work is quite perfect 
and I am very much pleased with the 
whole thing.” 


We will be glad to give you the same 
eareful service. Write us of your 
printing needs. No order too small, 
none too large. 


THE TORCH PRESS 
Cedar Rapids lowa 


Printers Binders 
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